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BOOK IV 


THE BECHUANALAND EXPEDITION UNDER 
SIR CHARLES WARREN 


VOL. II. 


1£Q 37 


CHAPTER I oe 


s 
A COLONY DESERTED—-OUTBURST OF LOYAL PUBLIC OPINION 


AT THE CAPE—RESPONSE OF ENGLAND 





Doras my stay in Capetown I had opportunities of 
meeting the leaders of public opinion, and those who were 
credited with being such. I shall reproduce a specimen of 
these conversations, my interlocutor being a distinguished 
Cape Colonist and politician, and the date August 1884, 

“Do you,dnow, I, feel inclined to blame the English 
colonists, especially in and near Gapetown, for an almost 
entire silence on political questions, except on the most 
formal and conventional lines.” 

“We have been very much discouraged,” said my friend; 
“and have come to the conclusion’ that it is best to keep 
quiet.” J a 

“ But, in that case,” I replied, ‘how is it that none of 
you can speak six words on politics.without mentioning the 
question of race? What has race got to do with it? It is 
not surely seriously meant that one race is to expel the 
other ?” 

“ There are Afrikander fond agitators who would drive 
out every Englishman, and, indeed, every European if they 
could; but I grant ‘driving out’ is not really an alter- 
native.” 

+e FE seems to me the absurdest thing for a people who 
are of mixed races to speak in public so much about ‘ race- 
hatred’ and ‘race-lines” It really seems to me that 
Englishmen are more to blame for this than the Putch- 
speakinggpeople.” 
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“Ah! but you don’t know the Dutch,” my friend con- 
tended. “They are so able to conceal their real intentions ; 
they are ‘slim, to use their own word. The Afrikander 
Bond is really a republican and seditious institution, and its 
bitterest utterances are spread and circulated throughout the 
country by newspapers which are published in the South 
African patois.” . 

“ But, my dear sir, why all this life and activity on one 
side,-and no movement or organisation, nothing but helpless 
grumbling, on the other? Republicanism comes to a people 
like measles to children. You can’t prevent the attack; 
you can mitigate the symptoms and hasten the recovery. 
And that is what you Cape colonists have yet to begin.” 

“T don’t quite follow you; but if you mean-that we 
should engage in political discussion on these contested sub- 
jects, then I differ from you entirely. I think our rule 
hitherto has been a very wise one—to keep quite silent, and 
leave all the agitation to the other side. Our idea is that 
the Afrikander Bond movement, if only let alone, and not 
opposed in any way, will die a natural death.” 

“Well, you have certainly a very queer idea of a 
natural death,” I replied. “You say the Afrikander Bond 
people have their own meetings, their own- publications, 
which are largely circulated. You say this literature is 
disloyal and pernicious at times, if not always. This move- 
ment is thus a lusty, youthful movement, and is well fed, 
and fed regularly; so, pray, what is to kill it? Permit me 
to say you are taiking sheer nonsense; and your abstention, 
from speech and writing on these subjects takes ayray the 
only chance there is of stable improvement in the country.” 

“But the Afrikander Bund people would be too 
prejudiced to read our literature if we produced it,” was 
my friend’s plea. 

“Well, I must say I have no ‘sympathy with your 
position. If you have truth and progress and wisuon: on 
your side, why be afraid to speak out, and why be afraid of 
the results when you have spoken? We have all read of 
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on; and you have not the nerve to speak out the 
truth.” , 

“Tt is not the want of nerve; we do not approve of 
speaking out.” 

“That is too ridiculous. You cannot believe that the 
inculeation Of one set of doctrines will commend their 
opposites. It is, on the whole, more honouring to you to put 
it down to a want of nerve.” 

“Jt is no want of nerve,” said my friend, now becom- 
ing more intensely earnest ; “but let me tell you plainly 
why it is that in South Africa we have been so quiet, and 
have submitted to everything in silence. It is,” lowering 
his voice and speaking with feeling, “ because we have not 
confidenge in the South African policy of the English 
Government. Iam not a politician as to English politics— 
Iam a-colonist ; but the vacillation of England has undone 
South Africa, and taken the heart out of its loyal people 
—Dutch as well as English. That isthe true cause of our 
silence. You say we are to speak out and instruct the 
people—what are we to say ?” ce 

“Say! Why, say what you would say if .you were in 
any other colony. Speak out the whole duty of the Colonial 
man. That will be one and the same whichever language 
‘~ the colonist speaks. The great moral, social, political, 
“economic, and other doctrinés—-who is to teach these to 

your enfranchised but very ignorant qountry electors? I know 
of no other country in which Englishmen have said of 
political opponents what you have just said of the Afrikander 
Bond politics. For my own part, however deep the 
treachery of a few may be, I don’t believe in the essential 
disloyalty of the Bond thfoughout the Colony. In my 
opinion, there is a good idea underlying the existence of the 
Bond—the future union of the people. And it strikes me 
that the Bond has” had its real origin where your own 
sileac# has begun—in disapproval of the vacillation, of 
England in South Africa and in preparation for possible 
desertion.” ps 
OTE Rualand wauld anlv annonnece 9 wise and helvful 
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« Just so,” I replied. “But I thought she had done so, 
and I believe she will stand to it. It is for colonists to 
help her to do so. How is she to know of your existence, or 
of the thousands of colonists like you who are gloomily keep- 
ing quiet in the Cape Colony, while bluster and swagger are 
shouting at the top of their voice ?” 5 

“Well, upon my word, I think you are right.~ We 
have duties to perform as colonist§, and we are not perform- 
ing them as we might do.” 

It was felt on all hands that a South African crisis had 
arrived owing to the hostile attitude of the Transvaal. The 
struggle was a far-reaching one. It affected the welfare of 
the whole country. Some English colonists had resigned 
themselves to what they thought was the inevitable, and, as 
already stated, were in some cases applying themselves to 
the study of the Dutch language, believing that in a few 
years it would be the recognised language of the country. 
But the recent movement of England towards Bechuanaland 
had raised their hopes once more. The question to be 
practically settled now was—Would the Supreme Power in 
South Africa be what might be termed Afrikanderism, or 
would it be thé Imperial Government with its impartiality 
as to race, its progress, equal law, and complete freedom ? 

These questions were. filling the minds of the best men 
in the Cape Colony in August and September 1884. In 
Capetown they became the chief subjects of talk. I counted 
it a privilege to mingle as an item in a community passing 
through such a crisis. The idea of holding a public meet- 
ing was suggested probably by several people about the 
same time; and when it once was fairly thought of, it was 
regarded as supremely reasonable and desirable. There 
should be a public meeting such as had never been held in 
old’Capetown! Local politics should be shelved, questions 
of birth or race should be ignored, all should unite in 
expressing loyalty to the Queen,‘and desire for upaolding 
the Imperial Government as’ supreme in South Africa. 
Timorous souls had to be reassured by their friends, opin- 
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not a movement of professional politicians, but the genuine 
outburst of the long pent-up opinion and sentiment of the 
capital of a great colony. Informal and casual discussions 
gave place to the usual Committee, by which definite 
arrangements were made for the meeting. On entering the 
large Commfitee-room by invitation, I found a full attend- 
anceaof the leading men of Capetown. I was struck with 
the dead silence which hed fallen after I entered the room. 
It was, after a moment, broken by a gentleman with that 
candour and directness which come so markedly to thé” front 
when men are working for a great and worthy object. 

“'Bhere’s no use beating about the bush. We were talk- 
ing about you, Mr. Mackenzie, when you entered the room.” 

_ Well,” I said, “perhaps I had better retire while you 
finish your conversation—is that it?” 

“No, not at all. It is your presence that is wanted. 
The fact is, some are in doubt as to the advisableness of 
your speaking at the meeting.” 

“Well, you surely can’t expect me to give a verdict on 
that question. Settle it among yourselyes.” 

“Well, you see, your history in Bechuanaland, your recall 
to Capetown, and so on. a % 

“ Ah! now ¥ see what you are driving at. I cannot tell 
you whether, from your point of view, I should speak at such 
a.meeting as you are going to hold. But I can at once 
assure you that I should never thipk of thrusting my per- 
sonal affairs before the public of the Colony at a crisis like 
the present. Iam too deeply impresséd with the great 
issues which are at stake.” 

This statement cleared the air entirely, and the utmost 
cordiality prevailed. I wes shocked that any one should 
have imagined that I would select such an opportunity for 
self-vindication, which, it was well known, would imply the 
condemnation of others. I never, however, cared to make 
any imquiry as to who were uneasy on this account. As to 
personal explanations, I felt that I could wait. There was 
now work before me which I could do, and which I felt 
called upon to perform. As to speaking at this great teet- 
ing, I had a strong impression in my own mind that I was 

* 
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going to do so, and felt that I had, in a real sense, a message 
to deliver; but I was equally clear that I must be placed 
on the platform by the judgment and wishes of the managers 
of the meeting, and by the general desire of the public. 
Certainly no one who attended the meeting in the Ex- 
change, Capetown, on the evening of the 24ta September 
1884, will ever forget the event. Notwithstanding a heavy 
shower of rain the hall was cramnied. Men crowded at the 
door, climbed upon the open windows, and stood outside by 
doors and windows, in order to hear what was said. Ina 
place like Capetown there are many who feel they cannot 
attend such meetings, and some who stayed away assured 
me they wished to be present, and would willingly be under 
the table, were that practicable, so great was the enthusiasm. 
The Mayor of Capetown was in the chair, and near him sat 
Sir John Molteno, the first Premier of the Colony after it 
secured responsible government. On the platform and near 
it were members of the Cape Parliament, of both sides as to 
local politics, professional and commercial men; and the 
hall was filled with an &minently respectable and representa- 
tive gathering. The pent-up enthusiasm and loyalty of the 
people were evrlently to be restrained no longer, for on the 
appearance on the platform of the Mayor and speakers, the 
audience rose and struck up “ Rule, Britannia !” after which 
three cheers were given of such volume and force that one 
could not but think of the fixings of the roof of the building. 
The Mayor, P. J. Stigant, M-L.A., said -— 


“ Citizens of Capetown, we have met here this evening at a critical 
period in the history of this Colony. We are here this evening owing 
to the crisis in Bechuanaland, I feel satisfied, from my knowledge of 
the cjtizens of Capetown, that you wil)give a fair and impartial hearing 
to both sides of the question, if it is possible there can be two sides 
to the question. I fear that we have been too lukewarm. We intend 
to prove to-night our loyalty to Her Majesty the Queen—(great cheer- 
ing)—our loyalty to the flag under which we live, our loyalty to our- 
selves and to the Constitution under which we are governed. 
(Cheers.)” Ps 


The first resolution expressed the opinion— 


“That the intervention of Her Majesty’s Government in Bechua- 
naland for the maintenance of the trade route, aml the preservation of 
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native tribes to whom promises of Imperial protection had been given, 
was an act dictated by the urgent claims of humanity no less than by 
the’ necessities of a wise and far-seeing policy.” 


Tt was moved by the Hon. A. Ebden, M.L.C., who speci- 
ally censured. the sectional and anti-British tone of the Zuid 
Afrikaan newspaper. Mr. ‘W. Thorne, merchant, in second- 
ing the resolution, read to the meeting an extract from the 
insulting speech of Prefldent Kruger in Pretoria, in which 
he had characterised the High Commissioner and Mr, Mac- 
kenzie as liars, as showing the true state of affairs and the 
real feelings of those who were opposed to the Protectorate. 

The second resolution was moved with great eloquence 
and ability by the Hon. J. W. Leonard, Q.C., who had been 
Attornéy-General in the previous Cape Ministry. Him- 
self a colonist, born and educated in South Africa, it was 
with great appropriateness that this resolution was entrusted 
to him. I shall give Mr. Leonard’s speech without abridg- 
ment. From it the English reader can see the gravity of 
the crisis at the Cape at this time. The call by Mr. Leo- 
nard, on behalf of all loyal colonists» upon Her Majesty's 
Government to exergise the funetions of the Supreme Power 
in tHe country is one which it ought néver to have been 
necessary to make. It will be well if the events of this 
crisis have taught Her Majesty’s Government a permanent 
lesson as to our neglect of administrative duty in South 
Africa. My, Leonard said:—- > 


“Mp. CHATRMAN AND GENTLEMEN, the resolution which has been 
entrusted to my charge reads as follows :—‘ That this meeting is 
further of opinion that any failure on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government to maintain its just rights under the Gonvention of Lon- 
don, entered into ,with the Bransvaal, and to fulfil its obligations 
towards the native tribes in the Protectorate of Bechuanaland, would 
be fatal. to British supremacy im South Africa, and franght with disas- 
trous results to all loyal subjects of Her Majesty in this country.’ 
Gentlemen, the resolution which Ihave just read to you is one of su- 
pwem@importance. It is so important in its tenor that I can conseien- 
tiously say that I wish the task of advocating it had been entrusted to 
better hands than mine. (No, no) At the same time, while I feel a 
diffidence which you will perhaps not believe in, in addressing 4, meet- 
ing of citfzens such as I see before me, I can candidly say I_am‘proud 
to speak to such a mamber of loyal British subjects as I speax to now. 
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(Cheers.) I am proud to address such a meeting as this, composed of 
such men as yourselves, composed of gentlemen whom I see on the 
platform around me. And respecting the objects for which this meet- 
ing has been called, you will permit me to say a few words before ad- 
dressing myself to the substance of the resolution which I have just 
read to you. I have heard, and it has been said in the streets—our 
enemy has done this thing—it has been said that this meeting has been 
called to sympathise with the gentleman for whom I, at all events, 
entertain a profound respect, Mr. Mackenzie. (Cheers.) But, gentlémen, 
while I entertain a profound respect for Mr. Mackenzie, I fully recog- 
nise the fact that there are many men who differ from him and from 
his views, and I fully recognise the fact that the rumour I have just 
mentioned has been set on foot in order to detract from the importance 
of this demonstration, and in order to have it go abroad that Mr. 
Mackenzie has himself got up this meeting, and in order that they 
may be able to protest that this assemblage has met to do him 
honour, The object which we all have in view is not that ; and, 
holding as free men any position with regard to Mr. Mackenzie 
individually, I take it there can be but one view as regards his 
action in Bechuanaland. However we estimate his appointment to 
his position, these, gentlemen, are not the subjects we have come 
here to discuss to-night. We have come here to-night in the interest 
of no faction, in the interest of no party in the State, in the interest 
of no nationality. (Hear, hear.) - We have come here, gentlemen, 
to-night to raise our vojges"in support of public and in support of 
political morality, (Hear, hear.) We have come here to raise our 
voices in protest agginst the enemies of law and order—(hear, hear)— 
against seditioh and murder—(hear, hear)—against the destruction of 
defenceless human beings, against those who advocate the violation of 
public faith and the tearing up of public treaties. (Cheers.) These 
are the obfects We have in view. {Renewed cheering.) We have 
come here to-night to discuss, not the merits of any official, be he ever 
so high or ever so low—in tft service of the crown. It is time for us 
to speak ; as Mr. Ebden said, we, as loyal subjects of Her Majesty the 
Queen, as law-abiding éitizens, have kept silence far too long. (Hear, 
hear.) Events have been occurring in South Africa which I know 
have stirred the ire of every honest man in the country ; events pre- 
Judicial to civilisation, prejudicial to humanity, events prejudicial to 
_ our trade and our commerce, prejudicial to the very stability of govern- 
ment itself in this land. We have kept silence hoping almost against 
hope that the time woult come when wiser counsels would prevail and 
when the voice of sedition, the voice of faction, and the voice of dis- 
loyalty should no Tonger be-heard, that the common bond gf one 
interest, should: incite’ us to work for the common good ; but, gentl- 
men, our hopes have Bgen idle, dur hopes have been frustrated, 
and the time has come to speak. The crisis, gentlemen, is upon us— 
a crisic the gravity of which T wish T conld imnrese nann the mind at 
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depends the question whether the British flag is to fly in South Africa 
as the flag of South Africa or not. (Hear, hear.) I challenge contra- 
‘diction to that statement, I know that treason is rampant in the 
land ; ] know that disloyalty is promulgated in public meetings, in the 
press of this country, in the press of Capetown. I know who are the 
parties, and some of them may not be very far from me. And I say, 
gentlemen, upan our united voice depends the question of what is to 
be the future of the south-eastern half of this glorious continent now 
in otfr possession, Upon the voice of the people of this country 
depends in a great measure tRe decision which will be come to by the 
men who administer the government of the mighty Empire of England. 
We have been challenged by an official in the service of the Créwn, a 
member of the present English Administration--Mr. Ashley—to give 
an expression of our opinion, and I say we shall be false to ourselves 
if we do not respond in a manner that, perhaps, is little expected either 
in this country or elsewhere. (Cheers.) Now, gentlemen, I am not 
going to make 2 long speech, as there are others to speak after me. 
The resolution which I have put before you contains two assertions, 
The first assertion, which is by far the most important part of it, is— 
(a voice: Read it again)—well, I will read it again : ‘That this meet- 
ing is further of opinion that any failure on the part of Her Majesty's 
Government to maintain its just rights under the Convention of Lon- 
don entered into with the Transvaal, and to fulfil its obligations 
towards the native tribes in the Pretectorate of Bechuanaland, would 
be fatal to British supremacy in South Africag (Cheers) That is the 
first portion of the resolution which I have now to commend to the 
acceptance of this meetifig, and I am almost inalinad to say it needs 
no.proof; but I wish to ask your indulgence first to réfer to a few 
circumstances in support of what is there stated. 1 will not go further 
back into the history of this country than the conclusion of the Pre- 
toria Convention. We know that was concluded when Britain had 
suffered defeat ; you know what the main provisions of that Convention. 
were, and that Her Gracious Majesty the Queen was to be the suzerain 
of the Transvaal ; you are aware the boundaries, were all delineated in 
that document. Well, gentlemen, when that Convention was con- 
_cluded, it was manifested that the people, whom its deputies were sup- 
posed to represent, did not exactly like it. But, gentlemen, there were 
13,000 British troops then massed on the south-east slopes of the Drakens- 
berg, eager to avenge the defeat inflicted upon them. Cheers.) I will 
say no more. The Convention was accepted, and the troops-wére sent, 
some to India, some to England, and some #o other divisions of our 
Empire. As soon as they were withdrawn, it-becamfs manifest that 
the erg.of intrigue had commenced.- Cettain individuals in this Colony 
and certain individuals in the inteyior States had madé up their mind 
to trade upon the ignorance of thé poor people in the Transvaal, who 
thought the people of Great Britain had been defeated at Laing’s Nek 
and Mainha and the object of their intrigues was to destroy the Béitish 
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the thing that is not. But I ask the men who have lived in the 
country, who have followed the current of events, is not what I put 
before you what has been written and what has been said? I say their 
object was to degrade the British flag and to bring about a state of things 
when it would no longer fly in this country with honour to itself or 
for’ the protection of people living under it. This has been the object 
of some of the people of the Transvaal, and per fas et nefas to make this 
Colony a hide-bound dependency of the British Crown,. Their object 
—that of the mass of the people—I do not say all of them—has been 
to aggrandise the Tranvaal State. The Gbject of these intrigues was to 
cross our northern boundary, to take the land down to.the Indian Ocean 
on thé east, and down to the Kalahari on the west, in order that this 
portion of the British Empire might for ever be shut in, and destroy 
British sentiment, the object being that the Transvaal, by its powers of 
unlimited expansion, should become the paramount State in South Africa, 
and with them, was to rest whether we should be graciously allowed to 
guard our coasts, or whether that simple privilege should be denied us, 
(Cheers.) That, I say, must have been the object apparent to every 
man who knew how to read: public events as they occurred before 
him. That is the doctrine which has been promulgated by those 
colonists in the country, which has been promulgated in a portion of 
the press of Capetown and elsewhere. With this object in view, every 
effort was made to put an end to Her Majesty’s suzerainty, and every 
effort was made for the expansion of the Transvaal boundary, and it is 
matter of history how bands of marauders were sent over their western 
boundary and took advantage of little petty fends which had occurred 
from time immemorial and had never had aity serious results, and in 
the name of civilisation—such civilisation as it was—to interfere in 
order that they might obtain possession of the lands and cattle of a 
defenceless people. These people, I say, gentlemen, were encouraged 
by the sentiment of a great many people in the Transvaal—I should 
be sorry to wrong them by saying the whole. These are ‘pioneers 
of civilisation’; they were called so by at least one of the newspapers 
in Capetown, and it said if, was proud so to call them. I shall 
show what class of colonisation it was, presently, At all events, we 
know how Mankoroane was driven back ; how Montsioa was pressed 
harder and harder from timese*fime. It was then that a Deputation 
of the Transvaal State was despatched to Great Britain, Well, what 
was the main object of that Deputation? First of all, it was not, of 
course, to do away with the Queen’s suzerainty, because no one 
knew exactly what that was. In the language of one newspaper, it was 
suggested that perhaps it meant to haul up our flag on a pole, or 
perhaps it might mean hauling it down. The main object of 
that Deputation was to remove the difficulty which tied ‘the 
Transvaal down within certain limits; it was necessary that the 
Transvaal should extend and that colonisation should go on. Very 
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could put things in their true light. (Hear, hear.) Iam not going to 
_ mention names. (A voice : Forster.) Yes, Forster if you like, a very 
good man too, There were friends there who, although they held the 
highest official position, who, however much they had been vilified, were 
able to put things in the proper light, and the result was, that the 
Transvaal Deputation did not succeed in getting that boundless power 
of expansion afross our northern boundary which they desired, and a 
new Convention was entered into, and a new Commission issued to 
Her Majesty’s High Commissioner here to secure British protection to 
the tribes north of the OrangeRiver. I do not know whether you are 
aware of the terms of that new Convention, or the terms of that new 
Commission which Her Majesty was pleased to issue. Few feople, 
perhaps, knew these things, but it is more or less my business to know 
them, and I shall first tell you what they are, as they appear in an 
interesting publication which you have all seen, the Government 
Gazette. (Laughter.) The boundaries of the Transvaal are there laid 
down beacon by beacon, with an accuracy that could not be exceeded 
. if the subject matter of the Convention were a farm on the Wynberg 
Flats, It was then provided that the Government of the South 
African Republic should strictly adhere to the boundaries defined in 
the first Article, and that it should at all times prevent any of its in- 
habitants making encroachment upon land beyond the said boundary. 
Well, gentlemen, I take it if you or I had entered into a contract as 
clearly defined as that, and had broken it, we should soon have been 
made to feel the consequences. It was further provided that the Gov- 
ernment of the South African Republic should appoint Commissioners 
upon the eastern and western boundaries, whose dyty it, would be to 
strictly guard against irregularities by trespassing over the boundaries 
Now, gentlemen,—well, I won’t say what came into my mind. (A 
voice: Speak out.) I will tell you presently. Simultaneously with this 
Convention published in the Gazette, I find this new Commission issued 
to the Governor of this Colony as High Commissioner,—the old Com- 
mission wasn’t wide enough, and a new Commission was passed under ; 
the Great Seal in order to give the High,Commissioner greater powers 
than he had before. [The learned gentleman quoted from the Com- 
mission to show that Bechuanaland was specially taken under British 
protection.] Well, gentlemen, these things being so, the Transvaal 
Deputation returned to this country. Well, it is only last month that 
this new Convention was ratified in the Volksraad, ratified under 
every circumstance of contumely. I need not repeat to you what a 
gentleinan said just now, who read to you what was said at the time. 
Tt was ratified, and Her Majesty’s High Commissioner deputed a Com- 
misaiongr, but they did not—such little things count for nothing when 
“edlonisation” is at stake. The Convention was, however, formally 
tatified,and the moment it was ratified the subjects of the Transvaal broke 
it, You will remember, gentlemen, that the Transvaal undertook to ob- 
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have all heard of Rooi Grond asa camp of marauding scoundrels and 
murderers. .Rooi Grond, gentlemen, is recruited from the Transvaal, 
and the men there are armed and equipped from Transvaal magazines. 
(Shame) Rooi Grond is, to the greater extent, Tratsvaal ground—I 
believe the boundary cuts right through the encampment—to all 
intents it is Transvaal ground. -This is the way, gentlemen, in which 
* the Convention has been maintained.<- can produce incontestable 
proof—but you don’t want proof—that they were supported by Mr. 
Joubert, General Joubert of the Fransvaal, (Shame) Well, gentle- 
men, you don’t want proof of these things, you don’t want: proof of 
what has been virtually admitted in this Colony ; but I can produce 
proof from the new&paper press of Capetown published in the Dutch 
language, and they..urged that Montsioa should be crushed and 
destroyed. That was a chief actually taken under Her Majesty’s 
protection. (Hear, hear, and Shame.) That there should be no mis- 
apprehension, however, I will tell you almost the words of the paragraph 
Imean. There was some talk about a waggon load of ammunition 
being sent to Montsioa and thoge-loyal natives, and it was suggested 
that it would be an excellent thing if one of the bullets should find its 
way into Mackenzie’s body. (Shame.) It was well it did not do so, 
because we know, even with the present Administration, England 
could not stand still if the highest representative of Her Majésty in 
that territory were massacred. Well, gentlemen, Montsioa himself was 
all but annihilated, women, and cKildren fired upon, the sub-Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Wright, taken prisoner, and he would doubtless have been 
shot had he not cleverly escaped ; what was to be done? Mr. Bethell 
shot dead—Yesnno)—I can tell you the man who shot him if 
you like, or one of them—shot dead as he lay wounded and defence-’ 
less on thé ground. (Loud cries of Shame.) And these, gentlemen, 
are the “colonisers” for whom a portion of the press of this Calony 
is not ashamed to stand up. (Hisses.) Well, gentlemen, we know 
-*that the appearance of Mr, Rhodes was the signal for a fresh attack on 
Montsioa ; we know how Mr. Rhodes was treated «by these people, 
and how he left the countryyand how Joubert went then and obtained 
from Montsioa that sham lester and sham statement which appeared 
in the newspapers, accepting the protection of the very men from 
whom the British-.Protectorate yas to protect him. He now comes 
under Trassvaal Protection and places himself unreservedly in the 
* hands of the humane Mr. Joubert. It is not -necessary for me 
to go into further details to show how the Convention has been 
broken. It is admitted, and it is published in our papers in this 
city. These things are before you and they are read, and I am 
not going to waste your time in endeavouring to prove whag is not 
seriously contradicted. What is proved is that there is a spirif of 
insolence against Great Britain, and a spirit intolerant to the common- 
est doctrines of humanity, if it comes from British lips. Is not my 
proposition proved }—(Yes, yes)—and all these things are intended 
to put an end to British supremacy in this,country. I will say 
this, that unless we are prepared to assert-British supremacy, not 
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only this country, but the whole civilised world will not long treat 
with reapect # Power which allows others so lightly to break their 
engagements ; they must show that if a treaty is made they have made 
up their minds to stand to it and require the other party to, stand to 
ib too, (Hear, hear.) Otherwise her voice in the councils of aia grid 
will soon be silenced, the proud position won for her by ‘hey warriors 
and statesmen @ill be lost, @ad she may write ‘ Ichabod’ on her gates. 
il loyal subjects in this country must take their stand, Already in 
the metropolis of the Colony we have been defied, and Great Britain 
has been dared.to send troop# through this country. (Laughter) I 
am not going to waste time in combating such puerilities as to the 
right to send British troops over British territoryand I am nof*going 
to prove that the Queen of England can seu hey troops where she will, 
no matter what man shall say her nay, at all events, wherever her own 
dominions extend. It would be a disastrous thing to every one if 
Great Britain should lose her,supremacy bere, and the withdrawal of 
the British flag from this country would be disastrous not only to 
loyal subjects of Her Majesty, but to the sedition-mongers, the traitors, 
and the rascals who have for years past endeavoured to break down 
our British supremacy. (Cheers.) All South Africa would then be 
reduced to the same state as the Transvaal, a country without a Govern- 
ment, and I should be sorry to see thie Colony in the state of the South 
African Republic, and J should be sorry too to see this country under 
the flag of mighty Germany or of republican France. (Hear.) Butl 
will say here, gentlemen, that those gentlemengwho talk about German 
rule would soon find they were not under the mild rule of England’s 
Queen. (Hear, hear.) " Well, gentlemen, I came togay my say, agd I 
think I have said it. We, as loyal subjects of the Queen, as law-abid- 
ing and law-loving people, whether born subjects of Her Majesty or 
not, have been challenged to say our say 5 we have been told England 
durst not move hand or foot to maintain her honour, to uphold her 
supremacy because of the “ colonists.” Iam not going to speak of the 
« colonists” of Rooi Grond who slaughter young people of 5, 6, 7, and 8 
years of age, nor of “colonists” who shog women, but I claim to-night 
to speak for 10,000 or 100,000 in this Colony, and I gay that is 
our answer to the taunt which has been put upon us. What is’ said 
here to-night will go forth, not only, T hope, to the furthermost part of 
the Colony, but go forward to Eggland as a standing refwbation of the 
calumnies that have been put upon us as a people. (Here, hear, and» _ 
great cheering.) We are strong in our right, we are strong in having 
our quarrel just, we are strong numerically—much stronger than those 
sedition-mongers of whom I have spoken we are strong as loyal and 
true supjects. (Loud and long-continued cheering.) ” 


Mr. Fairbridge, a lawyer and man of letters well 
known in Capetown, succeeded Mr. Leonard in-a short racy 
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brought to South Africa by its connection with England, going back 
for his illustration to the time when the country, wader the Dutch: 
East India Company, laboured under arbitrary tyranny, and ‘when no 
man could carry an umbrella or dress his wife in a silk gown without 
the consent of the Governor !_ He concluded by expressing the strong 
conviction that the time had come to speak out against being “ given 
over to Boerdom.” , 


I was the next speaker oy the list, and was called upon 
to support the foregoing resolutiga. My reception by the 
Capetown public partook of the nature of a pevelation to 
myself and to others, also. No audience was ever more 
genuinely enthusiastic and hearty. They rose in a body and _ 
cheered for what seemed a very long time. This was cer- 
tainly a singular way of showing the unpopularity which had 
been brought against me as if it were a crime ; and yet I was 
facing an openly-called public meeting of the citizens of 
Capetown. Of coursa I felt that the idea underlying these 


‘ gentlemen’s approval of myself was their deep love for the 


dear old country, whose position in South Africa I had 
striven to uphold to the best, of my ability. 


I at once eschewed all personalities—the subjects of discussion 
were too great to introduce Mr. this or Mr. that amongst them. When 
in England~I haf found the people there were anxious to devolve 
certain duties upon the colonists themselves ; and while in the Colony 
I found the people had a clear ides of the duty of England toward 
them, As in England I had endgavoured to show that the mother 
country had still a special duty to discharge in the case of South Africa ; 
so here in the Colony I shewld no longer dwell on the duty of England, 
of which they seemed to have a clear idea, but direct attention to the 
duty of the colonists in tlfe present circumstances of thé country. 
Their first duty was to recognise their corporate existence in the Cape 
Colony. They were a corporate body ; and as such their interests were 
one and the same, no matter what language they might speak. They 
must learn the fesson which had beefi learned in America, and think 
of themselves-as South African citizens, The Cape Colony was not 
the only corporate body in the country—there were others whe of 
course had their own interests, which it was quite right that they should 
seek to promote. But what astonished me was that some Cape Colonists 
had such jumbled ideas on this point that they seemed to conf€und the 
interests of the Cape with those of‘ner neighbours. This was clearly 
a very grave mistake, and might bring great mischief to the Colony. 
The word “ ex i 
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the non-recognition of this law that all the troubles of the Imperial 
Government had” sprung. The attitude of the Imperial Government 
in South Africa reminded me of the mother who is always seeing that 
the legs of her child are becoming too long for its dress, and the child’s + 
arms too long for its arms, and that somehow or other she must again 
and again sct to work in order to make her child respectable, and to 
“ ook like ither #1k.”, Now, this South African child is always growing, 
and its frocks are always getting too short, and the mother country is 
 ipritated periodically on this account. This growth, or expansion, or 
whatever you lik to call it, has gone on long enough now for every one 
on both sides df the water to take it into account as the law of our 
life in South Africa, to legislate for it, and to make up our minds that 
it is going to take place. his law, 1 was happy to find, was now 
recognised by both political parties in England during the time, I was 
there, and they regard this question as outside party politics. It was 
a new departure, they said, with reference to native policy in South 
Africa, The Imperial Government had at length recognised this great 
movement—and had proposed to regulate it, and to legislate for it and 
not ignore it as in the past. Philanthropist, who were well acquainted = 
with Colonial affairs, had also come to sec that-the true interests of the 
natives lay in the management of the spread of the Europeans, and not 
in attempting to arrest it, Now, in Capetown a very adroit thing 
had been done by that division of the local press, which had already 
been characterised by a former speakef with gthe liberty with which 
one fellow-townsman speaks of another. This expansion was claimed 
in a certain newspaper tg be a Dutch idea;. and it was declared 
that the English attitude was to forbid and to stop it... But this 
was not really so, The real question was—Were they to go -north 
with the stain of human blood on their hands, or were they to 
go north as Christians, clean-handed ? Even in Bechuanaland the 
freebooters wore tired of their owh evil courses ; and if people in 
Capetown praised them it was more tha: they did themselves. 
When the policy which I advocated was fully understood I had no 
doubt that if would meet with general appfval throughout the Cape 
Colony ; for Dutch farmers to whom I had explained it had expressed 
themselves warmly in its favour. Although I was interested in the 
black people, I considered their case in connection with the past his- 
tory of the country. It had never Seen my advice to black men to be 
exclusive, or to regard large open spaces which they could wot use as 
land for which they ought to fight. What I advised them to do was to 
waken up, and plough more, and improve their’grounds, and occupy as 
much as they could with advantage, and then await the coming of 
the wave ef white men. But how are we to protect these well-doing 
and peaceful natives ? To control thesintroduction of Europeans peace- 
fully into their country will need the guidance of a Central Government, 
which will be a boon to both colonists and natives, I believed that 
this peaceful and orderly progress—this respect for people’s personal 
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Twas certain they would much prefer it to the degradation of freeboot- 
ing, or of volunteering to serve one native chief against another in a 
native quarrél. The Cape Colony was really only at the commence- 

“ment of its history—that is, if they cared to have a great future for 
their country. 1f they wished a future they must work for it unitedly 
and forget divisions ; and they must, as a corporate body, assert them- 
selves now. Speak wisely, speak constitutionally, sak out and stick 
to it. I did not say to them, the gentlemen of Capgtown, that their 
house was on fire, but I did say that their window was being blocked 
up. The Germans on the west, the Transvaal on the“gast, were moving 
to shut them up on the north—and if they did,so the future of South 
Africa would be in other hands than theirs. They tnight not be able 
to face by themselves the responsibility connected with this great 
territory to the north. But here came in the immense alvantage of 
their connection with.a great empire like England. 1t was a legitimate 
use of that connection for her to help them in a matter of this kind, 
and so to regulate affairs for them that they would not be robbed as a 
colony of a place in the future history of Southern Africa. Let them 
bring all necessary pressure to bear on their Ministers, so that they 
should come to a good understanding with the mother country with 
reference to their northern outlook. 


Mr. Wiener, M.L.A., was the next speaker. He moved— 


“That this meeting if of opinion that the Colouial Government should 
render all the assistance in its power to Hgr Majesty’s Government in 
keeping open tthe trade of this Colony the route to the interior, upon 
which the expansion and development ef the Colony and the progress 
of civilisation so much depend.” 

He thought in the circumstances of the country it was right for 
them to call on the Imperial Govérnment to put down lawlessness and 
to endeavour to establishgthe supremacy of Her Majesty’s Government, 
If they asked the Imperial Government to do that, he thought it was 
but right on their part to request their own Government to assist in so 
laudable an object. 


Mr. Lewis, M.L.A., seconded the motion, and emphasised 
the fact that the objects befofe them were of equa! value to 
all colonists of whatever race. 


He was well known to be a staunch liberal in politics, but the 
recent action of the Home Government had almost driven him to be a 
Tory, and he would almost as soon turn Turk as turn Tory. The 
Imperial Government must upiiold the Protectorate, and the Cape 
Government in his opinion ought to render assistance. 
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“That it is expedient, pending the ratification of the Convention 
of London by the Volksraad of the South African Republic, that the 
Colonial Government be authorised to open negotiations with Her 
Majesty’s Imperial Government, with the view of submitting to Parlia-” 
ment next session a mgasure for the annexation to the Cape Colony of 
the territory on the south-west border‘of the South African Republic, 
now under the Protection of Great Britain.” 

Mr. Searle in his speech remarked that this was the counterpart 
of the resolution which had bgen passed two months before by the 
Cape Parliament. Sufficient time had not yef’ elapsed to see what 
action the British Government would take when they heard of the 
disgraceful breaghes of the Convention which had been signed in 
London, ‘There could be little doubt that they would act promptly. 
The speaker said the ground he would have gone over had already 
been fully occupied by Mr. Leonard; and he concluded with eome kind 
remarks about myself and the speech which I had just made, and the 
nature of the opposition I had met with. 


Mr. R. M. Ross, merchant, seconded the resolution. 


He said they had simply to ask their Parliament to carry into 
effect its own resolution. The question which they had to deal with 
was not one of nationality, but one of humanity, and one of the sup- 
pression of lawlessness. The British Government seemed prepared to 
meet the Colony, but they also wished the Ministry of this Colony to 
meet them. They wished the British Government to support them in 
arresting lawlessness ; and*when the accounts went hgme gf what had 
then taken place, he thought the British Government would comply 
with the wishes of colonists. 


Mr, Ohlsson, M.L.A., moved the next resolution :— 


“That a petition embodying the foregojpg resolutions be prepared 
by a Committee to be appointed by the meeting, and presented to his 
Excellency the Governor for transmission Wy cablegram to Her Majesty 
the Queen, and that loyal subjects in other parts of the Colony be ~ 
requested to frame similar petitions.” 

The speaker expressed his conviction that that meeting was one of 
the most important ever held in the Colony. Jt was a matter which 
brooked no delay, as was proved by the action taken. in the annexation 
of Angra, Pequena, He had every respect for the Germans, but he 
did not wih to see them too close neighbours. They must act at once 
in this matter. He was sorry to say it, but they had traitors in the 
Colony ;q@ut he was not going to discuss what certain newspapers had 
said, 


Mr. J. R. Ross seconded the resolution. * 
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cheers for Her Majesty the Queen and the flag of Old England. The 
audience rose, and the cheers were heartily given. 


Mr. Inglesby proposed, and Mr. E. Moore, Mayor of 
Woodstock, seconded the last resolution, which gave the 
names of the Committee proposed to be appointed :— 


Measrs. Searle, St. Leger, Dormer, -Leonard, -Q.C.; Wiener, 
M.L.A.; Faure; Lewis, M.L.A.; Stigant, M.L.A.; Fairbridge; Ohlsson, 
M.L.A, with the mover, and power to add to their number. 

The Hon. A. Ebden again spoke. 


He first moved a vote of thanks to the chair, which was carried 
amidst cheering, and then called upon the meeting to rise and give 
three cheers for Mr. Mackenzie, which was very heartily done. 
The assemblage, having lustily sung the National Anthem, quietly 
dispersed. ~ 


The Cape Times, whose account of the meeting is here 
followed, remarked concerning it on the following day :— 


‘The public meeting of yesterday evening was as successful as the 
nost sanguine could have hoped. A full room, a hearty good-humoured 
spirit, an honest and,overwheliming enthusiasm shown at the proper 
point—what more could have been desired by the most earnest believers 
in the virtue and,might of public meetings 7%. . . If Mr. Mackenzie was 
ever tempted before to regard the people of Capetown as cold-blooded 
beings, or at the best as lukewarm Laodiceans, he may now rid himself 
for once and all of that suspicion, and give us credit henceforth for the 
same warm humanity that glows iz English veins. The demonstration 
supplied the missing link that was needed to complete the chain of sym- 
pathy between the Queen subjects in South Africa and her subjects 
in Europe. All that we regret is that the sympathy should even yet 
appear to any as influenced by race or hereditary tradition instead of 
being the instinctive response of all who enjoy British liberty to an 
appeal in behalf of the freedom and humanity of which we were wont 
to regard the British flag as the emblem and pledge. It would be 
unjust to the people of this Colony to countenance any such dis- 
tinction. . . . It was not to England that the wrong is done by the 
lawlessness supported from the Transvaal, or to any abstract English 
quality, but to the Cape Colonists of every class, and at the instance 
of a domineering State whose aggressive course has been stingulated all 
along by adventurers from Europe, for whose benefit the "Transvaal 
surrenders all her wealth, abiding herself in a poverty-stricken and 
squalif condition. This Colonial aspect of the question was brought’ 
out ver olearly by Mr. Mackenzie yesterday evening. It was indeed 
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colonist and colonist. And this point was insisted wpon and accentuated 
in perfect liberality of mind as regards other communities whose interests 
may clash with ours. it is natural, in Mr. Mackerthie’s philesophy, 
that they should have their interesta, and do their best to assert them, 
He did not blame them for that; indeed, not only for the TransvaaB 
no bitter word fell from tris lips, but even for the Goshen freebooters 
he had a kindly, thought, which remirled one of the Scotch minister's 
prayer for the ‘pair ‘dell’? But if Mr. Mackenzie was indulgent to 
our neighbours, and pitiful even to the unhappy ruffians who are 
miserable in their iniquity, heeould hardly restrain his indignation at 
our blindness and sloth,.at the easy-going mind with which we would 
suffer ourselves to’ be walled in and cut off from all progres and 
development, leaving to others the good things and the noble prospect 
which are ow: own by inheritance and right. Mr. Mackenzie's words 
will be read with attention, as they were heard with eager interest. 
A plain unvamished tale it was that he told, using a eimplicity and 
directness of specch that was more telling than any laboured eloquence. 
‘And what he said went home ; he taught his hearers something, and 
sent them away with a clearer and Detter view of their part and duty 
as colonists in & community which must either live and act and 
energise in one spirit, or fall into hopeless ruin.” 


The Volksblad, a newspaper printed partly in Dutch and 
partly in English, declared that the meeting was the most: 
important which had, been held in the Colony since the 
famous gathering in 1849, which protestéd saccessfully 
against-the formation by the English Government of a penal 


settlement at the Cape. 


The appeal from the Cape Colony produced a profound 
impression in England. The idea of deserting fellow-sub- 
jects, of abandoning @ British colony, was hateful to every 
one, when thus presented to the public mind by the news 
from the Cape; and yet theenly interpretation which could 
be put upon the earnest cry from Cape Colonists was that 
the Imperial attitude had recently amounted to practical 
desertion. Public opinion at this time was happily and 
stronglg expressed by Mr. Forster at a public meeting 
organised -by the South Afrigan Committee. Before ad- 
dressing that meeting Mr. Forster telegraphed to je at 
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to my observation and my judgment, at an important 
crisis, was a great vesponsibility as well as a gratifying 
expression of confidence from a leading statesman and close 
student of South African. questions, 1 replied that the 
Colony condemned the action of the Transvaal in. Bechua- 
naland, and agreed in the necessity that England should up- 
hold the Protectorate. . 

Mr. Forster, in his speech at the public meeting, stated 
clearly his own broad object, and that of the South Africans 
Confimittee, as being to secure that England performed, its 
duty to the natives in South Africa, and did it so that of 
should improve our relations with the colonists, both Dutch 
and English. He deprecated the treatment of this. question 
as one of party. He said they wanted to know what 
support had been given to Mr. Mackenzie in Bechua- 
naland—what moral or material support, either by our 
Government or the Cape Government ? Especially, they 
must know what police he had to support him in keeping 
order. He did not suppose that any one could have been 
80 foolish as to imagine that Mr. Mackenzie, by merely 
going and saying that order ought not to be broken, and 
that robbery pught not to be committed, would prevent 
robbery or disorder. It was clear to him, from a’ most 
careful perusal of all the newspapers he could get 
Mr. Mackenzie was succeeding in Bechuanaland, “that 
the party who were rua es to him, and who were in favour 
of the filibusters, felt that they must take immediate action, 
or that the whole matter would be quictly settled ; and 'so 
they went on stealing and committing atrocities, It was 
fully understood that Mr. Mackenzie was to have a sufficient 
police force ; and he quoted what Mr. Chamberlain had said 
in the House on the subject, to the effect that if hereafter 
there should happen again what had happened in the past, 
and if the freebooters from the Transvaal State should 
attack Mankoroane or Montsioa, they would be outgide the 
Transvaal, and, under the new, arrangement, they would come 
into conflict with the police established and maintained at 
the cost of the Imperial Government and the Cape Colony, 
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of them. Mr. Forster went on to say that it would be for 
the Government’ to say whether these police were there or 
not, They were also anxious for information as to why 
Mr. Mackenzie's resignation had been accepted; as to the 
action of the Cape Government; the advice given by Sir 
Hercules Rolinson; ‘and, above all, what’ the Imperial 
Government was doing, for up to this point it had done 
nothing. Mr. Forster described the attack on the Pro- 
tectorate and the annexation of Montsioa by the Transvaal, 
and said there never had been a greater insult to the British 
crown, He was told that they ought not to mind being 
insulted by poor people like the Boers, and he would not 
care if it were only that; but this insult was accompanied 
by the utter ruin of the péople who were under our pro- 
tection. It was true, a change of Cape Ministers had taken 
place. But Mr. Upington, the present Premier, had declared 
that it was the duty of the Imperial Government to support 
the Protectorate by force of arms. And no change of 
Ministry at the Cape released the Imperial Government from 
its solemn obligations. With reference to the coaling-station 
policy, Mr. Forster said if that were followed he could only 
say he was glad that le was an old man, begguse,it would 
mean that the days of English power were quickly coming 
to ammend. In a short time that policy might land us in 
having a* Gibraltar in a German South Africa, and that 
would be a serious matter to deal with. He took great 
pleasure in preserving our relations-with the colonies, and 
nothing had given him greater satisfaction than one bright 
spot in this prospect, which was to know, as he did know, 
that both in Canada and in Australia there was the greatest 
feeling upon this question—# trust and a hope that England 
would not sacrifice her possessions, and a determination to 
support her in the fulfilment of her duty and the preserva- 
tion of her power. The chairman had stated that there 
were wader interests concerned than those of the Cape. 
That was quite true. It was really a question whether 
Ty 4... eens tn vatain her empire or not. He had long 
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would come to them, and they would lose an empire which 
they were using for bad purposes. He knew that the ful- 
filment of our duty. and the preservation of our power were 
one and the same thing; and he trusted that, quite irre- 
spective of any feeling of, party, there would. be such an 
outburst of English feeling throughout the co@ntry as would 
tell the Government that they would be supported in spirited 
and firm action, and that they weuld be greatly blamed if 
they persevered in letting things alone—in letting things get 
from bad to worse, until they got rid of the difficulty by 
having no Cape Colony. 

The statesman who uttered these words has passed from 
us, but his spirit, in its massive broadness and love of justice 
and righteousness, is shared by some of his countrymen and 
admired ball. The public press of the country was all but 
unanimous in upholding the view which Mr, Forster had put 
forward. A higher and clearer conception was now enter- 
tained than ever before of our duty and obligation in Native 
Territories, as well for the sake of the colonists as for the pro- 
tection of the nativeS and the progress of civilisation and 
commerce. The wave of loyalty and the earnest appeal from 
colonists for help to cope with filibustering beyond their 
borders, were met by an adequate response, not only in the 
press, but in the House of Commons, and at length bgiHer 
Majesty's Government, The request of the High" Comimjs- 
sioner for the services of Sir Charles Warren and a force 
adequate to establish order in the Protectorate, was met by 
the organisation, equiprhent, and despatch of the men and 
material of the Bechuanaland Expedition, with the appoint- 
ment of Sir Charles Warren as General of the little army 
and Special Commissioner of Bechuanaland. 


CHAPTER IT 


PLATFORM AND PRESS WORK AT THE CAPE—ARRIVAL OF. THE 
BECHUANALAND EXPEDITION 


Earny in October I lectured, at their own request, to the 
young men of Capetown on the question which was filling 
every one’s mind at that time. It was requested, after its 
delivery, that this letture should be published and circulated 
in Dutch as well as English, A Committee was formed to 
arrange this, and the lecture was widely circulated through- 
out the Colony, and I afterwards met Free State and 
Transvaal people in,Bechuanaland who were familiar with 
its points. The lecture was entitled “Béthugnaland and 
our Progress Northward.” In it T again pressed the one- 
ness of colonists’ interests, whatever their race or language, 
and the great advantages of “the English connection, leaving 
out of sight all question of sentimest or predilection. 


Y asked my hearers to “consider the’noble body of young nations 
with which you are associated as an English colony—in Australia, in 
Canada, in New Zealand. Is it nothing to belong to a family of 
nations like this, each one of which enjoys freedom like yours, with 
which it is perfectly:content ? “{ have seen in one room in London 
representative men from these English colonies—not all of them with 
English names, but all of them proud of English liberty. Is South 
Africa out of «place there? Can she elsewhere meet with nobler 
comrades, or better partners, or worthier compatriots, in social or 
commécial or political life? Is there somewhere else a truer liberty 
than that of England, or a higher model than the English Constitution ? 
Gentlemen, I may with truth say that nowhere are men so free a8 
under our Queen—under no constitution are the noble qualities of the 
ae Yee eoked or so confidently trusted to, as wader the 
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the responsible Government which we possess in the Colony, and in 
connection with which its affairs are now managed.” 9 


It having come to my knowledge that there was an 
uneasy feeling in the minds of many colonists that some 
professed leaders of opinionewere still secretly in favour of 
a return to special legislation for the coloured feople of: the 
Colony, which would mean a system of serfdom or slavery, 
I thought this a good opportunity*of challenging the open 
utterance and upholding of such a’ view. 


“History tells us that if we shut the hatches on any class of men, 
if there are human spirits within their bodies, they will burst those 
hatches, and burst them in plogd. It is one thing te apprentice the 
‘starving child at your ddor-tiL it Attaing a certain age ; but England 
has most wisely, and onge for alt, Saved us the, heart-burnjngs and 
dangers connected with the dreadful system ef domestic Slavery; and 
instead of owtig her,a grudge for having done so, every intelligent 
colonist ought to tha: mk God for the happy séfthement ef a question in 
this country which in the United States, it ost’so thuch blood to 
settle... . With no social*grievance, with ng hatch battened down 
over their heads, our labouring population throughout the Colony will 
continue to be contented, happy, and useful ; while we shall feel that 
in our treatment of them § we have been guided not only by justice, 
but by the hard-bought experience of others. Gentlemen, I find those 
topics are relegated to a dusky, doubtful atnsosphere, with moles and 
bats and othér “objects of aversion. - I beg to open the shutters, and let 
in God’s light on those questions, in order that it may become apparent 
to all intelligent and true-hearted colonists that on those very questions 
we are now practically united, and that therefore our reser, and our 
fear concerning them are quite unnecessary.” 


There followed, of course, no defence of the old system 
here denounced; and so the community was able to feel 
conscious of having reached sure footing on the basis of the 
new doctrines. Certain speakers might still mysteriously 
hint that the old “ paternal” wa} was the best in dealing 
with the blacks ; but that meant little or nothing that was 
objectionable when the great doctrine was received that the 
English and the United States doctrine of the equality of 
men before the common law was the best for thesCape 
Colony also. 


I also sought to bring home to my audience of young 
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then very much exercised in the Colony as to whether Eng- 
land would or would not uphold her Protectorate in 
Bechuanaland ; and her long hesitation was being severely 
condemned. 


“ And wify js there any hesitancy“on the part of England to carry 
out her obligations? Why? The reason, to my mind, is as plain as 
daylight. You, the Cape Colonists, or rather your political guides, 
have managed to diminish, if not to destroy, the good feeling toward 
yourselves which I know waa very strong at the beginning of the 
present year in England, Conservatives, Liberals, and Radicals shafed it, 
The new departute, which had been publicly supported in a general 
way by your present Governor, and which had also been approved and 
endorsed by the #wo Tat Governors of tha Cape Colony, was looked 
upon with great interest, because it was ap oflest attempt to meet the 
requirements of your South Africa dife as tq expansion and progress, 
while not treating the natives with injustice, In course of time you 
are asked. to co-operate as to Bechuanaland. Your membérs of Parlia- 
ment have a débatg in whitch they, are unanimous, at least concerning 
one thing, which Was gracefully caljed ‘eliminating the Imperial 
factor” Here at your own door, in my humble opihion, you have the 
great reason for England’s present hesitancy. How can England 
vindicate her promises and establish a Protectorate and gratify the 
unanimous wish of to-day, and yet have respec to the ‘elimination , 
debate and its unanimous vote of three months ago? Just when 
English politiciana for the first time in their history were approaching 
the question of your expansion—from the Colonial sfile, a8 you would 
say, and not with irritation as before, but with serious desire to 
strengthen and help you—your wise men, hand in hand, have climbed 
to the giddy height which at present marks their attainments as 
your Parliamentary guides ; and from that sublime knoll or ‘kopje’ 
they looked on every side over the politicdt horizon, and the result of - 
their survey was this—‘Let us eliminate the Imperial factor” Allow me 
to say that whether they spoke their own ‘minds or not on that ocea- 
sion,- they did not, in my humble opinion, speak the mind of the 
Colony, and certainly they did not speak the mind of Capetown, 
Viewing matters as you view thep to-night, and as I doubt not the 
great body of colonists would view them had they a chance of expresa- 
ing their opinions, you have the strong desire in your minds that the 
Imperial Government should not be eliminated, but should remain at 
the head of affairs, especially at the head of trans-Colonial affairs.” 


I wnfolded to a Colonial audience the scheme of Terri- 
torial Government, with which the reader has already made 


acquaintance, and showed that young men such as those 
ea oan Peni whieh 
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draw the means for protecting and upholding peace and- 
order in such native territories. 


“ We have too long seen how many Europeans a native chief can 
call into the field as against another native chief, But we have never 
yet seen how many good men will spring into the saddle when the 
Queen and the Central Government call for agsistance To quell disturb- 
ance in a native territory, In my mind it is as if it were an’ 
ascertained fact that the good and respegiable people of the Colomy and 
of South Africa are both able and willing to keep the peace and 
protegt the development and expansion, of the country, if they were 
only shown how this can be done. 

What inducement would I hold out to young colonists to enrol in 
this force ? First and crown of all, the great inducement of upholding 
the right and saving the whole country from moral deterioration and 
degradation. These men would really be-in owr southern <quntry the 
true knights of our“day, doing battle with the wrong, and proving the 
strength of their beliefs with their rifles. We sing of such men in 
the dim history of the past ; we sigl and wonder why.it is that such 
noble deeds are no longer transacted. Be roused-from such, sgpveries !* 
Wrong-doing is rampant. With the memories of the pure homes wifich 
you have Teft crowding on your minds, with your carnest hopes and 
determinations as colonists filling you with resolve, let it not be said 
that truc-hearted, noble men are wanting at a time like the present, 
when right and truth nd justice, when God and Queen and adopttd 
country, call upon us to be true! : 

- La 


I have another inducement to mention in connection with-my plan. 
And please to remember that I am speaking of a plan supposed, to. be 
under the management and contro} of the High Commissioner and 
Central Government, If there are unocciipied tracts of vauntry snit- 
able for farming purposes #1 many native territories, why should not 
our trans-Colonial volunteers have the first pull on these farms? I 
lately came across a young Scotsman who had served in the Canadian 
police, and had been to the Far West with that force. I saw hfm jn 
Scotland, and he was about to return to a farm which had been 
granted to him by the Canadian Government. Now I am quif® 
aware that we have not here at our disposal tie illimitable prairies 
of Canada, but such as we have we can wisely distribute to our best 
and bravest, and not let matters drift till those very acres, after much 
cheating, meanness, and bloodshed, fall into the grasping hands of men 
to whom, to say the least, this country owes nothing !” 


® 
The lecture was much approved by men of widely- 
differing views on other subjects. The High Commissioner 
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found there was a muscular side to truth, right-doing, and 
loyalty ; and that South African native land was not always 
to be obtained by lying and pretence. Only a few weeks, 
and the men who listened to the lecture, and who afterwards 
read it in Dutch and in Englisk, were asked in the Queen’s 
nanfe to come forward to assist Sir Charles Warren-to estab- 
lish order in Bechuanalandgand nobly did they réspond. 

As soon as loyal folitical activity set in, the in- 
telligent colonists bethought them of some way by which 
to give permanence to it, A project for a Colonial Associ- 
ation was set on foot by a leading Eastern Province politician. 
The Empire League was projected in Capetown: under very 


" distinguished patronage: Great things were expected from 


* 


it*by {ts originators ; and great things were accomplished by 
it at the time. It enabled the people in various parts of 
<the country to express their united attachment to the 
English Government; and this was of the very utmost @6n- 


sequence at that crisis. But the Empire League had not 


the sfements of permanence in its constitution. Its pfo- 
- gramme made no local practical appéal gto the manhood of 


a young country exgept to look to England. I at once. 


pointed this out, upon being introduced to theembryo Léague 


and its authors, when: its documents were printed ahd it * 


was too late to make changes. They would see that the 
colonists would find the attitude of the League uncontfort- 
ably monotonous} it was like a man looking permanently 
over his shoulder ; they gave their League nothing to do on 
the soil of South Africa except to look. over the ocean to 
England. It was all very well to say “ Hooray |” when 
excitement was great, as at that time. If they would have 


their League a perthanent inStitution, they must-give it work - 


to do in South Africa, where the political education of the 
people of a healthy, practical, and broad-minded character 
was certainly a pressing need. There were many of my 
‘opinioff, but it was then too late to make alterations. Al- 
though I foresaw its weakness from the first, I of course 
approved of the League as far as it went, and assisted at 
ve at a Gane district. in Port 
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I. was pleased to receive from the Cadet Corps of 
students at the Stellenbosch College an invitation to-lecture 
on Bechuanaland. The~ prettily-situated town of Stellen- 
bosch lies to the east ofeCapetown, with which it is con- 
nected by railway. It may be said to be devoted to educa- 
tion. The training of Colonial youth can be begun: and 
“ finished * in this South Africamseat of learning. Boarding- 
schools abound. The teaching isf a high character, The 
best,men for their work seem to have been sought as professors 
and tutors, irrespective of nationality. The South African 
College, Capetown, is of ‘course metropolitan in its situétion, 
and excellent as to its staff and its teaching ; but Stellenbosch 
is a healthy rival. Early in the centyry. the Dutcli Reformed 
(Presbyterian) ministry in the Cape Colony was supplied 
from the colleges of Holland and of Scotland. If the | 
children of Dutch-spedRing colonists desired to enter. the: 
service of their Church, that could only be accomplished: if 
“means were secured to enable the student to proceed to 
Europe to complete his education. The establishment of 
the Cape University rendered this unnecessary with reference 
to the literary part of the course, and the formation of the 
Stellenbosch College obviated the necessity of -the visit — 
to Europe so far as theological and: kindred subjects were 
concerned, The son of the soil can now equip himself 
at the district school, at one of the colleges affiliated with 
the Cape University, aed at the Stellenbo&ch €ollege ef: th’ 
Dutch Reformed Church, In the due course of years, ahd 
after the successful passing of numerous examinatioys, he finda - 
himself a duly licensed minister of the Dutch. Reformed , 
Church of South Africa (Presbyterian), eligible for “a gall” to 
minister to congregations of that Church anywhere in Séuth 
Africa, and qualified also to enter upon service as a duly 
accredited minister in the Presbyterian Churches of America, 
Scotland, and Holland. Thus the Cape farmerelike the 
Scottish, is now often able to see his son, afte many 
struggles and hardships, “wagging his head in a pulpit”;. 
“ and as a matter of fact, since the establishment of the 
Theecliesnal Minilknn fan Geek. APsax Gin oeteieece, Be vice 
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of its own South African children. _ ] may as well mention 
here that the Dutch Reformed Church, whileontaining within 
her pale practically the whole Duteh-speaking population of 
South Africa, and conducting her ministrations chiefly in 
the Dutch language, requires of- all licentiates that, they be 
also qualified to preach in English. In a country such as 


” South Africa this is a wise resolution looked at from the 
highest grounds, for langifage is only a means to the minis- 
trations of the Christian pastor. When the Dutch minjsters 
bestir, themselves in preaching in the English language, they 
not only retain their own young people, but attract to their 
church Presbyterians from other countries. When this 
course is not adopted and the Dutch language is alone used,, 
there is a tendency on the’ part of their own young people 

_ to attend some other church, at léast during part of the day, 
where the service is in the Englisk language ; while, of course, 
no Presbyterian strangers are attracted to “ninistrations in 
the Dutch language only. The Reformed Synod has done ifs 
duty and indicated its wish in demanding: the qualification 
to preach’ in English from every “camtlidate for license, 
leaving tlie question of the use of the two languages to the 

_ conscience’ of the individual ‘and the action*of the ordinagy 
niofives that sway human conduct. 

In Stéllenbosch there was a vigorous Young Mera 
Chtistian Assocjation,-whose ‘hall had usually been placed at 
the service of the’ lecturers to the Cadet Corps of the College. 
There came a blast of prospective disapproval of my lecture 

- trom the anti-English newspaper at the Cape which frightened 
_ the Committee who had charge of the hall, and caused 
themjo remémber that politics were eschewed by the rules 
ef the Young Mexts Christifn Association, and therefore the 
hall could not be granted. Young men, however, are never 
turned aside from a purpose by action like this. It needed 
only to 4ntroduce seats into one of the large halls of the 
Collegf and otherwise arrange it; the Cadet Corps set about 

_. that themselves, and soon accomplished it. The notice that 
the ugual hall could not be obtained was received only on 
i. «toe af tha daw on which the lecture was deljvered ; 
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necessary arrangement,” had ‘Paes made; Perhaps amuse- 
ment was as strong” as vexation among the officers and men 
of the corps that some people should be so easily frightened, 
and that other pebple who. professed to be leaders of Colonial 
opinion ghould interfere to prevent. the students and. public 
of Stellenbosch from zeceiving at first-hand inf6rmation con- 
cerning arf important questiorf. 


The leéture contained a plain statement of what had happened to 
me if Bechuanaland, and what had taken place after I left that country. 


; dts present condition was also dgpicted, The sume mischicf-making 


ye 


newspaper having referred to the coming of Sir Charles Warren at the 
head of the Bechuanaland Expedition as if it were a mission of ven- 
geance and punishment, [ called attention to that oflicer’s previous history 
and repute in the country, and especially to the fact that he had settled 
laud questions beforg in South Africa, and had givem gyeat satisfaction 
in doing so, ,.Ngthing should be allowed to stop him till tlre affairs of 
all Bechuanaland Were in pis hand. 

In referring tagthe visit of the Cdlonial Ministers to Goshen, I 
expressed the hopetthat good might result if they induced the volunteers 
‘to leave Goshen, ang then handed the settlement over to Sir Charles 
Warren, If this were not done, if Sir Charles Warren did not enter 
Bechuanaland, I saw a_grave dilemma for the Colony in thé future, 
“Suppose you succeed in preventing him, and suppose your first Cape 
Parliament had presented to it a petition frou the volunteers, or a con- 
siderable number of them, asking for wnion with the Transvaal, while 
the rest asked for annexation to the Cape Colony, how would you 
proceed? The English Government would expect the Cofvention line 
to be upheld ; you would feel it to be very invidious to have to o 
the Transvaal single-handed ; and you would then sge fully what I 
wish to point out to-night, that this is a question which ought not to - 
he decided by the wishes of the volunteers or freebooters.”” 

As the attention.of all South Africa had- now ‘been given to this 
subject of Bechuanaland, and as it was of the utmost importance that 
calmness and confidence should be produced in men’s minds instead of 
the miserable passions which were bging inflamed by those wi were 
expecting, if not working for, a contest between the freebooters-and 
their friends and the English Government, I felt it to be my duty to 
bring forward the suggestion that when Bechuanslapd was once in his 
possession, Sir Charles Warren, in settling all land matters, should be 
assisted by a South African representative Commission. This Commis- 
sion might consist of two members from the Cape Colopy, find one 
member from Natal, one from the Free State, one from the Transvaal, 
and one representing the native interests. The last to be ndminated by 
the High Commissioner and approved-by the chiefs ; the others to be 
Nominated by the Frecutive of the resnective Governments Ry thia 
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as against the freebootere, And the sitting sf such a Commission might 
grow in the course of time to something mor perthanent, by which the 
- united judgment of South Africa could be gscertamed, 


The lectitré was very well ‘received, and especial’ com-’ 
mendation was bestowed pn the «propoged Commissign ; ‘jit 
would be the Saving of the country,”one of my audience 
remarked. After the lecturé w&s over and the usu] thanks 

“had been proposed, the students . rose and marched sut. 

- Whether: resolved upon beforehand or 4s: an imprompty I 
cannot say, but as they marched out the~struck up.“ God 
save the Queen.” Their parents and-seniorg looked astonished 
for a moment, but there was nét displdgsure in. a single 
countenance. . And why should there be’? ~The young men 
themselves were-p fair sight to look at, an¥ they sang tha 
‘old anthem well. In my ears it was the anthem of South 
African freedom, peace, and loyalty. «The&men who,sang 
would uphold their singing. I heard in it a8 knell of free- 
booting and disorder on our borders, and of that narrow 
separative bigotry and pride which have worked .such. mis-, 
chief anfong the colonists within the Volony. March on, 
with God’s blessing, young South Africa! My children will 
see better days than their father. 

_ | The proposal for a South African Commission to aasist 
Sir Charles Warren in settling land claims in Bechuanaland’ 
met“with no favour from a smalt section of colonists who were 
then shouting and shrieking, “ Stand aside and let England 
assert herself!” “Nor did it meet with the approval of those 
who still hoped t6 segsthis great question settled without the 
presence ar help of the Imperial Power. As the publication’ 

-of this [écture was also called for in pamphlet form—both 
din English and in Dutch—I femarked in the preface that 
* one reason for giving heed to my suggestion was, that it was 
disapproved bf extréme men on both sides. 

: tn the month of November a similar lecture was delivered 
“by'mg inePort Elizabeth, at the request of a local Committee, 

: 2 age the largest audience I had addressed in the Cape. 

my. I lfad:the pleastre of being received with the same“, 
“gordiatity asin Capetown, But what struck me at, the 
Peat Elizabeth meeting was the great cbrdiality with which. 
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the speech ef”a merthant who wasa Gérman by birtiy was 
yeceived, “TI love my fatherland,” said this gentleman ;-“T 
am proud of the Emperor and his great Chancellor, bit I 
have long loved to think of myself as a British citizen—a. 
subject of the Queen.” ‘This statement was réceived with 
the utmost*enthusiasm, and the cheering lasted for several 
minutes. The incident was to-me full qf meaning. Here 
. was national sentiment in its place—a German, and yet a 
British cdlonist. In the enthusiasm of the people I saw 
the longing for administrative strength and union, which are 
destined to accomplish so ‘mrith in South Africa when onc& 
they are rightly established there. In this gentleman’s evi- 
Gently siticere declaratiog in favour of the English flag and the 
freedom of an. English Colony, I thought I saw a lesson for 
the great minds presiding wer the'mjghty. German Empire, 
whose HWfe-blood is steadily it by emigration. 
The next place to which I. was “invited waa Grahame- 
town, the capital of the English settlers of 1820, gad & 
very pretty Colonial town.-~Here F was among a people 
who had been fgvdtrable to the politics of Mr. Upington 
and Mr. Sprigg; and Mr, Ayliff, one of their citizens, was a 
member.of the Ministry. But the’views of Grahamstown 
as to Bechuanaland were “as sound as a bell.” The Min- 
isters could collect information in Bechuanaland, and 
influence freebooters to leave it, but they ouglit to do 
nothing to keep Sir Charles Warren out of that country. It 
was a question of supremacy and loyalty. “ Bechuanaland 
was an Imperial obligation, and Grahamstown would not 
see an ‘Imperial officer hustled out of the country. Both 
Port Elizabeth and Grahamstown spoke very clearly about 
the necessity for the settlement being an Imperial one, as it 
would overtask the power of the Colony to carry it through - 
alone. It was also regretted that the Miiisters were not 
accampanied by a representative of the Imperial Government 
-on their journey into the Protectorate; and it was guggested 
that the Imperial influence and protection should now be 
extended in Bechuanaland as far west as was necessary to” 
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+ Once in the Eastern. Province of the Colosy, I received 
‘numerous letters from the various towns, inviting me % 
come and lecture on the all-engrossing questions of the day, 
‘and expressifg the utmost pleasure at the outburst of 
healthy public opinion which hadetaken place in other parts 
of the Colony.” I was also deeply impressed with the kind- 
ness of many friends, some of them before unknown, who 
now expressed the hope that when Sir Charles. Warten. 
arrived in South Africa, Sir Hercules Robinson would recgm- 
mend to him my return with him to Bechuanaland, to assist 
‘him in his work. These expressions meant more than kind 
approval of an individual, and had reference tothe all-per= 
vading desire of the people that the strong voice of EnglfSi 
public opinion should be effectually heard in South Africa 
in its unhappy and divided condition. bs 

“In any case, Mg Mackenzie,” said one of the most 
influential »men in the Eastern Province, “ you should be in 
Capeipwn when Sir Charles Warren arrives. The High | 
Commissioner and thé, Special-Commissioner will naturally 
wish to consult you concerning a country which you know 
better fran any other man.” : ‘ 

And so I concluded my Eastern ,Province visit and 
rea¢hed Capetown in time to be a spectator of’ the splendid 
reception given to Sir Charles Warren on his arrival in the 
country. The High Commissioner, however, made no re- 
quest for my services or my advice, The mention which he 
did make of my name to Sir Charles Warrep, according to 
the published statement of the Special Commissioner (4432; 
119, 163), was to dissuade Sir Charles from conversing with 
me coygerning the actual condition of Bechuanaland And 
Sif Charles loyally followed ‘the advice of the High Com-- 
missioner. But the friendly instincts of the public, crowd- 
ing on the Cape Docks alongside the steamer, made it an 
easy matter for the Deputy Commissioner, who had beeome 
identified with certain strong sentiments of the colonists, te 
pass through the crowd and to shake hands with the Special , 

~ Commissioner from England while the latter was still on board | 
ship. It.was-d meeting in which tht people had evident sym- 
pathy. ‘But beyond this, and two short visits to.Sir Cfiarles 
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at his quarters in Capetown, where I had the pleasure of 
being introduced to his staff, 1 saw nothing of the Special 
Commissioner for Bechuanaland on his way to that country. 


Sir Charles Warren-and staff, with special - service 
officers, left England on the 14th Novembér 1884. The 
time on board the Grantully Castle was carefully utilised in 
the thorough consideration of all the details of the difficult 
and delicate work which was before the Expedition as a 
military undertaking. Committees and sub-committees were . 
formed for the consideration of “various divisions of the 
subject; these sat, discussed, and drew up reports; and in 
this way much preparatory work was aceomplished, and 
information concerning the future scene of operations of the 
utmost importance, from a military point of view, was gener- 
ally diffused among the heads of the Expedition. The 
officers selected to assist Sir Charles Warren were men 
eminently qualified to do so. The second in command was 
Colonel F. W. E. F.’ Walker, C.B., of the Scots Guards, 
Assistant Adjutant°and Quartermaster-General. Colonel 
J. Duncan was Assistant Adjutant and Quartermaster- 
General for lines ‘oeommunication. ” Lieutenant-Colonel E. 
R. Cottingham, ofthe Royal Artillery, had charge of the 
Remount Department. Lieutenant;Colonel C. W. Murray, 
of the Gloucestershire Regiment, was Deputy Assistant 
Adjutant and Quartermaster-General, and so was Major R. 
E. Allen of the East Yorkshire Regiment. Captain A. J. 
Watson, Suffolk Regiment, was Acting Brigade-Major ; Cap- 
tain R. H. Jelf, RE, was Director of Military Telegraphs. 
Cape people were glad to find that young Captain Sir Bartle | 
Frere, son of their late Govefnor, was Aide-de-Camp to Sir 
Charles. Captain M. F. Walker was also Aide-de-Camp 
and Acting Military Secretary. Lieutenant A. E, Haynes, 
RE,, was Private Secretary. 

When it was announced in Capetown, on thee4th De- 
cember, that the mail steamer had arrived with Sir Charles 
Warren on board, the joy and excitement were unprece- 
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to Sir Charles were to be seen on every side. Indeed, no 
servant of the crown at any period of the history of the 
Colony ever received such a welcome from the inhabitants - 
as that accorded to the head of the Bechuanaland Expedi- 
tion. The reason was twofold—zit was an outburst of re- . 
joicing on the part of the intelligent and the loyal that . 
Imperial influence was at last being thrown in on the side 
of order and progress in South Africa; and the intelligent 
colonists were to be no longer left alone to battle with the 
pernicious doctrinés of the freebooting and retrograde school 
of politics. While this was the gteat reason, and it would 
have animated the publi¢ of Capetown and of the Colony, no 
matter who had been sent out as head of the Expedition, 
yet the grateful joy was increased to enthusiastic confidence 
when an officer appeared in that capacity who was approved. 
at the Cape as heartily as in England. The first of the 
addresses of welcome was from “the Colonists of the Cape 
of Good Hope,” and was as follows :— 

.. “We, the undersigned Colonists of the Cape of Good Hope, beg to 
welcome you to South Africa as a representefive of Her Majesty the 
Queen, specially commissioned to assert Imperial Zuthority and restore 
law and order in Bechuanaland. We beg to asaure you that your 
appointment has been hailed with the ~ 1 by all loyal 
subjects of Her Majesty, in South Africa, bom! on account of your 
own experience in South Afrizan administration and of the proof it 
affords of the determination*of the British Government to check law- 
less and disloyal proceedings fatal to the interests of good government 
and civilisation in South Africa. ‘ 

“Without presuming to dictate or suggest any line of action in 
reference to the responsible duties which await you, we beg to express”. | 
the earnest hopt that no settlement of the difficulties in South Afriea * 
may be recognised by Hor Majesty’s Government which does not pro- 

~vidé adequate guarantee for the orderly government of the country, 
pased on aloyal recognition of Brith supremacy as well as the effectual 
discouragement of lawless enterprises so fatal to. the progress of South 
Africa.” ~ 

The reply of Sir Charles was as follows :-— 

MreEbden, Mr. Fuller, Mr. Searle, and Gentlemen—-I assure 
you it ia a great pleasure to me to find myself. once mote in the old 
Colony—a country in-which I take so much interest and in which I 
feel almost as if I were ‘at home. I have to express te you, and to the 
gentlemen who have signed this address, my grateful acknowledgment 
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“Tt has given ‘me great pleasure to learn that, in the execution of 
the duty entrusted to me, I shall enjoy your support; and I shall 
endeavour to deserve the confidence which you so kindly express,” 

The Town Council of Capetown, as representing the 
inhabitants of that city, also presented Sir Charles with 
a warm address of welcome, in which the following sentences 
occurred :— 

“The Town Council are fully conscious of the unexampled diffi- 
culties surrounding the questious which will engage your Honour’s 
att@ntion ; but they are fully persuaded, from their knowledge of your 
Honour’s eminent services in this and other portions of Her Majesty's 
empire, that nothing will be wanting which prudence, sagacity, and 
experience can devise for settling the affairs of Bechuanaland upon a 
sound and enduring basis, 


“The Town Council of Capetown respectfully wish your Honour 
God-speed on your anxious and responsible mission, believing that it 
will result in the reign of law and order being restored, and tend in 
a considerable degree to the return of that political quietude on 
which the progress and wellbeing of South Africa so greatly depend.” 

This address was not agreed to unanimously. Mr. 
Hofmeyr and My. U’Reilly were dissentients. Mr. Hof- 
meyr explained that he was not to be understood as dis- 
approving of Sir C. Warren; but ‘held that the Council 
was going out of its way to address him, as the settlement 
of Bechuanaland was an Imperial responsibility and not a 
Colonial question. . 7 

As the reader is aware, at the time of the arrival of Sir 
Charles Warren a correspondence was proceeding between the 
Cape Ministry, the High Commissioner, and the Imperial 
Government, with reference to the projected settlement by 
the Ministers of the affairs of Goshen. For a few days the 
question was undecided whetKer or not the Expedition was 
to proceed to Bechuanaland or to return to England, But 
ou the 9th December the Bechuanaland Field Force was 
placed under the command of Sir Charles Warren. Lieut.- 
General Sir Leicester Smyth, commanding Her Majesty's 
troops in South Africa, rendered Sir Charles Warren every 
assistance in his power, loyally recognising his special quali- 
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officer in charge of a military district thus cordially assists 
his junior in rank and in years in discharging, on his separate 
responsibility, duties of active service connected with that 
district, such loyalty to duty and large-minded recognition 
of actual merit ought not to be passed over without special 
mention. It is, therefore, a pleasing duty to emphasise’ the 
fact that the successful Bechuanaland Expedition, under Sir 
Charles Warren, was carried through while General Sir 
Leicester Smyth was in command of Her Majesty’s Forges 
in South Africa, and in constant and hearty co-operation 
with Sir Charles Warren ; and that when the military duties - 
were virtually over, Sir Leicester is understood to have 
expressed to the authorities at the War Office a.very high 
opinion of the manner in which they had been performed by 
Sir Charles Warren. How pleasant it would have been had 
such loyalty and co-operation characterised the history of the 
civil department of the Expedition, and had the connection 
between the Special Commissioner for Bechuanaland and the 
High Commissioner been as happy as that between Sir C. 
Warren, as Commander of the Bechuandland Expedition, and 
Sir L. Smyth as the Officer Commanding in South Africa. 
Although the resulf of the visit to Rooi Grond of the 
Colonial Ministers, Messrs. Upington and Sprigg, was not 
decided when General Warren arrived in Capetown, the 
leading Colonial towns had already expressed strong dis- 
approval of the action of the Ministers, and especially of 
-the speech of Mr. Upington, the Premier. The avowed . 
object of Ministers was to render unnecessary or prevent 
the march of Sir Charles Warren and his force to Bechuana- 
land. Taken in connection with the speeches which had 
been made in the Cape Parlfament with reference to the . 
exclusion of the Imperial factor from South Africa, the inter- 
ference of the Cape Ministers in Bechuanaland, after an 
expedition had been resolved upon by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, wader an experienced officer, well-known in the 
country, excited the liveliest suspicion and apprehension 
on the part of the most intelligent colonists; and anxiety 
wae vam ovaat thranchant the Colony till it was known 
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There can be no doubt that this decision on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government gave great satisfaction through- 
out the country. Giving the Colonial Ministers credit for 
the best intentions, every one felt that by their proposed 
settlement of Goshen they, were imposing work on the Cape 
Colony which the Colony could not perform. There was 
really no power in the Colony available to coerce the free- 
pooters of Bechuanaland. Therefore, under the Colony’s 
rule they would not have been coerced ; and so, being masters 
of the situation, the freebooters would have had the choice 
of going over to the Transvaal, which would thus have 
secured, through Messrs. Upington and Sprigg, the territory 
which had been refused to the Transvaal Deputation in 
London ; or the freebooting community of Goshen, joined to 
the already preponderating Yfiorance of the Colonial elector- 
ate, would have swamped the progress of the whole country 
for many years. And yet the two Ministers in question 
are themselves men of education, and professedly inspired 
with the highest motives. 

The portion of “the Bechuanaland Field Force supplied ., 
from Her Majesty’s Army consisted of the 6th (Inniskilling) 
Dragoons from Natal, under Colonel F. G. S. Curtis ; a battery 
of Royal Artillery, under Colonel G. B. B, Hobart, also from 
Natal ; the 7th Company of Royal Engineers and Telegraph 
Company, under Colonel A. G. Durnford, from England; Ist 
Battalion of Royal Scots, from the West Indies, under Colonel 
H. G. White; 10th Company Commissariat and Transport 
Corps, under Major W. D. Richardson, Assistant Commissary 
General, from England ; detachment of Ordnante Store Corps, 
from England, under Major E. E. Markwick. There was also 
a’very efficient Medical Staff “ander Deputy Surgeon-General 
J. G, Faught, as Principal Medical Officer. The Force was 
accompanied by one Army Chaplain, and by four Acting 
Chaplains—belonging to the Episcopal, Wesleyan, Roman 
Catholic, and Presbyterian Churches. A Scriptura Reader 
also laboured among the men of the Force. 

Sir Charles Warren had entrusted the selection of the 
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previously served in South Africa, both in Zululand and in 
Bechuanaland. There were very great difficulties connected 
with this enlistment, but these were most successfully en- 
countered by Captain Harrel as representing Sir Charles 
Warren, assisted by Colonel the Hon, P. Methuen; C.B,, who 
also personally inspected and approved of each man, and 
afterwards commanded the regiment. Its name was the 
1st Regiment of Mounted Rifles, but it was more frequently 
called Methuen’s Horse. Six hundred men were selected 
out of immense numbers who crowded Captain Harrel’s office 
in Leicester Square, London, every day. The work of 
restoring order in South Africa had evidently stirred the 
‘mind of the English people; and several good. regiments 
could have been enrolled instead of one. Owing to some 
legal difficulty, the enlistment’ could not be ratified till the 
men reached Capetown, and in the meantime they secured 
their passage free to the Cape. To the honour of the men, 
and the credit of Colonel. Methuen, now in command, as well 
as of Captain Harrel, who selected them, only one man took 
advantage of this difficulty, and refused’to enrol in Capetown ; 
- and in his case it was only a temporary whim, for he was 
afterwards found in Béchuanaland enlisted in anqther regi- 
ment. Captain Harrel commenced inspecting volunteers in 
London on 14th November, and the regiment of 600 men 
was in camp north of the Orange River, 570 miles from 
Capetown, before the end of the year. 
A regiment of Mounted Rifles was raised, by direction of, 
Sir Charles- Warren, by Colonel F. Carrington, C.M.G., from 
the Cape Colony, excluding Griqualand West. This regiment 
was composed of colonists of all races selected from a large 
number of applicants. The*men were previously examimeéd 
in riding and shooting. The 2d Mounted Rifles—or Carring- 
ton’s Horse, as it was usually called—was a fine body of 
men, fully acquainted with all the ways of the country. 
The whole regiment was enlisted at different centres in the 
Colony, and concentrated at Barkly West on the Vaal River, 
‘fully equipped, in the space of six weeks. 
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largely of an excellent stamp of men who, living in Kimberley 
and feeling the effects of the anarchy in the neighbouring 
country of Bechuanaland, were anxious personally to assist in 
the re-establishment of peace and order so necessary to the 
prosperity of the Colony. .Many of the officers and men 
had formerly served under Sir Charles Warren. 

A regiment of Pioneers was organised under Colonel C. E. 
Knox, part of which was mounted, the rest being Engineer 
Artificers, or men otherwise capable of performing the duties of 
volunteer sappers, under the Officer Commanding Engineers. 
This regiment did capital service in different parts of Bechua- 
naland in road-making and well-sinking—a company of 
them, under Captain J. C. Campbell, R.E., having carried _ 
their operations as far north as Shoshong. 

Besides the above regiments from the azmy and of volun- 
teers, Captain F. J. Kempster, on the order of Sir C. Warren, 
enrolled a corps of natives of Sonth Africa, some of them 
being men who had served under the General in the Griqua~ 
land West wars of 1878. Their specific function was to 
guard the baggage anf supplies. They also did good service 
in pioneer work in connection with the Royal Engineers. 
The enrolment of these men had beén fully sanctioned by 
Her Majesty's Government. And yet the High Commis- 
sioner saw fit to make this one of the formal charges against 
Sir Charles Warren which he brought before Her Majesty's 
Government. But in bringing together the resources of 
peace and order in South Africa as opposed to freebooting 
and rapine, Her Majesty’s Special Commissioner would 
have been very short-sighted indeed if he had not for many 
reasons enrolled some of the native races in his force. It is 
to be regretted that these reasoius did not occur to the High 
Commissioner, who ought to have had before his mind the 
pacification of the whole country. The loyal Colonial press 
did not join the High Commissioner in condemning the 
enrolment of natives. There can be no doubt tkat the 
omission of such a regiment in the force would have been 
regarded as a source of weakness by all intelligent colonists 
who wished well to the Exnedition. It was absurd to sup- 
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expedition against men who had themselves consented to 
enrol as the volunteers of native chiefs, and who had fought 
against natives under these native chiefs, and alongside the 
native forces of these chiefs for the space of two years. In 
South Africa we do not want a mischievous classification 
suggested, of white against black, or Dutch against English, 
or vice versa, but we do want all the weight and resource of 
the party of peace and order as against the freebooting and 
lawless party, irrespective of colour or language. a 
Troops were at first forwarded by ordinary passenger 
trains, afterwards separately by special trains. The outfit 
and equipment of the volunteers did not come from England 
‘concurrently with the men. Some of it arrived three weeks 
Jater, At first the Cape railway officials added to the delay 
by mixing up Bechuanaland and other articles at the Cape- 
town Station. The Commissariat and Transport Company 
came to the Cape in a different ship from that bringing 
their equipment, which came a fortnight later. : 
The clothing of all the Bechuanaland Field Foree—regu- 
lars and volunteers, officers and men—wgs made of brown 
or yellow corduroy, and consisted of tunic and pantaloons, 
with “ putties” of blué stuff supporting the lower part of the 
leg, and keeping out the dust. The only men not in cords 
were the Native Guides, who had been favoured with the old 
red coats formerly worn by the English infantry, no doubt 
because they were most easily obtained. Some of the regi- 
ments wore helmets, but the volunteers, officers and men, 
wore wideawake felt hats to match the gray cords,—not the 
handsomest but the most serviceable and most comfortable, 
head-covering for South Africa. The Guides wore Seatele 
bonnets. It was a special arfangement in the Bechuasaland 
Force that all officers and men should eassy fifles, artillery 
officers and men included. The advantages of the uniform 
selected were considerable. The men were often marching 
throughecountry exactly the colour of their clothing, so that 
when stretched on the ground at any distance they could not 
be distinguished. It did not soon get torn by thorn-bushes, 
4:4 ot coam look dirty, and was easily washed. The only 
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first unpacked and distributed. After a good washing this, 
of course, disappeared. There can be no doubt that even in 
this matter of the choice of clothing an impression was pro- 
duced in’South Africa. Officers and “men dressed alike in 
the cords so much worn hy the Boers themselves,—every 
man a rifieman—routine and red tape had evidently been 
put aside on this occasion; the Force had the appearance 
of meaning “ business.” 

. With reference to the successful enrolment of so many 
men in South Africa for the purpose of asserting law and 
order in Bechuanaland, there can be no doubt that it was a 
genuine expression of the opposition and disgust excited 
throughout the Colony by the lawless proceedings of white 
men in Bechuanaland, which had put an end to the 
interior trade with the Colony, There was also a strong 
glow of grateful feeling inthe minds of Colonists to the 
Imperial Government for coming to rescue the country from 
lawlessness, and from bondage to the retrogressive party in 
the” Colony, who were inspired and stimulated from the 
Transvaal. To crown these reasons there was another—the 
personal popularity of Sir Charles Warren; each man felt 
he was to be “under Warren,” and that meant a great deal. 
to every Colonist who volunteered. Not only at the 
Diamond Fields but throughout the Colony this name of 
itself was sufficient to evoke-enthusiasm ; it Was generally 
felt that the cause which had “ Warren” at its head would 
be worth fighting for, and would be successful. 

Sir Charles Warren gave himself little rest after his 
-,arrival in Capetown. At one time the public heard of him 
as transacting business in Capetawn ; he was next reported 
to be on the banks of the Orafige River; and in a few days 
he might have been again seen in Capetown in no apparent 
hurry, and ready to spare a few minutes to speak to old 
South African friends, many of whom visited Capetown ex- 
pressly to meet him. The camp at Langford sooneswelled 
in numbers. The Engineers and Commissariat and Trans- 
port Companies were the first to occupy the ground, and were 
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certain disaffected persons were planning an attack on the 
newly-formed camp. The idea of interfering with the trans- 
port of the froops was more or less openly referred to by the 
disloyal papers ; it was even mentioned as a possibility to Sir 
C. Warren himself by those who were recognised as prominent 
adherents of the anti-English faction, and anonymous letters 
received by Sir Charles threatened the same thing, It 
would seem that one attempt to wreck a train was actually 
made. Sir Charles Warren was informed that a numbey of 
stones had been placed on the line at a certain place in the 
northern part of the Colony. It was said that this was 
done by native farm-servants, but whether at the direct 
instigation of their masters, or from overhearing the openly- 
expressed wish of the latter was not known. 

In these circumstances it was difficult to ascertain 
exactly how the military were to be transported,—whether 
they were to travel by night or by day, or if they were tg 
be massed in numbers anywhere on the line in the Colony. 
While these and-other questions were occupying people’s 
attention, it was announced that a consigerable number of 
soldiers and volunteers had actually reached the camp -at 
Langford, on the Orange River ; that volunteers fram Kim- 
ferley had joined them; and that enlistment of Colonial 
volunteers was going on briskly throughout the Colony. 
The party of outrage were overawed ; the highest and best 
feeling of the Colony was evidently against them, and by and 
by military trains were run without hindrance or accident. 

On the 30th December Sir Charles Warren arrived in 
Kimberley, formerly the capital of the Crown Colony of»: 
Griqualand West, and the seat of the great diamond mining 
industry. It may be, said Without exaggeration that the 
whole town of Kimberley turned out to meet its former 
Administrator, and to welcome him as the head of the 
Bechuanaland Expedition. Kimberley had most strongly _ 
denounced the settlement provisionally made by Messrs. 
Upington and Sprigg as derogatory to British honour and 
detrimental to the best interests of the country. And now 
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and progress in the country, as well as an enthusiasm for 
Sir Charles himself, which were not only gratifying to the 
General personally, but were most helpful at that time to the 
cause of law and order. It is true, that for some reason or 
other, the cause of Colonial volunteering, which had flourished - 
in a remarkable manner when the Diamond Fields was a 
Crown Colony, had been neglected since annexation to the 
Cape Colony. Before that event Griqualand West had 
been able to send a regiment of first-class volunteers to 
the assistance of the Cape Colony in the Kaffir war of 
1877-78, under Sir Charles (then Major) Warren. Since 
annexation, however, the volunteers at Kimberley had been 
disbanded, Certain guns had been. removed from Kim- 
perley, which had been presented to Griqualand West by 
the Imperial Government, and the arms and ammunition 
of the Griqualand West Volunteer Force hail also been in 
part, if not wholly, removed. To such a marked extent had 
this disarmament of Kimberley taken place that Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, himself a resident in Kimberley, at that time Deputy 
Commissioner for Bechuanaland, as well as Member of theCape 
Parliament, directed Sir Charles Warren’s attention to the 
subject, and suggested that a sufficient number of stands of 
arms should be forwarded to Kiniberley, and held there in 
reserve. It is understood that Sir Charles Warren followed 
this advice as a precautionary measure, and in’case of general 
disturbance. While, however, Kimberley had thus been 
practically disarmed, a number of the citizens had already 
enlisted under Colonel Gough, and the feelings and opinions 
of the people now freely expressed in addresses, resolutions, 
and speeches were themselves more powerful than any other 
weapon, and were most infludntial throughout the country. 
When Kimberley thus unanimously and enthusiastically 
pronounced. for loyalty to the Queen, for justice to all classes 
without respect to race or colour, and for peace and progress, 
Her Majesty’s Special Commissioner and head of thesBechua- 
naland. Expedition felt that his confidence in his old and 
fast friends had been amply justified, and that an important 
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settled that Barkly West was a suitable site for a camp. 
Leaving Kimberley, therefore, on the day following his arrival 
there, Sir Charles crossed the Vaal, and reaching Barkly West, 
was able, from the reports and advice of officers of his Intelli- 
gence Department, who had been some time in the district, to 
fix on a site for the camp and make a bargain with the owner 
of the land. It may not be out of place to mention that 
both here and at the Orange River Sir Charles experienced 
no difficulty in dealing personally with the farmers who owned 
the lands needed by him. But at both places coytractors or 
speculators appeared as the candid friends of Bott parties, 
and especially of the farmers, in each case strongly advocating 
great increase of Government expenditure. In both cases Sir 
Charles flatly declined to have anything to say to these out- 

‘siders, At Barkly West the farmer was intelligent enough 
to see that his wisest course was to distrust his professed 
friends and trust the General. This was not so clear to the 
Dutch-speaking farmer on the south bank of the Orange 
River; he was over-persuaded to hold out for exorbitant 
prices which it had not occurred to hinf to ask when himself 
dealing with the General. In this case the lesson was a 
sharp one,—the camp was moved off the farmer's lands entirely, 
the river was crossed, and*# camp formed at Langford on the 
north bank of the Orange River. 

Opposition to the Expedition in the Cape Colony was 
now confined to the perfectly constitutional and pacifie form 
of resolutions, which were forwarded to Capetown from 
branches of the Afrikander Bond throughout the Colony. 
The documents were of one general purport—to disavow 
disloyalty or seditious sentiments, and to state,¢he strong 
opinion that, as the settlerfient of a late Cape Minister 
(Mr. Rhodes) had been accepted, that of the present Min- 
isters should not be rejected. Bgth should bg adopted. 


Es CHAPTER Il 
URGENT ADVICE AND ITS RESULTS 


Leavina Barkly West on the 1st January, Sir C. Warren 
returned to Langford. by a road passing to the west of 
Kimberley. This road was more direct, and avoided prox- 
imity to the Free State, whereas the ordinary road from 
Hopetown to Kimberley proceeded for miles close to the Free 
State, and is said to pass over into the State at certain places. 
While there was no reason to suppose that the Free State 
authorities would ,have objected to the use of this intersect- 
ing road by the Expedition, itgguse might have led to possible 
complications, or have been made a grievance by disaffected 
people. Then there were the great difficulties of marching 
volunteers, newly enrolled, through a large town such as 
Kimberley—difficulties whicl were not diminished when the 
inhabitants were full of kindness and enthusiasm -towards 
the Expedition. What Sir Charles had to find out, therefore, 
was, whether there were watering-places on the western road 
at sufficiently frequent intervals for men, horses, mules, and 
cattle. When he had satisfied himself that this was the case 
by personal inspection, as he réde from Barkly West to Lang- 
ford, the first party of men were moved from Langford on the 
2d January, the day after the General’s return to that place. 
There being no telegraph on this route, the services of the 
Army Signallers, under Captain. A. Davidson, wererbrought 
into requisition. There were a few roadside canteens on the 
way; and as so many of the men were newly enrolled, a staff 
officer was told off to take charge of each restine-place: and 
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cally no irregularities either or this or on any other part of 
the road north, There was, however, some disaffection among 
the Dutch farmers of this district, which was at first ex- 
pressed with some force and bitterness. When, however, they 
saw that no offence whatever was given ; and that, for every- 
thing obtained, reasonable payment was at once made, while 
person and property wete everywhere respected ; the farmers 
seemed to change their minds, or overcome their first pre- 
judices, and hecame friendly and willing to oblige. No doukt 
an armed force under another leader, and composed of differ- 
ent material or manifesting a different spirit, could have 
casily increased the disaffection among these farmers. Parties 

of about 100 men now left Langford every day for Barkly 
West. On the 9th January, heliographic communication 
having been established along the route as far as Barkly 
West, Sir Charles proceeded to take up his quarters at the 
latter place, leaving the officer next him in rank (Colonel 
Walker, C.B.) in charge at Langford. Afterwards the Head- 
quarters Staff proceeded to Barkly West, when Lieutenant- 
Colonel W. C. Molyneux took charge of the line of com- 
munication between Langford«aad Barkly West, Colonel J. 
Dunean at this time befng in charge of the base et Cape- 
town, On the 22d January the whole of the troops had 
arrived at Barkly West, and were encamped on the bank of 
the Vaal River. * 

. When the High Commissioner asked for the services of 
Sir Charles Warren as leader of the Bechuanaland Expedi- 
tion, he did not seem to contemplate his exercising any civil 
functions whatever. The High Commissioner asked for 
him— 

“To organise police and command the whole Expedition.” 


And in stating his qualifications, the High Commissioner 
mentioned that Sir Charles— 


“Had alre@ly conducted a successful campaign in Bechuanaland. He 
is respected by the Boers, and was greatly liked by the volunteers, 
who would gladly serve under him again” (4213, 102), 


So far from wishing to bestow any civil duties or responsi- 
bilities unon Sir Charles Warren the attitnde af the Wich 
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Commissioner would seem to have been rather to divide with 
him even the purely military or police work. This is shown 
by the request of the High Commissioner already spoken of, 
that Mr. Rhodes, his Deputy, should organise in Kimberley 
the Colonial volunteers who should form part of the Bechua- 
naland Expedition (4213, 103). 

But the requirements of Bechuanaland-at this crisis in 
our South African history do not secm to have appeared in 
quite the same light to Her Majesty’s Government, or to the 
people of England, as they did to the High Commissioner 
and one or two friends in Capetown. Her Majesty's 
Government decided that they needed in Bechuanaland not 
only the kind of officer described by. Sir Hercules Robinson, 
but a Special Commissioner for the discharge of civil and 
political duties. This was an important and far-reaching 
decision. As a military commander, Sir Charles Warren in 
Bechuanaland was placed in practical independence of the 
General Commanding in South Africa, from whom, neverthe- 
less, and from the Secretary of State for War, he was to 
receive lis orders. Sir Charles was selected as qualified for 
the military work in Bechuanaland, and it was necessary to 
his suceess that he should have local command and feel local 
responsibility. There was not the least slight involved in 
all this upon the General Commanding, who had never been 
in Bechuanaland, and had*never either managed or mis- 
managed any military affair in that country. But the case 
was different with the High Commissioner. He had had 
charge in Bechuanaland; he had asked for a soldier and 
policernan, and besides these, he got a Special Commissioner 
as well, holding 2 Commission from Her Majesty for the dis- 
charge of civil and political work in Bechuanaland. Accord- ' 
ing to this Commission, which was almost identical im its 
wording with that of the High Commissioner, Sir Charles 
Warren was to represent Her Majesty’s crown and authority 
in Bechuanaland; to transact in relation to Bechuanaland 
all business which might be lawfully transacted by him with 
the President or Representatives of the Free State or the 
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might scem to him necessary in connection with the native 
tribes. The instructions of Sir Charles were as follow :— 


 Downrna Srreer, November 10, 1884, 


“Sr—I am directed by the Earl,of Derby to inform you that 
you have been selected by Her Majesty’s Government for the appoint- 
ment of Special Commissioner in Bechuanaland. 

“2, The general object of your mission is, as stated in the memor- 
andua submitted by you to the Secretary of State for War, to remove 
the Alibusters from Bechuanaland, to restore order in the territory, jo 
reinstate the natives on their lands, to take such measures as may be 
necessary to prevent further depredation, and finally to hold the country 
until its further destination is known. You have also correctly defined 
the outlines of the policy to be adhered to, and your own duties as 
Special Commissioner. 

“3. You will, as Special Commissioner, be under the direction of 
Sir Hercules Robinson, Governor of the Cape Colony and Her Mujesty’s 
High Commissioner in South Africa, who will, however, be requested 
to leave you a very large discretion as regards all local matters, I 
approve of your proposal to communicate as soon as possible with the 
President of the Orange Free State, and with residents in the Colony 
and elsewhere. 

“4, With regard to all operations in the fieyl, and the organisation 
of the mounted Volunteer Force, you will receive your instructions 
from thg Secretary of State for War and the General Commanding in 
South Africa, and will not be accountable to the Colonial Goyernment 
or to the High Commissioner. Should you require assistance in the 
discharge of your civil and political duties which cannot be rendered 
by the military officers on your staff, you should apply to the High 
Commissioner to sanction any necessary payments from the fund at 
his disposal for the purposes of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 

“5, You will of course clearly understand that Her Majesty's 
Government have agreed that the Cape Ministers shall in the first 
instance endeavour to effect a peaceful settlement of the difficulties in 
Montsioa’s country, and that active military operations shall not be 
commencetl until a reasonable time has elapsed. It is not possible to 
judge how much time may be so ocompied, but in a recent telegram of 
the 31st ultimo Sir H. Robinson has indicated that six weeks might 
be required. Her Majesty's Government sincerely trust that the Cape 
Government may be able to propose such a settlement as can be 
honorably accepted, but it is obvious that in the unfortunate event of 
their failigg to do so, no time should be lost in removing from the 
Protectorabe those who have violated its independence and seized the 
lands of the protected chiefs. 

“6, The Cape Government have stated that Gf their mission be 
successful) they think they will be in a position to submit to the 
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expectations be fulfilled, it will become a question for the consideration 
of Sir H, Robinson, after consultation with you, whether you should 
continue in charge of the Protectorate until the necessary measures for 
taking it over have been adopted by the Cape Parliament. If, on the 
other hand, the annexation of the territory to the Colony should for the 
present prove impracticable, it'will be necessary to maintain within it 
a-sufficient armed police force; and if it is necessary to increase the 
force now in Bechuanaland, suitable men for this purpose will doubtless 
be procurable from among the mounted volunteers, whom you are 
about to enrol. 

~ “7, Your full knowledge of the affairs of Bechuanaland renders it 
unnecessary to give you detailed explanations respecting the cireum- 
stances and the persons with whom you will have to deal; and Lord 
Derby only desires to add in conclusion that he will always be glad to 
receive, and will attach much value to, any recommendations or observa- 
tions with which you may favour him from time to time on questions 
pk policy and civil administration—I am, etc., 

* Ropert G. W. Hunnens, 
“Sir Charles Warren, K.C-M.G,” 


Now, as we have remarked, this was not the officer 
whom the High Cgmmissioner asked for: or rather, it was 
that, and a great deal more; thé Special Commissionership of 
Sir Charles Warren represented a feeling sincerely entertained 
in Enghand and in Downing Street, of dissatisfaction with the 
past history of the Bechuanaland Protectorate, as managed 
by Sir Hercules Robinson. I do not think people in England 
were quite prepared to attach blame to the High Commis- 
sioner—they simply, as Mr. Forster said, did not understand 
what the High Commissioner meant by recent changes in 
Bechuanaland ; their suspicions were aroused, and they con- 
sidered that the Protectorate now needed the fresh and un- 
trammelled mind of a Special Commissioner, as well as the 
services of a soldier and head of police. Past mistakes 
might have been the fault of Sir Hercules Robinson's 
peculiar position as Governor of the Cape Colony as well as 
High Commissioner. Without probing the cause, the dis- 
satisfaction which was felt was: real, and the me®sure of it 
was the amount of power and responsibility which had been 


conferred on the Special Commissioner. It may be said, 
and aatd with tenth that if War Malactu’e GBavammant had 
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missioner, the objects of Her Majesty's Government would 
have been far better secured, and without misunderstanding. 
But what was retained to the High Commissioner in the letter, 
was taken away in the spirit and circumstances, of the in- 
structions to the Special Commissioner. There can be no 
doubt as to the meaning of Sir’Charles Warren’s instruc- 
tions. You.are practically free and. you are responsible in 
your military capacity. As to civil and political questions, 
‘ve do not rescind the Commission so recently granted to Sir 
Hercules Robinson as High Commissioner for South Afrita. 
But while you will thus be under his direction as the High 
Commissioner for South Africa, as Bechuanaland is in South 

. Africa, Sir Hercules will be requested to leave you'a very 
large discretion as regards’ all local matters. Shoifld You 
require assistance in the discharge of your civil and politf@at 
duties which cannot be rendered by the military officers 
on your staff, you should apply to the High Commissioner 
to sanction the necessary payments. 

Most people will regard these words as meaning that the 
power and the responsibility in Bechuawaland were to belong 
to the Special Commissioner, who was not the Deputy of the 
High Commissioner, like myself or Mr. Rhodes, but who held 
his Commission directly from Her Majesty, as did fhe High 
Commissioner himself, The probable reason why formal 
supremacy was still yiclded to, the High Commissioner was 
in order to facilitate any measures which might be takett ‘for 
the speedy annexation of Bechuanaland to the Cape Colony, 
and not with the view of curtailing the local freedom of Sir 
C. Warren. This is indeed made quite certain by a despatch 
of Lord Derby to the High Commissioner, in which Sir 
Hercules Robinson is informed that “Sir Charles Warren’s 
appointment is civil and political as well as military,” and 
that “ his (the High Commissioner’s) assistance was indispen- 
sable to secure the co-operation of the Cape Colony ” (4432, 
517). The High Commissioner was also informed that Her 
Majesty’s Government “would not, of course, hold him respon- 
sible for all the details of Sir C. Warren’s proceedings ” 5 and 
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attitude of seeking. for immediate annexation was an 
unfortunate one, even for the cause of annexation itself. 
But that was probably not understood in Downing 
Street. The reader already understands that leading 
Colonists were most anxious at that time to secure the 
active presence of the Iniperial Government in the country 
on the side of peace and orderly progress, There was a 
short time of suspense when the public did not know as a 
matter of fact whether the authorities in Downing Street 
were going to consider the position of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in South Africa in a large-minded way, or whether they 
were~going over to the side of Van Pittius and Mr. Uping- 
ton,—~of Van Niekerk and Mr. Rhodes, At length they gave 
abundant” Midence that they did not contemplate a degra- 
dation so great, by their approval of the following memo- 
randum which Sig Charles Warren wrote on the subject of 
the duties of the Imperial Government in Bechuanaland :-— 


“Lonpon, October 29, 1884, 


“J, The object of this mission and expedition is to remove the fili- 
busters from Bechuanaland, to pacificate the territory, to reinstate the 
natives on their lands, to take such measures as may be necessary to 
prevent further depredations, and finally, to hold the country until its 
further destination is known, 

“2, It is to be understood that although the filibusters are for the 
most part whites, they are in the habit of employing natives in their 
pay. The pacification of the couatry, therefore, will extend not only 
to the whites but also to the native population, and will render neces- 
sary an armed native police similar to that established with success in 
1879, during a portion of which time the number of the native police 
was in excess of that of the white police. 

“3, The first object of the expedition is to remove, expel, or cap- 
ture the’ filibusters ; and in order to do this successfully it is desirable 
to limit as far as practicable their powers of recruiting their strength 
from the neighbouring territories of the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State. It will be therefore necessary, as far as it is practicable, to 
alienate the sympathies of all the respectable whites from these filibus- 
ters, With this object in view, I propose to visit the Dutch-speaking 
population about the most important centres, and to explaig to them 
personally the object of the expedition. These centres are the Paarl 
District, Cradock, and the Orange Free State. I would visit President 
Brend at Bloemfontein, with whom I am on intimate terms, and confer 
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old friends among the inhabitants of the Bloemhof district, and explain 
to them the object and policy of the British Government. 

«4, The policy, as E ‘understand it from the advices from Capetown 
as enunciated by the High Commissioner, is, there is room for all. It 
is impossible to ignore the fact that in process of time the white colon~ 
jets will extend throughout the country, ‘wherever the natives are, no © 
matter what impediments are put in their way. All classes appear to 
agree to this, from the aggressive filibusters on the one side to the 
natives themselves on the other. The only question is, how this is to 
come about: (a) It can be done in a manner actually beneficial to the 
native ; (b) It can be done by violence and by the destruction of the 
native races. The first policy is that of a Government which has the 
interest of the natives at heart, The second is that of the filibusters. 
The carrying out, however, of such a policy as that under (a) is a 
matter of the greatest delicacy. Tt can only be carried out*by 
officers, who must have no stake whatever in the commercial 
and speculations of the country, There is Jand .in 4thuanaland 
which may be occupied by whites, and reports were sent in 18%8 to 
1879 as to how these lands might be given out, * But no spdliation of 
the natives should take place, no farms should be taken from them, 
and their waters should be left entirely in their hands, The natives 
should be confirmed, after due inquiry, in what they rightfully possess ; 
but there are thousands of acres of arid land, called ‘dry farms,’ which 
may well be given out to white settlers, under due supervision, under 
the occupation clause, where water may be stored by means of dams, or 
where wells may be dug at their own expense. The native chiefs fully 
recognise that the white population will extend over the country. All 
that they seek is 9 policy of ‘give and take’—that is to 6aym they are 
quite willing to give up portion of their dry land, provided they in 
their turn are able to enjoy the protection of a powerful and just 
Government. 

«5, It is considered that when ft is fully understood by the white 
colonists that the British Government does not wish simply to hem’* 
them in and prevent their further expansion, but is willing to further 
it under due control and without violation of native rights, properties, 
and privileges, the sympathies of the better classes in the Orange Free 
State and Transvaal will become lukewarm towards the filibusters, . 
whose actions they will understand are damaging their own prospects 
in the future. This will be mot particularly the case when they 
understand that the British Government is firmly resolute in its action, 
and is determined to employ force in the cause of justice whenever it 
may be necessary.” ’ 


Thig was, on the whole, a fresh and independent state- 
ment of the policy which Sir Hercules Robinson himself had 
adopted and enunciated in London, and was surely a reason 
why the High Commissioner and the Special Commissioner 
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‘perity of the countyy on lines,which had been publicly 
advocated by both. “The -news of these things gave great 
pleasure in Capetown and dn South Africa generally. My 
own friends warmly congratulated me; the views of Sir 
Charles Warren, they said? had 80 much in common with 
awhat I had been teaching. ° 

“Tt was,” I replied, “the view of a gentleman who had 
intimate knowledge of what he was speaking about, and who 
was well known to be no partisan or adherent of a class.” 

" «Well, the question now is,” said a somewhat cynical 
gentleman, “which Sir Hercules Robinson is to receive Sir 
“Charles Warren on his arrival, and co-operate with him— 
the Governor of the Cape Colony as exhibited in recent 
muddleg in Bechuanaland—or the High Commissioner for 
South Afriva as he landed in Capetown last March, advocat- 
ing the very views which are to be upheld by Sir Charles 
Warren as Special Commissioner for Bechuanaland?” 

“The .unusual personal popularity of Sir ©. Warren 
is a powerful factor in the case, and his views are really 
those of the great bedy of the intelligent coloftists,” remarked 
an old colonist. 

“Well, gentlemen,” I said, “I have been a prophet of 
good among you, having foretold, when yon"Were all hanging 
your heads, that serious and intelligent interest in your 
affairs on the part of England, of which this Expedition is 
the expression. You are quite right; Sir Charles Warren 
expresses views generally approved both in England and in 
this Colony. But mark my words, unless a miracle takes 
place, just because Sir Charles holds these views, and will 
certainly stick to them, he will meet with such opposition as 
T had to contend against. Shame will compel it to keep 
silence for a while; for he really comes to you bringing 
freedom from a social tyranny under which you were all 
groaning. Then he is General Sir Charles Warren: a little 
time must be allowed for that also; but- my opponents will 
be his opponents before he has gone far in his work.” 

These remarks were made by me in Capetown while Sir 
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For my own part, I thought the eoming of Sir Charles 
Warren and the Bechuanaland Expedition was in more ways 
than one an event of the most important and beneficial kind 
to all South Africa. Here was.a Special Commissioner 
possessing as no other man did, the regard and the confi- 
dence of all nationalities in South Africa. He came wit! 
authority and at the head of a force, which was specially 
intended to repress disorder and lawlessness which Had for - 
years disgraced the whole country. The absence of a Gengal 
Government, the powerlessness of each local state or colony 
to do anything outside ‘its border for the benefit of South 
Africa, had been clearly shown. The necessity for temporary 
‘help in this matter from the. Imperial Government was 
apparent to many at this time. It seemed to me, therefore, 
that if Sir Hercules Robinson and Sir Charles “Warren 
realised the greatness of the opportunity for South Africa, 
and acted in sympathy with one another, and with the views . 
which both ‘had expressed, great and permaneft issues to _ 
South Africa might follow from the coming of the Special 
Commissioner and the Expedition, besides the pacification of 
Bechuanaland. There were other causes of anxiety beyond 
Bechuanaland ; sand the present want: of adaptatien in our 
arrangements in South Africa, through which the Bechuana- 
land disturbances had been possible, might be much remedied, 
if not removed, by wise co-operation and public spirit on the 
part of the two Commissioners, I held it as proved that 
the right exercise of the important functions of the High 
Commissionership of South Africa was incompatible with 
local responsibility such as that of the Governorship of a 
Colony. ‘Wotld a loyal servant of the crown do the best 
for South Africa, even at sdine self-sacrifite? Would he 
recognise obvious facts, and take advantage of them for 
the good of the country, even if, through the means which 
were used, he should appear to decrease while his neighbour 
increased ? All this would soon be answered by events 
when the Special Commissioner should begin his work in 
Bechuanaland. 
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missioner to bow to the decision of Her Majesty’s Government 
*in making the appointment, which decision was that the 
touchstone as to local Bechuanaland affairs was now to he— 
not the judgment of the High Commissioner, but the fresh 
judgment of the Special Commissioner, specially appointed 
to the work. It would, therefore, be the duty and the 
pleasure of Sir Hercules Robinson to speed Sir Charles 
Warren to the scene of his labours, and while he was in 
Capetown to give full information concerning the Protec- 
torate to the officer now specially appointed to settle its 
affairs, The strangely-opposing statements as to matters of 
fact in the Protectorate would be clearly described by him. 
His own giving up one Deputy Commissioner holding the 
views which were common to himself and the Special 
Commissioner, and appointing another Deputy with oppo- 
site opinions, and his reasons for doing so, would merit 
early mention and explanation. He would give to. the 
Special Commissioner the true history of the Hart River 
Agreement, with its added Artitle, and explain why no 
mention of this fifth*Article had been made to Her Majesty’s 
Government by himself and Mr. Rhodes, who wrote his 
report ia Capetown, and in daily communication with the 
High Commissioner. He would inform the Special Com- 
missioner very clearly now, that these Transvaal people had 
positively refused to submit to the Imperial Government, 
and he would also explain why he had informed Her 
Majesty's Government that they had submitted. Then 
would come the very important fact that they nearly all ; 
belonged to the Transvaal, but that he (the High Com- 
missioner) had not carried out as yet the -instruction of 
Lord Derby as to the delimftation of Stellaland and the 
Transvaal, with his reasons for this delay. The fact would 
be stated that the body of the people of Stellaland itself had 
repeatedly expressed their loyalty to the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and that a document of this nature, incidentally 
mentioning Sir Charles’s name and welcoming his coming, 


which had received nearly 200 signatures, had been re- 
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the pen of Mr. van Niekerk, had invoked the help of the _ 
Almighty in their opposition to the Imperial Government. 
The High Commissioner would inform the Special Commis- 
sioner that Stellaland was in eager and friendly expectation 
of the coming of Sir Charles. He would state that there 
were perhaps thirty or forty who were still “ Transvaal ” in 
their sympathies, and of these the majority were connected 
with Goshen as well as Stellaland, and had actively 
assisted in the attack on the Protectorate, and wee, 
therefore, to be reckoned with as Goshenites, There was 
thus no Stellaland difficulty whatever. The Hart River 
border and the Goshen border were purely Transvaal 
questions. These were the leading facts connected with 
Stellaland at the time when the Special Commissioner 
arrived in Capetown to assume local management and 
local responsibility in Bechuanaland. We should expect 
that they would be most carefully and fully placed before 
Sir Charles Warren by Sir Hercules Robinson with every 
paper which could” throw light on the question, as a clear 
matter of duty to Her Majesty's Goverfiment in connection 
with their appointment of a Special Commissioner for 
Bechuanaland. LImost sincerely regret to have to state that 
none of the matters above cited would appear to have been 
explained to Sir Charles, and I understand that no docu- 
ments were placed in his hand to enable him to ascertain 
what had really happened in the Protectorate. 

Tt was, of course, within the power of the High Com- 
missioner to adopt a very much less worthy course in 
dealing with the Special Commissioner. He might stick to 
his own idea of that officer’s duties, as head of the military 
and police, and practically igrfore the special political and 
civil appointment. Things might happen so that the Special 
Commissioner before he left Capetown should virtually 
occupy just the position which met the High Commis- 
sioner’s approval. The High Commissioner might at once 
proffer and press advice, and support that advice with 
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and not acting as the High Commissioner of South Africa. 
Then he might strengthen his advice by a solemn statement 
of its importance, and communicate to the subject the 
element of urgency. This, in point of fact, would be to 
deprive Her Majesty’s Government of the specific benefit to 
the public service which they had in view in appointing a 
Special Commissioner for Bechuanaland, and if adopted and 
successfully carried through by the High Commissioner 
tawards the Special Commissioner, this course of action 
would amount to carrying on the administration of Sir Her- 
cules Robinson in Bechuanaland through Sir Charles Warren. 

It would appear from Sir Hercules Robinson’s own 
account ‘of what took place at Capetown on the 6th 
December that, most unfortunately, this latter course of 
conduct towards the Special Commissioner was that which 
Sir Hercules Robinson, the High Commissioner for South 
Africa, chose to adopt. Within a few hours after Sir 
Charles Warren’s arrival in South Africa, and before he 
had entered Bechuanaland, or secn its people, Sir Hercules 
Robinson earnestly pressed and urged certain opinions 
concerning Bechuanaland upon Sir Charles, and for his 
immediste and practical adoption. These opinions were 
on points much controverted, for the consideration of which 
there was ample time after Sir Charles had reached 
Bechuanaland and had seen and heard for himself. 

Aware of the views of Sir Charles, as expressed in the 
memorandum which had been approved by Her Majesty’s 
Government, the High Commissioner now presses upon the 
Special Commissioner the services in Bechuanaland of Mr. 
Rhodes, who had publicly denounced similar views. He 
is aware also that Van Niékerk and his immediate fol- 
lowers have bitterly opposed the Imperial Government at 
Hart River, and (a part of them) in the actual fighting 

- at Montsioa’s. He, nevertheless, recommends that Her 
Majesty's Special Commissioner should at once and by 
telegram sanction the land-grants of these men without 
any inquiry. He is aware that those who submitted to 
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Imperial Government (whatever their number), yet his 
pressing advice is that power and sanction should still be 
given to the same enemies of the English Government. 
He is aware it is asserted that the unexamined ratification 
of land-claims will confer Imperial sanction upon such 
transactions as the bestowal of thirty farms on one trading 
firm for ammunition supplied to the freebooters, thus throwing 
away land to the value of some £15,000 at once, although, 
as he also knows, the freebooters themselves are anxious that 
the past management of their affairs should be overhauled 
in the interest of the incoming Administration. He has 
been informed that the new Transvaal boundary takes away 
from the natives most valuable ‘arable lands, and that if the 
Stellaland titles are also sanctioned en bloc, many of the 
‘tribe whose protection is one of our objects will become 
entirely destitute through our action, Yet he presses upon 
the Special Commissioner while he is still in Capetown that 
these land-claims should all be ratified by telegram at once, 
and without inquiry. He is aware that the misrepresented 
Stellalanders, through whose country the Expedition will 
actually pass, have sent a welcome to Sir Charles; the | 
High Commissioner and Mr. Rhodes suppress that welcome, 
and represent the condition of Stellaland as urgent, and to 
be affected beneficially through Van Niekerk and through a 
large and unexamined grant of native land, 

After earnestly pressing such advice on Her Majesty’s 
Special Commissioner for Bechuanaland while barely landed 
in Capetown, Her Majesty's High Commissioner for South 
Africa wrote out the draft of the suggested telegram to Van 
Nickerk. “Captain Bower was then called in,” says the 
High Commissioner's account of the transaction (4432, 
117), “and the rough draft of the telegram given to him 
to be copied. He remarked that Mr, Rhodes was in his 
office. The latter gentleman was accordingly invited to 
join us® etc. The impression produced on the mind of 
the Special Commissioner by the fact that advice was 
tendered at all by the High Commissioner at that stage, 
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Sir Charles it all meant, as he tells us, that “an agreement 
made by Mr. Rhodes with the Stellaland Government 
terminated on the 8th of December, and that to avoid 
disturbances and war there it would be nécessary in some 
way to renew the agreemeat ” (4432, 119). 

Sir Charles Warren further says :— 


“Your Excellency wrote out the telegram in question without 
consulting me as to its nature, and the Imperial Secretary brought it 
tome for signature, and informed me it was necessary for me to sign 
ait as Special Commissioner, and that if not sent at once, so as to be in 
Stellaland on the 8th December, disturbances would certainly ensue. 
Urifter such circumstances I felt that, as matters were still in the 
hands of your Excellency, I should do right to follow your instruc- 
tions ; but I did not consider thét’I too& any. resporsibility in a 
matter on which I was not permitted to use my own judgment. 
Owing to the sending of this telegram, your Excellency has stateds 
that Tam bound to Mr. Rhodes’s agreement. I reply that if so, the 
whole matter ought to be investigated by Her Majesty’s Government, 
as it appears to be useless to send out a Special Commissioner to 
arrange affairs, and to use his own judgment, and then for the High 
Commissioner to bind him over to his views on the second day after 
his arrival in the Cape Solony” (4432, 163). 


The telegram drafted by the- High Commissioner, and 
suggested by him as urgent to the Special Commissioner, 
the latter being at the time occupied with the gravest 
military duties, was sent in the follawing terms :— 


“From Sir Charles Warren, Capetown, to Mr. Gert van Neekerk, 
Stellaland. 


“ 6th December.—I desire to acquaint you that I am prepared to 
adhere to the settlement arranged between you and the Deputy Com- 
missioner, Mr. Rhodes, provided that it is respected by the people of 
Stellaland. I understand from Mr. Rhodes that he has arranged with 
you for the postponement of the inquiry into the cattle-thefta and the 
transfer of Government. I propose to ask him to return to Bechuana- 
land shortly to co-operate with you in maintaining order” (4275, 71). 
aN e have nothing to do here with paltry questions as to 
who proposed verbal alterations in Sir Hercules Robinson’s _ 
suggested telegram. We observe that the scene of the con- 


versation was the Government House, and that Mr. Rhodes 
: 
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after alterations (having now the names of Sir C. Warren 
and Mr. van Niekerk on it), by the High Commissioner for 
South Africa. It was then sent by him to Sir Charles “ for 
his final approval and initialling.” .Who sent this telegram 
to Van Niekerk, the open opponent of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and volunteer of Massow,—chief and volunteer now 
béth in the Transvaal, and no longer in the Protectorate ? a 

“Why, Sir Charles Warren,” says Sir Hercules Robin- 
son; “is not his name on it? Did he not initial it, havieg 
of course approved of it?” " 

The Special Commissioner replies in effect:-—“ My name 
is on the telegram; I initiglled jj But the idea of tele- 

‘graphing’to Van Nicer” “the terms to be offered, the 

actual draft of the telegram, the necessity and the urgency, 
‘do not belong to me, but to Her Majesty’s High Commis- 
sioner for South Africa. I am not responsible for the course 
then taken—that lies with the High Commissioner. My 
responsibility at Capetown was limited to acquiescence in 
the judgment of the High Commissioner, I being under the 
mistaken impression that the facts of the case were before me. 
The quality of my action was that of trust in Her Majesty’s 
High Commissioner. His telegram was a grave Ulunder; 
but it was one of many into which Captain Bower and Mr. 
Rhodes had led him, I trusted them till I knew the truth 
of matters from the people of Stellaland themselves.” 

The contention of the High Commissioner afterwards 
was that, having initialled the telegram, Sir Charles Warren 
was henceforth bound to assist the High Commissioner, 
Captain Bower and Mr. Rhodes, and Messrs, van Niekerk 
and Delarey, in their strange doings. Nothing which the 
Special Commissioner might alterwards ascertain for himself 
in Bechuanaland could absolve him from upholding this 
telegram. It might have been unwise in Sir Charles $o 
sign, but in any case the Special Commissioner had dotie $0" 
at Capetown. Now the marvel and the mystery are’ that 
these things were said by the High Commissioner at all 
concerning a disadvantageops and even shameful agreement, 
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be temporary; the loyal Stellalanders denouncing it alto- 
gether as having been made with the Transvaal enemies of 
the Protectorate. Why Her Majesty’s High Commissioner 
should be the only party seriously holding to such an agree- 
ment, to.the disadvantage of his own Government, is simply 
a marvel, which the reader must not expect me to explain. 
Perhaps the real purport of this telegram when read in 
‘the Transvaal, to which it was addressed, and where it found 
My. van Niekerk, would be best brought out by a para- 
phrase of its contents, which I shall here attempt :— 


“ From Her Majesty's Special Commissioner for Bechuanaland, Capetown, 
to the Administrator of the. (revived) Republic of Stellaland, (restling 
at) Christiana, Transvaal: : 

“6th December,—I have bean forty-eight hours in Capetown, and 
have seen Sir Hercules Robinson, Captain Bower, and Mr, Rhodes, 

I have been urged by them to send you at, once the following message. 

I desire to acquaint your Honour that under Sir Hercules Robinson’s 

advice I am prepared to follow Mr. Rhodes in his submission to your 

Honour. You stipulated for three months’ independence at the least ; 

_ Lhasten to inform you that I offer you and your friends an extension 
of that time before anf one asks for it. I propose to ask Mr. Rhodes 
shortly.to return to Bechuanaland—which of course includes part of 
the Transvaal, as you reside there, You are pledged to oppose the 

Imperial Government ; Mr, Rhodes also regards the Imperial Govern- 

ment as a great danger in the country; I have pleasure in securing 

your services to co-operate with Mr. Rhodes.” fa 


It appears to me that the only question which was of 
any importance to responsible Imperial officers in Capetown 
on the 6th December, was the action of local politicians 
who were known to be enemies of the Imperial Government ; 
and, especially whether or not the Transvaal Government 
would be drawn into supporting the claims of its burghers 
on its western border. The attitude of the small” Hart 
River party, which looked to Van Niekerk and Delarey as 
their leaders, was not by itself of the slightest political 
importance, It was well known that the great body of 
Stellaland people were favourable to the Imperial*Govern- 
ment. There was therefore no pressiti necessity for any, 
telegraphic message whatever. A letter might have been 
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Stellaland affairs till such time as the Special Commissioner 
himself reached Stellaland. There was not. the slightest 
reason for expecting hostility from the Stellalanders, while 
the Transvaal at Hart River was the same as at any other 
portion of its border. ‘ 

Then it should have been remembered by his advisers 
in Capetown that Sir Charles Warren was well kriown in - 
Bechuanaland and even in the Transvaal. -It was generally, 
agreed by those who knew him that his desire would be, it 
possible, to effect a settlement without bloodshed, while fully’ 
prepared to clear and to.hdld the Protectorate according to 

. hig” He had come out to South Africa distinctly 
to uphold “the character and the’ position of the Imperial 
Government in that country, That character had been de- 
cried in Capetown and scorned in Bechuanaland. The Trans- 
vaal party had carried its insults to a climax in declining at 
Hart River to recognise the Protectorate, and in formally 
annexing Montsioa while under that Protectorate. While 
Sir Charles picked no quarrel, and respected all private 
tights by enforcing discipline among his men—and while as ” 
Special Commissioner he conducted all affairs with calmness 
and_open-mindedness—clearly enough it was the Imperial 
Government which had now to be “conciliated” by those 
who had insulted it. The freebooters and their friends re- 
cognised the altered state of affairs at once. President. 
Kruger had intelligence and patriotism enough to guide him 
to bestir himself to make peace with his offended adversary 
while yet in the way. It was at this singularly inopportune 
time that Sir H. Robinson came in on the -ather side 
and ugged upon Sir Charles Warren to go on with backing 
out.and submission, and to uphold an undertaking with free- 
hootexs at the Hart River which they themselves had broken, 
—which, did not confer a single benefit on any friend of 
the Impegial Government, and which was afterwards proved 
to be literally destrugtive of the primary object of the Pro- 
tectorate.. This advice, ill-judged and mistimed, was cal- 
culated to compromise froiti the first the objects of the Ex- - 
peditions Besides this, the “conciliation” of Van Niek 
and Delarey, to have been efficacious, must have gone further 
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than Sir Hercules advised, and have. yielded the land-claims 
of Goshen freebooters, in which Van Niekerk and his friends 
were far more interested than they now were in British 
Stellaland. * 

No one, af course, rheans that Sir C. Warren at the 
head of a’ force ‘should have broken a permanent and binding 
deed of, ‘submission signed by a predecessor who had no 
force. ‘Submissions are always unpleasant; but whether 
“they are binding or not depends, of course, on their terms, 
and not on their pleasantness or unpleasantness. In this 
particular case, as mentioned elsewhere, in the sheer exuber- 
ance of their strength and triumph, and with the cherished 
purpose of joining ‘the Transvaal, Van Niekerk and Delarey 
positively declined to submit to the Imperial Government, 
or to make the agreement of the 8th September a permanent 
one. Their confident expectation, however, was doomed to 
disappointment. Instead of finally driving away the ‘Im-~ 
perial Government when they got rid of me, instead of 
being able to join the country of the Protectorate to the 
Transvaal, the freebooters were confronted with the unex- 
pected, action of the people and Government of England in 
senditig out Sir Charles Warren to uphold the policy which 
was announced to them in Stellaland when the Protectorate: 
wag declared? The fact that the freebooters had declined: 
to make a binding agreemént of a permanent nature with 
Mr. Rhodes ought to have been, of course, a clear loss to the 
freebooters. They had miscalculated the action of the 
Imperial Government. In openly determining to keep 
themselves free to join the Transvaal, they, of course, left 
the Imperial Government equally free of all obligation on 
the 8th December, and all Stellaland matters would thus” 
have to be arranged de novo with the Special Commis- 
sioner. It was under these auspicious circumstances that 
Sir C. Warren was advised by Sir H. Robinson to render , 
permanent, on behalf of the freebooters, an arrangement 
which they themselves had left temporary ! ‘ 

The practical upshot of whet was done in so short a 
space of time in Capetown was that the Hart River people 
held that their-indepenglence as a Republic was confirmed 
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for another month, under the name of Sir Charles Warren. 
At Capetown this name was now supposed to be in effect 
a ratification of all the freebooters’ claims to land, whether 
they had fought against the Protectorate or not, The 
people of Stellaland who had submitted to the Imperial 
Government again protested against this continued outrage, 

feeling assured, however, that the time of theiy deliverance 
drew near. Mr, Rhodes returned to Hart Rivgr as Deputy 
Commissioner for Bechuanaland, addressing his communica- 
tions direct to the High Commissioner, The Special 
Commissionership was thus practically di$posed of by Her 
Majesty’s High Commissioner, dnd the English Government 
could gain nothing from the appointment so far ag the 
influence of the High Commissioner could reach. Soon 
remarks came to be made in an “inspired” quarter in 
Capetown, showing how it was contemplated to conduct 
the civil and political work of Bechuanaland through Mr, 

Bhodes, while Sir Charles attended fo the military and 
police affairs, 


We come now to follow into Perri the arrangement — 


which was sketched in the telegram of the 6th Degember. 
Although conflicting rumours were heard as to the conduct 
of the Transvaal, Mr. Rhodes was able to seyd a reassuring, 
telegram to Capetown from Taung, in which he stated that— 
“As fay as he could gather, the Transvaal would do everythigg to 
avoid being drawn into the matter. They are afratd, owing to the 


large number of men being despatched, that the Expedition is really 
against them, in order to recover the Transvaal” (4810, 45).° 


Stellaland peaceful, the Transvaal overawed, it was in 
these circumstances that theturgent telegram “had been 
despatched from Capetown. 

It is instructive to turn to what happened in Stellaland 
itself at this time. After the three months had expired, 


during which Stellaland was to be under the rule of the - 


Hart River party, a public. meeting was held at Vryburg 
on the 8th December. No one was present to represent 
the Imperial Governmeif, or to give information to the 
meeting on its behalf as to the* future, The Hart River 
party had seized upon all the officés, and as their doings had 
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the sanction of Mr. Rhodes, no opposition was made by the 
loyal people. But since the hostile visit of Mr. van Niekerk 
and his followers on the 18th September, no further at- 
tention had been given to British Stellaland by the Hart 
River Executive. A single public notice had been issued 
in that interval, postponing for a month the business of the 
promised cattle-inquiry ; and that represented the “ adminis- 
tration” on the part of Van Niekerk of the affairs of 
“Btellaland for three months, so far as the general public of 
Stellaland were aware. At the public meeting referred to, a 
resolution was drawn up addressed to the High Commissioner, 
deeply regretting that the time during which Mr. van Niekerk 
was to have supreme rule over Stellaland had been extended 
for another month—namely, to the 8th January 1885— 
without consulting the public of Stellaland. The resolution 
. went on to say that, as a further proof of their loyalty.and 
devotion to Her Majesty’s Government, they had decided to” 
support any orderly Government of Stellaland as far as lay 
in their power, and during the interval in question to do 
nothing which might be interpreted as acts of violence or 
interference with the Government which had been acknow- 
ledged by the Deputy Commissioner. They trusted, how- 
ever, that it might please his Excellency the High Com- 
missioner from that time to take such measures for the 
governing of Stellaland as right be more acceptable to: the 
whole population of that country, and until such time as 
either the Imperial or the Colonial Government should annex 
the country (4588, 107). The High Commissioner informed 
the Secretary of State that “this resolution was not sent to 
him direct at the time, as understood by Sir Charles Warren.” 
It is not known whether it was delayed for a day or two in 
transmission, but it is said the document was posted at Vry- 
burg on the-8th December. Fearing that heir request 
for information might share the fate of their other com- 
munications, and elicit no reply from the Imperial officers 
in Capetown, these Stellalanders sent a letter to Mr. Adrjaan 
Delarey (“Groot Adriaan”), who was then in Vryburg, 
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Stellaland country people only, as it was strenuously asserted 
by Mr. Rhodes and Captain Bower, and repeated by the High 
Commissioner, that people loyal to the Imperial Government 
were found only in Vryburg. We quote the first sentence 
of this letter, written in very remarkable circumstances :— 


« Whereas the period agreed on between Messrs, Niekerk and Rhodes 
at Hart River on the 8th September 1884 (vide Article V. of the 
Agreement) expires to-day, we have assembled in the capital of Stella- 
land, trusting that the Government will acquaint us with what he» 
been done.” 


In the course of his reply Mr. Delarey ‘said :— 


“As regards the present condition of our country, I can only 
inform you that the Imperial Government has considered it advisabke 
to grant our Government a month longer than was originally stipu- 
lated in our agreement of the 8th September 1884, and under the same 
conditions.” 


_ This was signed by Mr. Delarey as “Member of the 

Executive Council,” and was thus, from Mr. Rhodes’s point 
ofsview, an official document. It was- information with 
which the Stellalanders had to be content at that time. But 
how very different the peaceful and loyal attitude of the .- 
Stellalanders from what had been said of them in Capetown 
to Sir Charles Warren ! 

Mr. Rhodes did not go to Vryburg, as was stated in 
Capetown, but to the Hart River, and there, on the 24th 
December, met a few Transvaal burghers, more than one of 
whom was said to be warmly interested in Goshen and its 
recent hostilities against Her Majesty's Government. Mr. 
Rhodes told these people on the Hart River that he “was 
prepared, on behalf of the High Commissioner, to endorse the 
terms of the future Government of Stellaland,*which he had 
proposed to the burghers assembled at Commando Drift on 
the 8th September ” (4310, 53). The following is the text 
of the document which was then agreed to :— 


“That the agreement entered into on the 8th September 1884 
between the Commission elected by the burghers of Stellaland ‘and 
C. J. Rhodes, Esq., Special Conifmissioner for Bechuanaland, shall be 
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morched through Stellaland to Land Goshen, the burghers will remain 
quiet and cause no collision” (4310, 54), 

Gracious Van Niekerk !—pacific Delarey !|—it was, of 
course, easy to promise all this on the Hart River. In reality 
these Transvaal burghers: would be entirely guided by the 
policy of the Transvaal Government. As in the agreement 
of the 8th September there was a supplementary Article, so 
there was an important Appendix to the resolution as quoted 

~ above. This Appendix was agreed to at the same meeting 
and on the same date, Mr. Rhodes being present. Its first 
Article was that the cattle-thefts should be inquired into 
before or on the 15th January ; that the Republican Govern- . 
ment of Stellaland should be “taken over,” with its liabilities, 
in conjunction with an Executive Council to be chosen by 
the people; or that a loan of money should be made to the 
Stellaland Republic to pay its debts and carry.on its govern- 
ment. The Hart River people obviously began to feel thats 
“there were things which could be carried too far. It was 
one thing to have Mr. Rhodes and Captain Bower following 
them about with their offers and their favours ; it was another 
thing to have to deal with Sir Charles Warren as Special 
Commissioner for Bechuanaland and head of the Bechuana- 
land Expedition. He would soon be in Bechuanaland and 
know everything, and know that they were not in Bechuana- 
‘land but in the Transvaal. - Mr. van Niekerk and Mr.:De- 
larey evidently did not relish certain possibilities. They 
- were Transvaal burghers, and they had no ambition whatever 
to tough Stellaland affairs any more in present circumstances. 
~ Mr. Rhodes was of opinion that their request to be relieved 
should be granted, and hinted to the High Commissioner 
that his friends did not reallf possess the ability to carry on 
a Government (4310, 53)—a statement which was of course 
eminently true. In the telegram in which Mr, Rhodes 
announced to the High Commissioner that the Transvaal was 
“ afraid, owing to the largé number of men being despatched, 
that the Expedition was really against them and to recover 
* the Transvaal” and that the Goshen freebooter#4¥ould now 
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kerk and Mr. Delarey, ought to have been included, as having 
greatly calmed down since (only a few weeks before) they 
called upon the Almighty to help them against the Imperial 
Government (4275, 24). But Mr. Rhodes puts the attitude 
of his Hart River friends in quite qnother light. He says :— 

“ As they feel they are unable, owing to lack of funds, to carry on 
their own government, they request your Excellency to assume the 
government of Stellaland, and appoint your own officers. Thus of 


their own free-will they ask you to grant what they declined to have 
forced on them abott four months ago” (4310, 45). 


In view of the approaching Expedition, Goshen free- 
booters, who are a large body of men, are afraid, and are 
leaving Bechuanaland ; even the Transvaal itself is alarmed 
for its own position, and ‘will do nothing in behalf of free- 
booters anywhere; but the handful of Transvaal freebooters 
on the Hart River, nét sharing the general and natural 
alarm, “of their own free-will” (according to Mr. Rhodes), 
. ask the High Commissioner to assume the government Of, 
Stellaland! Misrepresentation could not possibly go further 
than this. jaw 

Having determizied Fhat -the affairs of Stellaland and 
its past history should not come before the Special, Com-. 
missioner, who would only have to “deal” with Goshen, 
the High Commissioner on the 1st January thus instructs 
Mr. Rhodes as to the course, which he is to follow in, 
Stellaland :— : 

“Qur only object now in Stellaland is to provide the means ,to 
continue some kind of government there, so as to prevent affairs 
drifting into hopeless confusion while Warren is dealing with Goshen” 
(4810, 52). - 

We have already. spoken of the baneful attitude of strav- 
ing after immediate annexation on the: part of the High 
Commissioner, instead of upholding the affairs of the Protec- 
torate with ability and decision, Human nature being what 
it is, there was really little or no prospect of the speedy 
annexation of Bechuanaland to the Cape Colony. Sir Charles 
Warren was going to “deal” with Goshen—that is, he was 
going to dxjve out the freebooters. The Imperial Govern- 
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High Commissioner seemed to think that Mr. Upington and 
My. Sprigg, and their fellow-Ministers at the Cape, would 
most humbly and meekly assume the administration of 
Goshen on Imperial lines—they having made a very differ- 
ent settlement, which had been rejected. From the tone of 
their minute of the 15th December, the High Commissioner 
ought to have seen that there was not the slightest’ prospect 
of Colonial annexation on the lines which had ‘been laid 


down :— 7 


“The proposals of Ministers have not met with the approval of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and consequently it is beyond the power 
of Ministers to take any further action in the matter.” 


And as if to prevent the very mistake ‘which the High 
Commissioner unfortunately made, the Ministers took their~ 
-ferewell of the subject in the following terms :— «| - 








* “The settlement of affairs is now entirely in the “hands. ofy ar ..,, 
Majesty's Government ; and in closing this prolonged correspondence, ~ 
Ministers would simply express the hope and desire that, whatever 
may be the course taken by Her Majesty’s Government, it will be such 
as shall tend to show tv persons of every nationality in South Africa 
the advantages enjoyed by those who live under British rule” 
(4810, 13). 

It is possible that, as Governor of the Cape Colony, Sir” 
Hercules Robinson may have been advised to cherish hopes of 
the speedy defeat of the Cape Ministry which was responsible 
for this decisive minute ; but it is quite certain that, as High 
Commissioner, it was his duty at once to inform Her Majesty’s 

‘Government and the Special Commissioner that Bechuana- 
land was now, in December, virtually in the hands of Her 
Majesty's Government, and that effectual steps should at 
once be taken for its proper gcvernment. Instead of taking 
this course, Sir Hercules Robinson persisted in the vain 
and most unfortunate illusion as to immediate Colonial 
annexation, which had already done so much harm. .On the 
29th December he whispers his policy to the Secretary 
of State and to Mr. Rhodes in the following terms, which 
were soon read bys all in the Bluebooks :— 
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of Stellaland, as we have at present no jurisdiction there, and could 
only obtain it by annexation to the empire, which had better be 
delayed until we can come to some arrangement with the Colony as to 
taking over Bechuanaland. It we were to annex at once, the Colony 
might leave the country on our hands” (4310, 46). 


Two months later on, Sir Hercules advises Lord Derby:— 


“Tf you desire Colonial annexation, I advise that till meeting of 
Colonial Parliament no action be taken under Order in Council ” 
(4432, 59). 


The argument seems here to be—If we take in hand 

with, Stellaland as part of Bechuanaland in a workmanlike 

- way, and establish. order and good government there, the 

Colony may be repelled from annexing; but if we leave 
everything in disorder and allow the local debt to increase 
without inquiry (as it had already done five-fold since I had 
charge), because we have given up power and control,—w@ 
shall find that these circumstances are calculated to induce 
the Cape Colony at once to annex the country! Itis seldom 

" that.an experienced administrator misses the mark so far; 
buttnothing which the High Commissioner says or recom; 
mends concerning Stellaland, after he adopted the make- 
believe Colonial policy, has any resemblaice. to whet Sne 
would have expected from an officer of his position in the 
Imperial service. 

But there is another assestion in this telegram which 
merits special attention. The High Commissioner said— 
“We have at present no jurisdiction there”—in Stellaland. 
How does this accord with the telegram already quoted 
from Sir Hercules Robinson to the Secretary of State, 
announcing the recognition of the Protectorate by Var Nie- 
kerk and Delarey, on the 8th September,—the Protectorate, 
of course, specially including jurisdiction? As to the matter 
of fact, Sir Hercules Robinson was under a mistaken impres- 
sion when he said we had no jurisdiction in Stellaland at 
that time. The reader is aware that Her Majesty’s author- 
ity was announced in every part of Bechuanaland south of 
the Molopo in May 1884 ; the necessary treaties were made, 
and jurisdiction was expressly secured by them. All this 
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Capetown and London. Did Sir Hercules Robinson enter- 
tain the opinion that the action of Mr. Rhodes at the Hart 
River, in cancelling the authorised actions of his predecessor 
in office, had really been efficacious in removing Her Majesty’s 
jurisdiction and protection from any part of Bechuanaland 
where that jurisdiction and protection had been established 
according to instructions? The High Commissioner and his 
second Deputy might take one method or another of admin- 
wistering the Protectorate; but they had no authority to give’ 
it up; they could not divest themselves of jurisdiction where 
the Secretary of State had expressly desired it to be secured 
and afnounced ; and any document or settlgment containing 
such a provision would be vitiated by its presence. 

Without any sovereignty, however, the land-gifts of Mr. 
Rhodes were very sacred in his own and the High Commis- 
sioner’g,eyes ; and, without any jurisdiction (from hia yoi 
of view).the High Commissioner recommended Mr. Rh 
as his “ only object,” to set up “some kind of government” 
in Stellaland ; and Mr. Rhodes was authorised to pay, as he 
had proposed, a certain sum per month for officials’ salaries, 
“as a loan to the present local Government, pending the 
‘FiTal settlement of the country” (4310, 52). With this 
instruction from the High Commissioner, Mr, Rhodes reached 
Vryburg on the 8th January, and held a public meeting 
the same day. Mr. Rhodes.tells us that his arrival at Vry- 
burg was coincident with the expiry of the extended term 
of provisional administration agreed upon on the 8th Sep- 
tember. The meeting was held outside the landdrost’s office, 
over which the Stellaland freebooter-flag was again flying. 
Much comment was caused by the fact that “ Administrator” 
Van Niekerk and Mr. Adriaan Delarey were absent. Mr. 
Rhodes says he assured the public (1) that their land-titles 
as registered would be recognised; (2) that they should 
carry on their own government; (3) that an investigation 
into cattle-thefts would take place ; (4) that a loan of money 
would be advanced for monthly payment of salaries (4310, 
57), beginning on the 8th January (4432, 8). 

This was the first occasion 6n which Mr. Rhodes. as 
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landers in Stellaland itself. It was anything but a pleasant 
experience, cither for them or for him. He knew the people 
blamed him for misrepresenting and ignoring them. The 
character of Mr. van Niekerk was openly assailed, and the 
trouble and suffering which had taken place were ascribed 
to him. Mr, Rhodes found it impossible to prevent the 
people speaking out their minds as to the double-dealing 
which had taken place ; and what was not said in the morn- 
ing was declared at a second meeting in the evening. The« 
chairman— 





Mr, van Riet said the great question of the threatened danger 
arose out of having # unprincipled man like Van Niekerk any longer 
* at the head of their affairs. He would make a few remarks on the events 

of the day. The Deputy Commissioner of Her Majesty the Queen of 
England arrived ‘that morning, and Stellaland was once more under a 
British Protectorate. Could any one present enlighten him as to what 
this British Protectorate truly was? He was anxious to learn, “At one 
time he flattered himself that he understood perfectly well what a 
Protectorate was. He knew what a French Protectorate was, and a 
Dutch, German, or Portuguese Protectorate. But this British Protec- 
torate in Stellaland puzzled him. When Mr, Mackenzie came there not 
long ago, and empowered by the Earl of Derby and Her Majesty’s Imperial 
Ministers, established the British Protectorate—what he established cars 
responded exactly with his (the speaker's) own notions of what a Prdtec- 
-torate should be. It was the inauguration in the country of law, order, 
and justice for all law-abiding people of whatever nationality, which 
were guaranteed by a police foree, In addition to these indications of 
a Protectorate, there was the Union Jack, which, though a foreigner, he 
at once recognised as the flag of a great empire... . But unhappily 
for the law-abiding people, this state of affairs lasted ‘but alittle while: 
Bluster and Filibuster did not like it. The door was closed by this 
British Protectorate against their usual means of livelihood. They 
could no longer with impunity rob their neighbour of his bread-by 
driving off his cattle, nor did they dare to repeat any longer the prac- 
tice of enriching themselves at the cost of some hapless Colonial trader’a 
hardly-earned savings, his merchandise, and perhaps his life. Their 
occupation gone, what did they do—this noble pair, Bluster and 
Filibuster? They were not clever, they lacked intelligence and 
brain, but they made up for these deficiencies by their astonishing cun- 
ning, The speaker then described the intrigue set up at the Cape, 
which led to my recall, and the appearance of Mr. Rhodes and Captain 
Bower, with Bluster and Filibuster’s old green flag again, Bluster 
and Filibuster then had it all their own way. Mr. Rhodes gave them 
four months to govern. themselves. and had returned that day as the 
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guarantee had they that they would be fulfilled ? What guarantee had 
they that Bluster and Filibuster would not have it all their own way 
again? Did the Government of Stellaland remain as it was, with 
Van Nickerk at its head? And what power had Mr. Rhodes 
as Deputy Commissioner? One thing was certain, they could 
not live under Van Niekerk. ¢ That man was hateful to every one who 
had a spark of honour, truth, and uprightness left in him. ... As 
matters stood they were governed by a man domiciled in the Transvaal 
whose sole interest and real sympathy were with the @rapsvaal, and 
opposed to the Cape Colony, because it is British. Mr! van Rict ‘then 

min open meeting in Vryburg gave instances of Van Nickerk’s misdoings* 
as to money and cattle of the most glaring kind ; and there was no 
voice to contradict. The speaker said he could go on all night 
giving them further distinct and whchallengeable proofs of Van 
Niekerk’s misconduct, He was, however, their “baas” (master)—at 
least Mr. Rhodes recognised him as such. . . . Many of them had 
invested their all in Stellaland, and they had led miserable lives in 
consequence of the Van Niekerk party—the party of lawlessness, He 
must tell them seriously that the way Van Niekerk and many of his 
friends, whom he would mention at the proper time, had been carry- 
ing on secret negotiations with the Goshenites, and had actually assisted 
them with men, arms, ani ammunition, had jeopardised Stellaland 
itself, ... He hoped the time was near when honest men would 
again find grace in th« eyes of Englishmen, and when Mr. Rhodes and 
the High Commissioner would be able to see into the innermost 
recesses of Van Niekerk’s heart and read his character like a book. 
‘Tin whe Stellaland problem would be solved, and difficulties which 
had been created in certain minds would vanish’. . . and the Queen’s 
subjects would once more carry their heads erect in the streets of Vry- 
burg, and the peaceful law-abiding farmer would once more appreciate, 
the freedom gnd security enjoyed under the British flag. “Who knows,” é 
added the speaker, “but it will be General Warren himself" who in a 

-faw ddys will bring us those blessings?” This last sentiment was 
received with prolonged cheering. 


Several other speeches were made of the same nature, 
In each one reference was made to my own work in Stella- 
land, coupled with indignant protests against gross misre- 
presentation, and being kept any longer under the sway of 
Van Niekerk. If there was to be a re-election of officers 
for an Executive, they demanded, by a resolution which was 
carried unanimously, that the elections should not be cop- 
ducted under the auspices of Mr. van Niekerk or his friends. 
A deputation was afterwards appointed by the meeting to 
reauest further information from Mr. Rhodes on certain points. 


3 DIFFICULT QUESTION IN GEOGRAPHY 7 
= te 
Mr. Rhodes was as to whether the Hart River ward was part 
of Stellaland? Now, this was where Mr. Rhodes’s “ Govern- 
ment” and “ Executive” lived. This was the “ Stellaland ” of 
Mr. Rhodes and the High Commissioner, The district in 
question had been placed mostly in the ‘Transvaal, as the 
reader is aware, on the 27th February 1884, and a few days 
after Lord Derby had expressly requested the High Com- 
missioner to Have the line marked off for his own guidance, 
even before the Transvaal Raad sat, or accepted the new~ 
poundary-line. Nothing had been done by the High Com- 
niissioner in this vital matter, the ideas of Captain Bower 
evidently standing in the way of it. On the 8th August 
the new line had been agreed to by the Transvaal Volksraad 
—thus formally including the Hart River district in the 
Transvaal. Instead of then acting with promptness, and 
excluding those freebooters whose lands fell into the Trans- 
vaal, it was after it was certain that they were Transvaal 
people and not in any sense Stellalanders, that submission 
- Wad: been made to them by the Imperial officers, Mr. Rhodes 
and Captain Boyer, in the end of August and beginning of 
September!. And now, nearly a year after the Convention 
had been signed in London, it was still necessary thet"tiie 
Stellalanders, who submitted to Her Majesty’s Government 
nine months before, should put the question to Mr. Rhodés 
as to whether Hart River district was to be regarded as in - 
Stellaland in connection with the projected Stellaland elec- 
tions? Mr. Rhodes did not know—would find out before” 
the date of the elections! As a Cape newspaper remarked, 
“The Hart River ward is a portion of the Transvaal Repub- 
lic, with which Mr. Rhodes has no more to do than with 
Kamschatka.” . . 

But the preceding was not the only hard nut which 
Mr. Rhodes was asked to crack on his first meeting with 
the loyal Stellalanders in the Protectorate. They thged 
him to take steps to have the line beaconéd off, so that the 
onus of keeping the peace on the Hart River might rest on 
the Transvaal. They also stated one peculiar hardship of 
Mr Bhodede acroement acainst which they had hefore 
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the Imperial Government would be absolved from its land 
promises if the Stellaland people joined in Goshen or Trans- 
vaal disturbances. But as the Hart River people were 
living in the Transvaal, it would be impossible to deprive 
them of their farms; aad thus any rising or disturbance 
connected with Hart River, Goshen, or the Transvaal, 
which were all connected, could be visited only upon the 
loyal Stellalanders ; and any stipulation as t&.kéeping the 
peace with reterence to the tme,inhabitants of Stellaland, 
was quite unnecessary, as they were well known to wel- 
come the coming of Sir Charles Warren into the country 
(4432, 158). 

It was questioned at Vryburg whether Van Niekerk 
would come forward as a candidate for the Presidency or 
Administratorship in the new election, or appear any more 
in the country ; but, of course, till the election, Van Niekerk 
and Delarey were at the head of the so-called Stellaland 
Government. Such was the miserable muddle in which 
Stellaland had been placed, and such the “some kind” of 
Republican Government within a British Protectorate which 
Sir Caarles Warren found there on his arrival in the country. 

aeturning to the telegram of the 6th December, it is 
évident that it would not have been sent from Capetown 
by the High Commissioner himself if Sir Charles Warren 
had .not initialled it. As-a matter of fact, the telegram 
treated of what was now Sir Charles’s work, “And no longer 
that of the High Commissioner. This is clearly stated by 
Mr. Rhodes in his account of what took place :— 


“Tt was not only with the concurrence, but at the special request, 
of Sir Charles Warren, the Commissioner sent out from England for 
the purpose of settling the affairs of Bechuanaland, that I returned to 
Vryburg to resume the duties of an office which, it might naturally be 
thought, had lapsed from the moment of that officer’s arrival in South 
Africa” (4432, 85). 


In the same despatch, and with the most charming open- 
ness, Mr. Rhodes declares that in returning to Bechuanaland 
he hoped that the power which was thus conferred on him by 
the ‘Snecial: Carnnigesinn ar was thin ace ee ee ee a 
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consideration which induced him to go at all, was to uphold 
the agreement of the 8th September! Those accustomed 
to take evidence will not be at all surprised to find that 
the’ impression on Sir Charles Warten’s mind was, that 
Sir Hercules Robinson recommended that Mr, Rhodes should 
proceed to Bechuanaland until the Special Commissioner 
arrived, and that Mr. Rhodes himself expressed a strong 
desire to go (4432, 163). And so, after the direct interchange 
of telegrams between My, Rhodes and the High Gpmmis-“ 
sioner (each message: literally passing the Special Com- 
missioner on its way), as to the transaction of supposed 
Stellaland business with the Transvaal party at Hart River, 
Sir Hercules mentioned to Mr. Rhodes that he would send 
copies of the telegrams to Sir Charles Warren (4310, 46). 
The High Commissioner would thus inform the Special Com- 
missioner as to the manner in which Sir Hercules Robinson, 
Mr. Rhodes, and Mr. van Niekerk were discharging the Special 
Commissioner's duties—professedly at his request; for without 
his approval the business could not be said, to be done. This 
intention may not have been at once carried out by the 
High Commissionér, for the first questioning and doubtful. 
remarks of the Special Commissioner ‘as to the actions of 
Mr, Rhodes were apparently founded on a “ Reuter ” telegram 
(4432, 6). On the same day, however (14th January), 
the copies of telegrams containing the news of what Mr. 
Bhodes had begn doing at Hart River on the 24th.December 
reached the Special Commissioner at Barkly West from 
Capetown. The Special Commissioner on tlfe ‘same day dis- 
approved of what Mr, Rhodes had been doing in the Trans- 
yaal and in conference with a, Transvaal burgher, Mr. van, 
Niekerk (4482, 13). Sir Charles said he did not see how he 
could find fault with Transvaal people coming into Bechua- 
naland if the Deputy Commissioner for Stellaland went 
within the Transvaal and held meetings there. To this the 
High Commissioner replied that Mr. Rhodes in the Transvaal 
was merely explaining to Mr. van Niekerk and the other 
“Jeading Stellalanders” (!) the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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concluding a fresh agreement. It was just similar to the idea 
which had occurred to the Special Commissioner, to go into a 
district of the Transvagl where he was well known, so that 
he might explain to his-old friends the object and polic¥ of 
Her Majesty’s Government (4432, 14). Now, the reader 
knows that this was an entirely incorrect statement of what 
took place. Mr. Rhodes did not goas a friend among friends 
to make explanations, He went as an Imperial officer, 
sand met those whom he recognised as the Government of 
Stellaland, although they were living in the Transvaal; and 
he transacted official business with them. Specifically, he 
renewed, so far as he was concerned, an engagement which 
the other side held to have lapsed. What he did, how- 
ever, never received the approval of the Special Commis- 
sioner, for whom he was acting. 

Reuter’s telegram, with its announcement concerning 
Mr. Rhodes’s promise to ratify all’ land-claims in the Stella- 
land land-register—the study of a map of Stellaland made 
by a Stellaland official, and regarded in Stellaland as repre: 
senting more or less correctly what the land-register stated 
in words and numbers—the fact that the words in a land- 
regisi@r conveyed no adequate idea of what they represented 
on the ground, while this chart showed plainly that Stella- 
land claims were impinging on the Barolong country to the 
north—at once aroused the-suspicion of an officer with the 
exact training of the Royal Engineers. It was in vain that 
the High Commissioner declared that they were not respon- 
sible for the map—only for upholding the words in the land- 
register. What if the words in the land-register were cor- 

. rectly represented by the map? What if, by agreeing blindly 
to the land-register of the freebooters of Stellaland, we were 
giving away even more than was indicated in the map? So 
the Special Commissioner, who up to this time had received 
no report whatever from Mr. Rhodes, telegraphed to the High 
Commissioner on the 16th January :-~<- 

“In the meantime Rhodes’s promises, if as stated by Reuter, 
should not be approved ” (4432, 7). 

The High Commissioner, on receipt of this opinion from 
the Special Commissioner, telegraphed to Mr. Rhodes :— 
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“We are of course bound by agreement of 8th September to recog- 
nise titles issued and registered by Stellaland Government before that 
date ; but Warren thinks, and I coneur, it is undesirable for you to 
endarse titles until their genuineness is ascertained ” (4432, 11). 


To Sir Charles Warren, however, the High Commissioner 
replied :-— 

“TJ consider we are bound by Rhodes’s agreement of 8th Septem- 
ber last, which has been adopted by you in your telegram to Niekerk 
and approved by me and the Secretary of State. It runs as follows :— 


“That the land-titles issued by the Government of Stellaland be recog- . 
nised.’ We cannot go behind this whether it is good or bad.” 


The Seeretary of State had of course been informed of 
- the telegram of the 6th December to Van Niekerk sent by 
Sir Charles Warren from’ Capetown, and of Mr. Rhodes’s 
meeting with “Van Niekerk and all the principal leaders ” 
on the 24th December, and how “they had unanimously 
resolved to carry out settlement of 8th September.” Lord 
Derby, on’ the 3d January, going of course on the in- 
formation before him, “fully approved” of adhering to the 
_ settlement of 8th September. It was dpproved by the 
High Commissioner and Special Commissioner—why should 
he object? When, therefore, after his arrival in 
West, the Special Commissioner begins to come into contact 
with Stellalanders and men fresh from Stellaland, and is 
astounded at the misinformation which he received in Cape- 
town, the first questionings of a resolute and upright mind, 
determined at all hazards to find out the truth and to act 
according to instructions, are confronted with the authority 
of the Secretary of State, of the High Commissioner, and 
of the Special Commissioner himself, when he initialled the 
unworthy telegram to Van Niekérk of the 6th December! 
At Barkly West Sir Charles was on the highway to 
and from Stellaland. Every day men came to welcome 
him; and bitterly complained of misrepresentation, breach 
of Imperial engagements in Stellaland, and the throwing 
away of the proffered sibmission and loyalty of the Euro- 
peans who had settled in Stellaland. Travellers in no way 
connected with Stellaland themselves, but who had recently 
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that the Stellaland movements of Mr. Rhodes had nothing 
to do with the Imperial objects of the Protectorate, except 
as adapted to local Cape polities. On the 16th January 
the Special Commissioner telegraphed to the High Commis- 
sioner :— ‘ 


“T hear that the loyals in Stellaland, in protected territory, com- 
prise more than half of the population, and are all against Niekerk 
and his government, who are living on the Transvaal side, and afraid 
to go into Vryburg” (4432, 7). : 


To this the High Commissioner contented himself by reply- 
ing that 





“If so-called loyals in Stellaland comprised more than half of the 
population, they can turn out Niekerk and bis goverument and put in 
their own men” (4432, 8). 


Perhaps this appeared to Sir Charles a somewhat cool way 
of receiving an important statement concerning the standing 
of the Imperial Government in Stellaland,—a statement which 
was in direct antagonism to the information supplied to him 
on the subject in Capetown. On the same day Sir Charles 
complained that the action of Mr. Rhodes was— 


es Causing serious complication, and must lead to civil war if not con- 
trolled. He should be told at once to take all orders from me” 
(4432, 8). . 


It was the Special Commissioner's impression that when Mr. 
Rhodes went forward from Capetown he would report to 
him and take orders from him, and merely hold the position 
till he (Sir, Charles) arrived, otherwise he would not have 
consented to his going (4432, 119).. This was certainly 
not Mr. Rhodes’s impression ; while the High Commissioner 
seemed to think it enough to transact the business through 
Mr. Rhodes, and at intervals, send statements of what was 
done to the Special Commissioner. On being requested by 
Sir Charles to send a copy of the instructions under which 
Mr. Rhodes was working, the High Commissioner replied that 
Mr. Rhodes had received no written instructions from him. 


«“ He was simply instructed verbally to earry out agreement of 8th 
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roane’s country, pending your arrival in Bechuanaland, He was also 
told to communicate with me through you, when you were accessible, 
and when communicating with me direct, fo send you copies” (4432, 9). 


This, at. least, is a very fair statement of what Mr. 
Bhodes should have been told, bué is quite opposed to Mr. 
Rhodes’s view of the case. On the 5th January Mr. Rhodes 
telegraphed to the Special Commissioner— 


«The Governor will send you copies of my telegrams and oprre- 
spondence ” (4432, 120). 7 


As nothing was in writing, Mr. Rhodes must have forgotten 
these important directions of the High Commissioner 
-—g0 necessary to be observed with honour and open- 
mindedness by a person endeavouring to fill the delicate 
position which he then occupied. ‘The High Commissioner 
did not agree to Sir Charles's request to place Mr, Rhodes 
under the Special Commissioner's orders, but offered to with- 
draw Mr. Rhodes altogether (4432, 8). 

The general result of what took place by the manceuvre 
of the 6th December is well brought oat by the way in 
which Mr. Rhodes now writes to the High Commissioner 
concerning Sir C. Warren's position, Mr. Rhodes 
that President Kruger was on his way to meet the Special 
Commissioner, and that Mr. van Niekerk would also be 
present. Mr. Rhodes thought his presence at the interview 
would be helpful to Sir C. Warren, but first addressed the 
High Commissioner to find out “ if he had sanctioned the 
meeting between the Special Commissioner and President 
Kruger.” Of course Mr. Rhodes had read the Special 
Commissioner’s instructions and Commission. Another 
instance shows still more clearly* how the matter now stood 
in Mr. Rhodes’s mind. Mr. Gey van Pittius was on a pil- 
grimage along with his Bestuur. They were all humble 
enough now, and came to Van Niekerk that he might inter- 
cede with Mr. Rhodes, who in turn might help them with 
Sir Charles Warren. A ladder is thus ascended, one rung 
after another, and Van Pittius hoped thus step by step to 
Be gy Ga atgcioner, Sir Charles replied that 
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course was helpful—writing not only to Mr. Rhodes, but also 
to the High Commissioner, possibly surmising that Mr. 
Rhodes had not forgotten the discourteous treatment which ° 
he had received from Mr. van Pittius at Rooi Grond. This 
was true; Mr. Rhodes -was indeed so strongly opposed to 
showing any consideration whatever for Mr. van Pittius, 
that in a telegram to the High Commissioner he suggested 
that Sir Hercules should “decline to allow Sir Charles War- 
ren to see Gey!” (4432, 7). These words explain a good 
deal. 

If the reader has followed intelligently the unpleasant 
events just narrated, he will not be surprised to hear that 
I received a message at Capetown on the 16th January, 
informing me that Sir Charles Warren would be glad if I 
could come to Barkly West at once, as he considered my 
presence there of great importance. I started the same 
day, but went first to Government House to take leave of 
the High Commissioner. I found Sir Hercules Robinson had 
left for Wynberg, where he was staying at that time, so I left 
anote, The High Commissioner was, of course, aware (as is 
the reader) that Sir Charles had known me before in Bechua- 

“hatand; and I did not regard it as in any way wonderful 
that he should ask for my assistance again. Perhaps nothing 
proves more clearly the change which had taken place in 
the views and methods of the High Commissioner than that 
he should have requested Sir Charles Warren when in Cape- 
town “not to inform Mr, Mackenzie of the purport of the 
telegram of the 6th December, or to let him know that Mr. 
Rhodes was to return to Bechuanaland previous to his 
departure from Capetown” (4432, 119). Sir Charles was, 
however, informed that Mr. Rhodes’s agreement “did not 
substantially differ” from that made by me. It was, no 
doubt, supposed that this would be a recommendation to it 
in Sir Charles’s mind, But, as the reader knows, the state- 
ment itself was incorrect and misleading. 

With reference to the request that I should not be in- 
formed concerning the telegram of the 6th December, I have 
no hesitation in savine that T am very earry that auch einonier 
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the Special Commissioner for Bechuanaland; and equally 
sorry that Sir Charles Warren should have followed it, 
although I am not surprised that he did so. The reader 
will not misinterpret my meaning when I say that I 
have no doubt in the world that half an hour of my 
company with the select circle in Government House on 
the 6th December would have had, as the doctors say, 
the most beneficial effect—acting as a gentle alterative and 
sedative to Sir Charles's too eager advisers, and giving the * 
Special Commissioner the advantage of the observation and 
experience of yet another mind. Had I been permitted to 
share in this interesting interview, the facts of Stellaland 
history would have been brought out then, as Sir Charles 
afterwards found them on the spot. The simple facts of 
the case, plainly stated, would have probably taken away all 
idea of urgency, and it is not unlikely that a letter rather 
than a telegram would have acquainted Mr. van Niekerk 
and Mr. Delarey, and the other officers to whom Mr, Rhodes 
had yielded the government of Stellaland,thgt no change in the 
affairs of that country would take place till after the arrival 
of the Special Commissioner ; and that he hoped then to meet 
all friends of the Protectorate. Urgency and. one-sidediféss, 
however, had their perfect work at the interview in question, 
so that Sir Charles, when he afterwards referred to his 
treatment on that occasion, did so with indignation, declar- 
ing that “he had been virtually debarred from forming any 
sound opinion as to affairs in Bechuanaland while in Cape- 
town” (4432, 119). But the information which I should 
have been happy to give at Capetown I was ready to give 
to Sir Charles Warren elsewhere, when requested by him to 
do so; and it was prompted by ‘this feeling that I left Cape- 
town for Barkly West. 

Thave stated candidly and without ill-feeling my own 
opinion concerning the “urgent advice” tendered to Sir Charles 
Warren by Sir Hercules Robinson on the 6th December. 
There can be no doubt that in this deplorable incident we 
have the true cause of the estrangement and unpleasant 
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A fair consideration of what happened, as narrated in the 
Bluebooks by Sir Hercules Robinson himself, leaves no 
doubt in the reader’s mind that the responsibility for the 
incident rests with Sir Hercules Robinson. Of course the 
act of initialling a certain telegram was Sir Charles Warren’s, 
and he is responsible for that act; but the prior and general 
responsibility for the line of conduct and of policy then 
pursued rests with Sir Hercules Robinson, who was then in 
charge of what was called the Protectorate of Bechuanaland. 
As much interest has been shown in this matter in this 
country, and many questions have been put to me on the 
subject, I have endeavoured to make the matter plain. Her 
Majesty’s Government may learn from this incident a lesson 
as to loosely-defined appointments and overlapping respon- 
sibilities; while officers in Her Majesty's service ought to 
beware of such urgent advice as was tendered on the 6th - 
December, by Sir Hercules Robinson to Her Majesty’s 
recently-appointed Special Commissioner for Bechuanaland, 
before the latter had even reached the scene of his 
mission. 
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CHAPTER IV 
SIR CHARLES WARREN AND PRESIDENT KRUGER AT . 
FOURTEEN STREAMS 


BaRKLy West is a small frontier Colonial town, built on 
the northern bank of the Vaal River. On the opposite 
side stands the site of Peniel, one of the earliest diamond- 
mining towns, at the time when Barkly West was known 
by its earlier name of Klipdrift. Diamonds are still found 
at Peniel, and also occasionally in Barkly West itself. . The 
“yiver stones,” as they are called, are usually more valuable 
than those found in “dry diggings” or mines. The banks. 
of the Vaal River, which are well wooded in this neighbour- 
“hood, have many picturesque spots formed by the frequent , 
‘windings of the river. In the course of years these beautiful 
river-banks will probably be occupied by residences of men of 
business from Kimberley, when once the railway makes the 
intervening 25 miles of journey to occupy less time than at 
_present, As the old name implies, there is a stony “drift” 
or ford near the town where waggons used to cross when the 
river was not in flood. A pont,or floating-bridge was added 
when traffic increased, which enabled people to cross at all 
times, whether there was much or little water in the river. 
The next improvement was the erection by 2 company of a 
very fine bridge across the Vaal River near Barkly West, so 
that the old stony ford and the floating-bridge ave equally , 
disused, and the new bridge on its rocky piers is alone in 
use. It is well known that Mr. John Paddon, of, the 
enterprisfag firm of Hill and Paddon of Barkly West, has 
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this bridge, which, I am informed, is so strongly constructed . 
as to be capable of bearing the weight of railway traffic, 
should the northward railway line cross the Vaal at this 
point, The. river scene, with Barkly West in the back- 
ground, is from a photograph taken near this bridge. 

As it was resolved to place the reserved stores at Barkly 
West ‘in an entrenched camp, a fort was designed by 
Lieutenant - Colonel A. G. Durnford, commanding the 
Royal Engineers, and built just outside the town, on the 
‘site of some old diamond “ diggings”—if, indeed, mining 
among stones and pebbles with hardly any soil can be 
called “digging.” The town of Barkly West is in fact 
rather disfigured by the immense number of loose ‘stones of 
every shape and size which are to be found on all sides, 
The well-built and sightly fort was held to be ornamental, 
as well as necessary from a precautionary point of view. 
The town population, though small in number, were all of 
one mind in their loyalty; and it was arranged that in 
case of disturbance the inhabitants themselves were to do 
picket duty on one side of the town, while the troops pro- 
tected the rest of it, The garrison consisted of a company 
of ‘the Royal Scots. A troop of the 3d Mounted Rifles 
occupied the stages between Barkly West and Taung, and 
" forwarded all despatches both ways. 

The camp of the Bechyanaland Expedition was a short 
distance from the village, but Sir Charles and his staff had 
quarters in Barkly West. The house which the General . 
and Special Commissioner used as headquarters was built ‘ 
on the high bank of the Vaal, and from it good views of 
the river could be obtained. 

The following descriptfn of headquarters in Barkly 
West appeared in a Colonial paper, and was written by a 
veteran Colonial journalist, who had known Sir Charles while 
Administrator of Griqualand West -— 

“When one writes of ‘headquarters’ in a town people are apt to 
picture to themselves quarters in which every luxury in life abounds. 


In their mind’s eye they see the General in full uniform, decorated 
with medals, stretched out one-half of the day ona couch smoking his 
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the walls; and spending the other half over breakfast, luncheon; and 
dinner, feasting with his staff on all the luxuries that the season 
affords, and many that come with no season in this part of the world. 
As, for instance, turtle-soup, sent out from Birch’s; native oysters— 
real Colchester natives, born to their vinegar only and pepper, tinned 
at Colchester, and despatched direct ; champagne from the maker, iced 
by -Dallamore ; chicken and asparagus, grouse, snipe, and pheasants, 
and so on, hermetically sealed in England, and landed on the banks of 
the Vaal as fresh as if all had been served up in the ordinary way at 
the United Service Club, Alas! The picture is very unlike what is 
presented to those who call on the General at his Barkly quarters, 
which are the old house in which Judge Barry once lived, and which 
has been allowed to fall altogether into decay; the walls in no room 
have any of the whitewash or wall-paper left, that once made the place 
look bright and tolerably residable, The wattle and daub in some 
rooms, and the stonework in others, break the monotony of whitewash 
and paper, which are only to be seen in patches, The furniture and 
household appliances consist of two long tables; one is covered with 
notebooks, manuscripts, a revolver or two, a few cartridges, bits of 
leather-strap, a sixpenny bottle of ink, three pencils, four paper collars, 
two walking-sticks, and a bottle that has been used as a candle-stick, 
with a bit of candle still sticking out of its mouth. The other table is 
for meals at meal-time, and used, when there is nothing in the eating 
line going forward, for brushing and packing clothes on, and d@ing the . 
odds and ends of work essential to military campaigning. There is 
never a chair to be seen; chairs are too great luxuries, according to 
General Warren’s notion, for soldiers on the war-path. The Geheral 
sits on his own clothes-box when he has to write, and which he makes 
high enough for him to reach his writing-table-by piling up a lot of 
old clothes upon it. When a esis oor vignnte! distinguished, calls 
on him, he is asked to take a seat? ant accepts the offer, and an 
empty ammunition-box is handed him. Sir Bartle Frere, who is on 
the staff, does the polite most usually, and asks the visitor to ‘ please 
excuse the chair,’ for they really have not one in the establishment, 
‘When the staff are tired of standing, ‘they clear off the corners of the 
tables and perch themselves upon them. Their cooking and eating 
appliances consist of one saucepan, a tea-kettle, and a gridiron ; their 
dinner and breakfast services do rfot go beyond a meat dish, half a 
dozen plates, the same number of knives and forks, six tea-cups’ and 
saucers, and I don’t believe there is a tea-pot ; put I have a notion 
they boil their tea in a kettle, or make it in a jug; and I may mention 
that both breakfast and dinner services are of tin and enamelled ware. 
There is but the General and his staff here, but they look as jolly and 
in as vigorous health as can be imagined, or as could be wished.” 


This friendly and pleasant description was of course 
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the General’s A.D.C., Captain Sir Bartle Frere, whose de- + 
partment was thus described, or rather caricatured. 

I arrived at Barkly West on the evening of the 19th 
January, taking up my quarters at the house of my old 
friend, the Rev. Wm. Aslfton. Sir Charles Warren on the 
following day informed the High Commissioner :-— 


“Mackenzie is here, and will be able to give me much information 
which I have been unable to obtain from other sources.” 


The High Commissioner expressed no opinion on this 
telegram, but hearing from Sir Charles that Mr. Rhodes 
was also coming to see the Special Commissioner, the High 
Commissioner replied that— 


“He was very glad that Rhodes was coming to see Sir Charles at 
once, Being clear-headed, honest, and quite disinterested, as well as 
fresh from Stellaland, he will be able to furnish you with more reliable 
information as to the present position there than you will be able to 
obtain from any other source” (4432, 13). 


It seemed quite impossible for the High Commissioner 
to perceive that it was because he had received an amount 
of reliable information about Stellaland and Bechuanaland 
that Sir Charles had resolved to send for me. “Every one is 
asking for you,” I was informed while still in Capetown. 
My testimonials were now from Bechuanaland rather than 
from Sir Hercules Robinsott, although up to this time. he 
had not written a single word against me. I do not think 
there can be any harm in stating the first matter on which 
Sir Charles Warren consultéd me at Barkly West. It was 
about the awkward position of Mr. Rhodes in Stellaland, 
administering the affairs ofga country a large number of 
the inhabitants of which, Sir Charles had now ascertained, 
were opposed to him, as he had persistently ignored and 
insulted them, and had handed them over to the mercies of 
the Transvaal party. Sir Charles had already asked that 
Mr. Rhodes might be placed under his orders; the High 
Commissioner, in reply, had offered to withdraw him. After 
hearing the circumstances under which Mr. Rhodes had 
been reappointed at Capetown, I thought that, as he had 
been recommended by the High Commissioner to go into 
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- Bechuanaland, Sir Charles should do nothing to alter that 
arrangement. If there had been a misapprehension at 
Capetown, and’ Mr. Rhodes should refuse to take orders 
from the Special Commissioner, or should the High Com- 
missioner decline to give his sarfction to this, the matter 
would be different. But my view was that, if possible, the 
services of Mr. Rhodes should be retained by Sir Charles, 
for the reason that he personally enjoyed the confidence of 
the High Commissioner. 

After Mr. Rhodes’s arrival in Barkly West, this question 
was happily settled by Mr. Rhodes himself telegraphing to 
the High Commissioner, and requesting to be allowed to 
take orders from Sir Charles Warren, as the dual control 
did not answer. In reply, the High Commissioner said :— 

“T hope you will see the thing through. Warren has no power 
under his Commission to appoint a Deputy, but I have no objection, if 


you are both agreed, to your receiving your instructions from him 
and reporting to him direct.” 


Another matter was also happily aettled under Sir 
Charles Warren’s auspices after the arrival of Mr. Rhodes at 
Barkly West. . A short time before leaving Capetown I had 
been ‘challenged by some, and invited by others, to give in 
the newspapers my opinion of the proposed Goshen settle- 
ment of the Cape Ministers, which was generally condemned, 
but supported by the branchés of the Afrikander Bond. 
With considerable reluctance, I had commenced to give a 
plain and straightforward account of recent events in 
Bechuanaland. The series of letters was interrupted by 
the telegram from Barkly West, and was never completed. 
Tt is a fact that many unfounded charges made against me 
in pamphlets, speeches, and public despatches have never been 
replied to by me, owing to the pressure of other and, I hope, 
better employment. I took occasion in the first of those 
Capetown letters to expose some glaringly inaccurate state- 
ments (incidentally favourable to Mr. Rhodes), made in a 
letter to the chief Mankoroane by Mr. Donovan, Barkly 
‘West, whose name has already appeared in these . pages. 
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had been stated that Mr. Donovan had been reinstated as 
chief's agent with Mr. Rhodes’s approval. I mentioned also 
that there was a “big thing” in land speculation in Bechua- 
nalagd. The editor of the Cape Times, the paper in which 
these remarks had appéared, in commenting upon them, 
said :— 

“With regard to Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Mackenzie has never, even by 
insinuation, charged him with complicity in a land-jobbing scheme. 
That land-jobbing schemes are on foot in Bechuanaland there can be 
no reasonable doubt, and it is quite possible that the promoters of 
such schemes should think to curry fayour with Mr, Rhodes for their 
own ends, and even to a certain extent succeed without awakening 
his suspicion, We do not know that any suggestion in Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s letters went even so ‘far as this, but we are very sure that no 


word of his was fairly open to any construction inconsistent with Mr. 
Rhodes’s personal honour.” 


But a Diamond Fields paper had gone beyond my 
statements, and charged Mr. Rhodes with being himself 
connected with land speculation; and it was of this article 
that Mr. Rhodes qomplained. Of course I was not respon- 
sible for the views of another writer, nor, indeed, did I agree 
with his view. It was not unnatural that Mr. Rhodes, who 
was Member of Parliament for Barkly West, should be as 
friendly with his constituents as circumstances would admit ; 
and it was quite well known that a few more of these 
constituents, greater and Yess than Mr, Donovan, ‘were 
interested in Bechuanaland land affairs, 

Mr. Rhodes took exception to the statement that he 
was a personal friend of Mr. Donovan, and in proof declared 
to me that he had never dined at Mr. Donovan’s house, nor 
had he invited Mr. Donovan, to dine with him. As to the 
intimacy, he explained that it was sought entirely by Mr. 
Donovan, and he gave me to understand that to him it 
amounted to a nuisance. While declining all responsi- 
bility for the newspaper’s statements, I said that if Mr. 
Rhodes would address a letter to me, and state what he 
then said about the one-sidedness of the connection between 
him and Mr. Donovan, I should have pleasure in withdraw- 
ine what I had said ahout their friendshin: and T wanld 
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not my opinion that he was personally interested in land 
claims in Bechuanaland. Accordingly Mr. Rhodes . wrote 
his letter of explanation as to his connection with Mr. 
Donovan, and I wrote an answer withdrawing my statgent 
about Mr. Rhodes’s personal friendship with that gentleman ; 
and made it quite clear that I was not, and had not been, of 
opinion that Mr. Rhodes was personally interested in land 
claims in Bechuanaland. Mr. Rhodes expressed himself as 
satisfied, and Sir Charles Warren, to whom the matter had 
been submitted by common consent, pronounced that the 
affair would be satisfactorily concluded’ by the publication 
of the letters.’ The letters were accordingly sent for publi- 
~ cation, and appeared in Kimberley under the heading “Mr. 
Rhodes’s Vindication.” There could be no doubt that Mr. 
Rhodes was pleased with the settlement; he came to me 
and said so, grasping my hand, and expressing very kind 
wishes as to our future co-operation. In fact, it was 
speedily announced in the village that Sir Charles Warren, 
Mr. Rhodes, and Mr. Mackenzie had made everything right, 
and had agreed to work together. The statement found its 
way into the papers—*“Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Mackenzie 
were. now, cordially co-operating with the Special Com- 
missioner.” 

I should scarcely have troubled the reader with this affair 
—which I believe is the only qne of the kind with which I 
have been connected—had it not been for the after-treatment 
of the matter by Mr. Rhodes. After his separation from 
Sir Charles Warren, and his retirement from Bechuanaland— 
events which took place during my absence from head- 
quarters—Mr. Rhodes, dating from Capetown, wrote a Jong 
official report of his doings inf Bechuanaland; and in his 
account of this affair at Barkly West suppressed all men- 
tion of an honourable settlement under the auspices of Sir 
Charles Warren, with which he had expressed his satisfac- 
tion at the time, but declared that, although I had grossly 
attacked his character, he had let the matter drop in the 
interests of the public service ! (4432, 86). 
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retain the services of Mr. Wright, Assistant Commissioner 
at Mafiking, who had requested and obtained permission to 
proceed to Bary West to meet the Special Commissioner :—- 

“ Our money,” said the Imperial Secretary, “is running short, and if 
he is not required, his services might be ciyeneed with from the end 
of the month” (4432, 11), 

The reader will remember the circumstances under which 
Mr. Wright was appointed, the good service which he had 
rendered, his capture under a flag of truce and imprisonment 
by the freebooters. Residing afterwards for a time in the 
Transvaal, he had been requested to supply information to 
Mr. Rhodes regarding the charges of cruelty by the Boers, 
which was at once published along with his name. As he 
fearlessly collected and forwarded reliable evidence which 
told heavily against the character of the freebooters, Mr. 
Wright became very unpopular with the enemies of the Im- 
perial Government. Having obtained from him these import- 
ant services, in rendering which he had made himself odious 
to the lower classes in the Transvaal, where he had been look- 
ing forward to practise as a law-agent, the Imperial Secretary 
proposed on the score of economy to turn him adrift! It 
was a good thing for.the name of the Imperial Government 
at this crisis that such ideas of common justice or policy 
were treated with the contempt which they deserved. The 
Inperial Secretary was informed that “Mr. Wright's semdaaa. 
were required for the present ”y and it wifl be-seon that Sir 
Charles was soon ablé to employ Mr. Wright in a way more 
calculated to raise the Imperial name and authority than 
the summary dismissal of a deserving officer who had ren- 
dered peculiar service in circumstances of peril. 

The changed attitude of"Her Majesty's Government im- 
plied in sending out the Expedition, and the rapidity with 
which it had been conveyed to the banks of the Vaal, as 
well as the healthy public spirit which was inducing golon- 
ists te come forward as volunteers, were in themselves events 
of the utmost value to the Imperial Government and to 
South Africa at this crisis in its history. The large number 
which had already assembled, and the rumours of many 
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especially in the Transvaal. For several years, as the reader 
knows, the attitude of the Transvaal had been anything but 
satisfactory, until the culminating insults to England were 
perpetrated of attacking the people in the Protectorate, and 
then annexing their country to the Transvaal. Having to 
answer for these things to a Special Commissioner, who was 
also ét the. head of a force, and who was well known person- 
allf for his fair-dealing, sympathy, and straightforwardness, 
President Kruger thought it well not to allow events to take 
their course on the western border of the Transvaal, and re- 
solved himself to pay a visit to the disturbed districts. I 
have not often been able to approve of the President's line 
of action, but it gives me pleasure to do so now, and to 
‘mention that I have no doubt that the course which he at this 
time pursued was for the good of the country, and was under- 
taken by him with the earnest desire of preventing an actual 
conflict. Accompanied by Dr. Leijds, his able Attorney- 
General, and Mr. J. N. de Villiers, the President went first 
to Rooi Grond and harangued the freebooters there. He was 
reported to have told them that they must submit to the 
decision of others, and no longer take the law into their own 
hands. He was on his way to meet General Warren, and 
would do for them what he could. But if they created a 
disturbance, he also would be against them as well as the 
General. Let the cry “Shoot, the Englishman” no more 
be heard, or “Vardomde Englishman.” Such cries were 
treasonable, wicked, and foolish. Speaking expressly to his 
own burghers, he said, “Do not interfere in this matter, I 
warn you; do not stick your brand in this fire, If your 
own brother wants to go to Goossen, prevent him; if he 
persists, give up his name and he shall be punished accord- 
ing to law.” These were sound words, and they were 
spoken by President Kruger. Why were they not spoken 
years before? They were spoken and they were obeyed 
now because the party of order in South Africa had secured 
the help of the Imperial Power, and Sir Charles Warren was 
at Barkly West. Sir Charles declined to meet the President 
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from leaving the country without the sanction ef the Volks- 
raad, which was not then sitting, he agreed that the meeting 
should take place on the border, a short distance within the 
Transvaal, at a place called Fourteen Streams, from a series 
of gentle falls in the Vaad River in the neighbourhood, In 
order, if possible, to arrest the actions of ill-disposed persons 
who were endeavouring to foment distrust and strife, ad to 
produce a feeling of confidence throughout the country,*Gir 
Charles informed Sir John Brand, President of the Free 
State, of the intended meeting at Fourteen Streams, where 
the Free State, Transvaal, and Cape Colony converge; and 
invited him to be present if he could make it convenient. 
Sir John and his Executive Council thought it was not ex- 
pedient for them to attend that meeting, but a good many 
Free State burghers came to see Sir Charles, as they, were 
_personally known to him. 

On the morning of the day on which the Special Com- 
missioner left Barkly West for the Transvaal border he in- 
formed the High Commissioner that— 


‘« Mr, Rhodes and Mr. Mackenzie were going to accompany him.” 


The High Commissioner made the following remarks 
upon this resolution of Sir Charles :— 


“T presume, in determining to take Mackenzie with you, you have 
not overlooked the fact that like myself, he is not a grates to 
the Transvaal Government, ‘ind’ that they have ely 
against his employment, and urged fhat his presence’ closed the way to 
Transvaal co-operation in settlement. of border difficulties (see p. 46 
of 4218); however unjust this may be, I fear his presence with you, 

“if he shows, will not increase your chances of doing any good with 
Kruger” (4432, 17). 


‘This was a case in which the judgment of the Special 


Commissioner differed on a maticr of local policy from that’ 


of the High Commissioner; and the event abundantly justi- 
fied Sir Charles’s action. President Kruger from the first 
treated mé with respect, and volunteered the “remark during 
the interviews that their objection towne as Deputy Com- 
missioner was that I had;been appointéd before tha-ratifica- 
tion of the Convention by the Volksraad.. This was not a 
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had no ground for objection to me beyond my devotion to 
the interests of the Imperial Government and of the Cape 

- Colony, as distinct from those of the Transvaal. . 

The General and Special Commissioner with his staff 
left Barkly West on the 22d January, in order to meet Presi- 
dent Kruger at Fourteen Streams, near Blignout’s Pont, on 
the 24th. An escort of nearly two hundred men of the 
Inniskilling Dragoons and Methuen’s Horse accompanied 
the General. Sir Charles Warren, as I learned, took this 
largé escort for several reasons. Dark hints had reached 
headquarters that to “pot Warren” was regarded in certain 
quarters as a most advisable move. Every one in South 
Africa was agreed that in the circumstances of the country 
this would have been a deadly blow to the reawakened party 
of order at that time. Then Sir Charles's mind was 
deeply impressed “with the unreliable nature of the past 
communications of the Transvaal Government with Her 

'.Majesty’s Government coneerning Bechuanaland. Above 
all, there was the attack on the Protectorate—when its 
people were robbed and shot down—followed by the annex- 
ation of Montsioa’s country to the Transvaal, which was 
announced directly to the Secretary of State, the High Com- 
missioner being ignored and passed over. : 

Such were probably some of the reasons which induced 
Sir Charles Warten to resolve to sHow in a quiet but unmis- 
takable way his disapprobatien of the past and distrust of 
the present attitude of the Transvaal. General. Warren 
therefore proceeded to the place of meeting with studied 
circumspection and precaution, Scouts moved in advance, 
skirmishers occupied tlre country fer a considerable distance 
on either side of the road, and in this way the Special Gém- 
missioner for Bechuanaland arrived at Fourteen Streams. 
The camp of Her Majesty's Spegial Commissioner here was 
about two niiles from the place of meeting. President 
‘Kruger was escorted by fifty of the State Artillery. As Sir 
Charles approached “tHe: beacoti showing the boundary-line 
of the Cant Colony and the. Transvaal, President Kruger, 

» State-Attorney Leijgs, Mr. J. N. de Villiers, and Command- 
ant Henning Pretorius‘advanced to meet him. Sir Chartes 
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was now accompanied only by officers of his personal staff, 
and by Mr, Rhodes, Mr. Wright, and myself, When Mr. 
Rhodes aftegwards came to review this meeting—having in 
the meantime separated from Sir Charles—he deelared that 
this expregsion of “ distrust on the part of Sir Charles was 
deeply wounding, and justly so, to the susceptibilities of Mr. 
Kruger and the officers of his Government by whom he was 
accompanied ”! (4432, 87) Thus do men put on. record 
their own complete want of insight or their bitterness of 
spit. 

Our situation at Fourteen Streams—within the Cape 
Colony and yet within touch of the Free State, the ‘Transvaal, 
and Bechuanaland—was sugyestive enough to the thoughtful 
mind. My attention had already been directed to this 
locality, and I was ‘glad of this opportunity of visiting it. 
The ground lying for many miles north of the Vail, and in 
the fork between that river and the Hart River, is most of it 
low-lfing as compared with the. bed of the Vaal River at: 
Fourteen Strearas; and this large district therefore is capable 
of irrigation, The Vaal has already been utilised in this 
way on its left bank, and the rising township of Warrenton 
is characterised by its fruitful and well-kept gardens and 
fields, with the produce of which Kimberley market is 
regularly supplied. But the district to which I specially 
refer is near Warrenton, but on the right bank. af fe’ mwer. 
Tt is admirably adapted for a Ruropean city ; Tr fer"& séries 
of colonists’ holdings, after the necessary and not extensive 
work has been accomplished connectéd with the leading out 
from the river of a canal or water furrow. If South Africa 
is to have its Ottawa rather than its Washington, then the 
site of that Ottawa is no doubt the district through part of 
which Sir Charles Warren had just travelled on his way to 
Fourteen Streams. I was so impressed with the importance 
of this part of the country, that I had already directed to it 
the attention of Mr. Forster. Then I could not but remem- 
ber that the Colonial Border Commifssion of 1882, which 
had been sent to report on the northern Colonial boundary, 
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Batlaping ; and the Commission proposed that the rest of 
the Batlaping country should be annexed to the Cape Colony, 
so that some part of what remained might be saved to the 
natives. This, however, was not agreed to by the Cape 
Parliament, the majority in which Seemed to be disinclined 
to interfere with the Transvaal pretensions to the ownership 
of Bechuanaland. It is important, however, to bear in mind 
the very grave statement of this Colonial Commission, that 
seventy farms—in other words, some 400,000 acres of land 
belonging to the Batlaping, that is to say, to the Imperial 
Colony of Bechuanaland—were wrongly joined to the Cape 
Colouy by its present northern boundary. In these cir- 
cumstances it docs not seem unreasonable to suggest that 
the irrigable district to which I have referred, being in the 
same ucighbourhood, aud formerly Batlaping country, should 
be handed over by the Cape Government to Her Majesty’s 
Impérial Governrfent for Iyperial or gencral purposcs, 
which might ipdlude the introdiétion of suitable immigrants | 
and the laying out of a European town, «In general, I do 
not conceive ito be my duty to advocate the claims of 
certain places any more than of certain persons. - What I do 
wish, however, is to make known to the English and Colonial 
politician the capabilities of this very important district 
of country. ‘This is all the more necessary that leave has 

_ lately-been asked of the Coloniak Government to grant cer- 
tain privileges to a Company who desire to possess themselves 
of-the-distriét in qrfestion- ‘he work required ought not to 
be handed’ ever so 2 Compiny—it ought to be done by 
Government ; and the suggestion given above is, in the cir- 
cumstances, not an unfair one to the Cape—indced it would 
be beneficial to it in many ways. 

The interview between Sir Charles Warren and President 
Kruger on Saturday, the 25th January, lasted several hours. 
A good spirit prevailed, differences of opinion were calmly 
stated, and the great object of the meeting was steadily kept 
in view—namely, a satisfactory settlement. The Saturday 
meeting might be described as an, introductory one, at which 
the whele anestion was freely discussed, but no ‘conclusions 
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intervening Sunday. At the General’s camp there was 
church parade, and there were many visitors to Sir Charles 
from the Free State. There were a good many complaints 
of stoc¥theft8’—strange to say, no longer the monotone 
sounded hy Mr. Rhodes* and Captain Bower against Mane 
koroane, but against people who were making Stellaland 
their headquarters. It seemed that the farmer who brought 
the President’s message concerning the meeting was riding 
Mankoroane’s favourite riding-pony, recently stolen from him 
(4432, 17). The meeting on Monday brought to a successful 
conclusion the interview between the Special Commissioner 
and the President. 

At the Saturday meeting Mr. Rhodes commenced the 
business by informing the President that he was now work- 
ing under Sir Charles Warren. He then stated that “one 
great difficulty in his work had always been that part of 
Stellaland which fell into the Transvaal by the London 
Convention, Although he knew at the time that it no 
longer belonged.to Stellaland, he had been compelled at 
times to send police into this part for stolen cattle” (4432, 
26). The President acquiesced, and said he had told the 
people of that district that the boundary-line would soon be 
marked off. Sir Charles said it would be necessary for each 
side to appoint-a Commissioner in terms of the Convention. 
But the President had evidently set his heart on another 
plan, and gave it up very reluctantly. He proposed: that 
Sir Charles should leave his force where they were, as they 
were not necessary, and their movement must incur great 
expense. The Presideut proposed that Sir Charles and he 
should each take an escort.of twenty-five men and proceed 
along the line together, authoritatively fixing the places for 

- the beacons. Mr. van Niekerk would show them the beacons 
from Kopje Enkel to Pudumo, from thence the General 
and the President would do the work themselves. Of course, 
had this little plan been carried through, the equality of the 
British and Transvaal Governments would have been demon- 
etpated hefore the eves of every jonorant horderer whether 
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the Goshenites, which the President declared to be ‘quite 
untrue, : 

“Suppose,” said the General, “I went Rp» with fifty 
policemen, and when I arrived found that your information 
was incorrect, what then?” © he 

“Tf my information is not correct,” said President Kruger, 
“you may never believe me again !” 

“T have the interests of the country sufficiently at heart,” 
said Sir Charles, “to think that it is best to take up a force 
strong enough to enable me to carry through my work with- 
out question, and the troops are ready to hand,” 

President Kruger then pleaded hard for the “rights” 
of the Goshen volunteers, They had gone through great 
hardship in acquiring their rights (secured from Moshette 
by the treaty of 1882), “which were given,” said President 
Kruger, “to the whites as his people, for they went and 
lived under him.” ; 

Sir Charles Warren laid down a doctrine which strikes 
at the root of freebooting as a means of Obtaining native 
land: “I cannot recognise whites as being the people of 
any native chief; if they are so considered, they are liable 
to be put in native locations.” 

The President also stated that the Rooi Grond people 
did not knowingly attack the Protectorate. 

T reminded the meeting of the announcement of the 
Protectorate in May last, and described the hostile attitude 
of the volunteers. If the Protectorate had not been estab- 
lished in May it had not been done since, and thus there 
was no Protectorate. ° 

President Kruger said that Ievas sent up prematurely 
by the Government ; they objected to me because the new ° 
line had not been agreed to by the Transvaal. : 

I ventured to explain that the Protectorate and the 
boundary-line were separate matters, and the Protectorate did 
not seem to depend upon the ratification of the boundary-line. 

Mr. Rhodes remarked that he held General J ouberf 
personally $0 blame for.his own treatment at Rooj Grond,— 
a statemen} concerning his local rival which seemed to please. 
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General Warren said he recognised no Government at 
Goshen, and no corporate rights whatever. 

Mr. Bhodes, addressing the President, said, “ Suppose 
these people had rightg, does not the President think they 
have forfeited them? Does not the President know that 
since these rights were obtained these men have been openly 
engaged in war against Her Majesty’s protected subjects ? 
Some of them may not be as guilty as others, but is not any 
body of men bound by its leaders? The Goshenites did not 
do as the Stellalanders—sit down quictly and argue their 
supposed rights, but instead proclaimed war against the 
Queen’s. Protectorate—in your own papers too, and insulted 
the Queen’s representatives. I was one of the representatives 
they last insulted.” The reader will observe that Mr, Rhodes 
here laid down accurately doctrines which ought to have 
precluded him from submitting to the hostile terms of Van 
Niekerk and Delarey. 

The President replied that he was not pleading for the 
misdeeds of thse people. He wrote to the Rooi Gronders, 
advising them to do nothing. He was sorry when he heard 
the way Mr, Rhodes had been treated. It was reported that 
Joubert encouraged, instead of stilling the combatants, but 
that he (President Kruger) did not believe. 

With reference to grain, said by President Kruger to be 
now ripening in Goshen, ‘Sir Charles Warren remarked that, 
considering that it was sown in a country conquered when 
under our protection, the utmost consideration that he could 
allow those who had sown in lands thus acquired, was to 
rogard them as squatters, and claim from them one-half the 
year’s crops—the land itself being regarded as native terri- 
tory. If it could be shown that the cultivation had taken 
place merely for the sake of establishing a claim to land in our 
Protectorate, such conduct would vitiate every claim. The 
people now in Goshen were to evacuate it. Those found there 
by Sir Charles would be treated as robbers and trespassers, 
unless there were spegial reason to the contrary. Indi- 
edna) nlatme ta land would be considered, but not in behalf 
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two British officers would be sent to Rooi Grond to get the 
names of the people there ; he would then be able to judge 
of their position. 

A very important point was made when President 
Kruger, pressed by Sir Charles, declared that the western 
boundary-line of the Transvaal would no longer be regarded 
as a tentative arrangement as before, but would be observed 
by the Transvaal Government as finally settled. 

In reply to General Warren’s question whether the 
President would assist Her Majesty’s Government in the 
arrest of two men charged with the murder of Mr. Bethell, 
President Kruger said there was no extradition treaty yet, 
although it was stated in the Convention that such a treaty 
should be made. He did not like to promise anything then. 
He would help the General to the best of his power as far 
as the law would allow. 

Sir Charles Warren impressed upon President Kruger 
that he would in no way be responsible for the natives on 
the Transvaal side of the new line, or fog any opposition 
which they might show to the line; and as he had no land 
for them in the Protectorate, he would not permit them to 
enter it, It would be for the President to provide for them 
in the Transvaal. After discussion this was fully understood 
and agreed to, the President protesting that he could not 
prevent individuals who chose to-do so from crossing into 
the Protectorate. Thus the responsibility for the peace of 
the natives living in the disturbed Hart River district was 
thrown entirely upon President Kruger, to whom, of course, 
the district had for months belonged. 

President Kruger then agreed to assume entire responsi- 
bility for the piece of land added to the Transvaal by the new 
boundary-line, and containing nearly all Mr. Rhodes’s Govern- 
ment and friends in what he called Stellaland—a course which 
showed conclusively that the President was anxious to meet 
the wishes of the General, and which also simplified Stella- 
land matters henceforth. -The President asked definitely 
what message was he to take to the people of Goshen ? In 
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they had claims could wait and have them investigated. As 


‘ 


a broad principle he did not recognise any right whatever, 
but there might be individual claims. In order to prevent 
any mistake, the General offered to furnish the President 
with a statement or public notification, which the latter said 
he would read to the people at Rooi Grond. This was 
accordingly done, and copies of the notification were for- 
warded to President Kruger to be circulated by him. 

The references to Mr. Gey van Pittius at the meeting 
were somewhat amusing. 

President Kruger explained that in saying, as he had 
recently done, that Mr. Gey van Pittius on one side of the 
border, and he (President Kruger) on the other would pre- 
serve order, he was merely recognising Mr. van Pittius as 
Mr. Upington had done. 

“In what light do you look upon Mr. van Pittins now ?” 
inquired the General. 

«Ail on, the other side of the line will be British sub- 
jects in future,” said the President. “I told them so when I 
saw them lately, and advised them to write or go to see you, 
I brought them down to Niekerk’s Rust that they might be 
nearer to you and Mr. Rhodes if you should want to see them,” 

The General mentioned that he had received a letter 
from’ a man styling himself Administrator of Goshen, and 
had written Back to Mr. van Niekerk forbidding the people 
then at Niekerk’s Rust from going back to Goshen. 

President Kruger said, “This assumption of the style 
of Administrator was owing to Mr. Upington’s visit to Rooi 
Grond. I told them they should address you as burghers 
only.” : 
“But they are not burghers as I understand the word,” 
said General Warren. “These men do not belong to the 
country, but are renegades and waifs at variance with the 
constituted authorities of the country.” ~ 

When again asked directly as to the status at that time 
of Mr. Gey van Pittius in the Transvaal, the President 
replied, but with evident hesitation, that he was not a 
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General Warren -replied that a man could not thus 
divest himself of his nationality. Mr, Gey van Pittius had 
been acting in direct opposition to Her Majesty in her Pro- 
tectorate, and if he had no nationality and was a mere waif, 
he must consider him as a robber.* 

President Kruger said the case of Van Niekerk was 
exactly similar. 

The General replied that this was not so, as Gey was 
allowed to live in the Transvaal at the time that he was 
making actual war on Her Majesty’s Protectorate, and yet 
was not a burgher of the Transvaal. On this point, how- 
ever, the President had perhaps more local information than 
was possessed by the General as to the similarity of Van 
Nickerk’s position to that of Van Pittius. 

Sir Charles Warren brought under the notice of President 
Kruger the facts which had come to his notice of certain 
meetings which were being held along the Colonial border 
by those who were disaffected and desirous of war;-instanging 
a meeting taking place that very day within the Colony at a 
place which he named. The State Attorney, with his Euro- 
pean and legal upbringing, said there was no law to prevent. 
these meetings, provided they were conducted in an orderly 
manner; but the President thought that measures should 
be taken in both countries to prevent attendance at such 
gatherings. - : 

At one stage in the interview on Monday, the President 
gaid he wanted to consult with Sir Charles privately about a 
matter. I and others left the room for a short time. “It is 
singular that such a course was adopted in connection with 
the business which was thus brought forward in private, as 
it was only the proposition by President Kruger that Mr. 
van Niekerk should be the Transvaal Boundary Commissioner 
to co-operate with the Commissioner appointed by Sir Charles 
Warren. Sir Charles objected to this appointment on the 
ground that “Mr. van Niekerk was mixed up in the land 
question too intimately to form an efficient representative,” 
Mr Rhadacde ahjertian waa that “Mr van Niekerk’s duties 
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he would look out for another Commissioner, and the meet- 
ing again assumed its more open and formal character. Sir 
Charles mentioned that Captain Conder, R.E., had been 
selected by him as representative of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in laying down fhe line, and that he would be at 
Kopje Enkel in four days for the purpose of commencing 
operations. 

Thus ended an interview of a most satisfactory character 
to all who wished well to South Africa, The Transvaal 
President had been treated with candour, openness, and 
firmness. With the utmost courtesy Sir Charles Warren 
had enabled President Kruger to realise his own standing 
and that of his Government in the eyes of the people of 
England. He found himself now on the bank of the Vaal 
River in the same position as that in which he and his fellow- 
Delegates had found themselves in London. Sir Charles’ 
Warren said now what the English Government and Eng- 
lish,public opinion said then. The contest was in no sense 
a race contest. It was a struggle for political ascendancy 
ap the part of the Transvaal—in which its inhabitants 
and its Government had gone to a very offensive length, and 
were unwilling to admit that they had been foiled. That 
contest was practically ended at Fourteen Streams. Presi- 
dent Kruger declared qpenly that he was on the side of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and evould counsel all whom he met 
on the border to obey General Warren. So unexpected in 
some quarters was the tong and result of the meeting that 
certain extreme papers refused to believe the accuracy of the 
telegraphic reports of what had happened, There is no 
doubt that this interview to,angreat extent brought. affairs 
to’a favourable crisis. Great issugs had, therefore, depended 
upon the attitude and conduct ofboth Sir Charles Warren 
and President Kruger; and I have. mysell no doubt that 
whatever blame may attach to President Kruger for his un- 
satisfactory attitude, and that of his Government at other 
times, at Fourteen Streams the President did good service to 
South Africa. As to Sir Charles Warren, he had now a fair 
opportunity of showing whether or not he possessed other 
qualifications than those of a leader of irregular forces ; and 
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the results of the meeting at Fourteen Streams fully justified 
the action of Her Majesty's Government in also imposing ° 
on him civil and political functions. If he had been the 
man he was described to be by one or two people in Cape- 
town, the interview at Fourteen Streams would have been 
of a very different nature. The Colonial papers contained 
warm congratulations on the successful termination of a 
critical interview. But from other quarters from which 
friendly congratulation might certainly have been looked for, 
no cheering word came. They had foreboded evil, and why 
should good be the result ? : art. 
: ‘A coach which at one time had run between Bloemfon- * 
tein and Kimberley had been purchased for the use of the 
General’s personal staff—the carriage of rations, blankets, 
papers, orderlies, and any one on the staff who was knocked 
up in person or in horseflesh. The coach was gaudily 
painted, and still announced its former destinations in legible 
characters on its panels. This coach, with its livélygpant 
of mules and its driver with his long whip, with its Jiving 
freight inside and its bundles of blankets on the top, Wasa 
sufficiently picturesque object, and people wishing to visit 
headquarters were sure they were Tight when they saw. before 
them the red-painted coach, Mr. Thomas Atkins came to 
connect the quiet nature of the Expedition in some way with 
this coach and its papers; atid one of the orderlies who 
usually rode in it was heard to declare, after the meeting 
at Fourteen Streams, that for his part “he had no idea that 
he had come to Bechuanaland to assist in a Lord Mayor's 
show!” - : ? 
On leaving Fourteen <fregms Mr. Rhodes and I found 
ourselves occupants of she General’s coach—I becaufe I 
had not: yet’ procuféd “a- horse, and Mr. Rhodes because 
his horses had strayed away. “The two Deputy Commis- 
sioners” were that day the subject of some amusement.to 
certain members of the staff, who had read something about 
Bechuanaland, and who now beheld before their eyes proof 
of our “cordial co-operation under the Special Commis- 
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enjoy one another's society in the coach! And certainly, 
so far as I was concerned, I was in the most “ co-operating ” 
mood, and willing to show it in any reasonable way. 

The Special Commissioner proceeded from Fourteen 
Streams to Taung vid Fokwani, having an interview. with 
Botlasitsi Gasebone at the latter place. Here also he met 
the Rev. H, Bevan, in charge of the mission at Pokwani 
connected with the Church of England. While acting as 
Administrator of Griqualand West, Sir Charles had known 
this hard-working missionary, and was glad to renew his 
acquaintance. Mr. Bevan is not married, but had a native 
“boy,” who assisted in providing the cup of tea with which 
his master regaled his visitors. It proved to be an “un- 
canny” cup. The General took to bed, and when his friend 
appeared at dinner in the evening, charged the bachelor 
missionary with poisoning him with “that cup of tea!” Of 
course had 4 Mrs. Bevan poured out the tea no such charge 

“would Have been made, but this view did not seem to make 
any ipression on.the-mission priest. Although Botlasitsi 
had-been more or less mixed up with the attacks on Man- 
kordane, he welcomed Sir Charles Warren into the country. 

Next day we met Mankoroane on his way to Barkly 
West, to meet General Warren. He was delighted to see 
him again, and said he would now get “sleep,” which includes 
many Blessings besides itself. Six’ Charles told him he had 
no time for lengthened interviews just then—the time for 
palaver had net come yet.. The General selected a site for 
the camp at some distance from the native town, and near 
the Taung River, which was pronounced by young English- 
men “a fraud” when they say only pools here and there in a 
river-bed, and no running water except after heavy rainfall. 

'. A spring yas-found in the neighbourhood of the camp, and 
an Abyssinién afid“other pumps were also successfully used 

_ here, so that theré was.no water difficulty, although. the 
large native population had to draw their usual supply. 
“Johnnie” was the name by which Thomas Atkins ad- 
dressed himself to evéry native. “Boy” was always used 
by volunteers from thé Colony when addressing a coloured 
man. The name of a chief, however, was worth retaining 
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in memory, or rather, something to remind the Englishman 
of it, So Mankoroane was dubbed Macaroni “for short,” 
and of course no one forgot that. “I say, Bill, there goes 
Macaroni—my eye, what a tall hat!” . 

“Never mind the hat; what & fine horse. But just ~‘ 
look how it straddles gs if it had a leg too many and couldn’t 
get them right anyhow, while old Macaroni sits quiet on top 
as if he were in an arm-chair.” , 

“Don’t you know,” breaks in a Colonial. volunteer, 
“that a horse with that pace can always fetch a higher price 
if the purchaser is a Dutchman with a heavy corporation 
and a tender regard for his ‘inwards’? That straddle, as you 
call it, is called ¢rippling in Dutch, and all Dutchmen are 
fond of it. A good trippelaar will carry a man nearly six 
miles an hour, and not feel it much.” 

I now come to mention a correspondence which took 
place between Sir Charles Warren and the Minjgters of the 
Cape Coloriy, concerning certain signs of sedition and Manger . 
within the Colony, to which the attention of Sir Chgrles 
Warren had been called by people of undoubted charaéar 
and means of observation, President “Kruger had acted 
well; would he be able to fulfil ‘kis own resolves? One 
or two papers had openly threatened the Expedition in the 
Colony. No doubt the great body of Colonists were not 
only quiescent, but thankful in their hearts that such a force, | 
under such a leader, was to establish peace on the northern. 
border of the Colony. But Sir Charles was anxious that the ' 
Cape Ministers should in some practical way make it known . 
and felt throughout the Cape Colony that they, like, Presi- 
dent Kruger, were to be regarded as actively co-pperating 
with Her Majesty’s Government, From the, outset: Sir 
Charles was careful to limit his charge of &ctive opposition 
to a small minority, and suggested thet iftit wdBe jhdged. 
undesirable to forbid their Pocgee Seah have the, 
proceedings accurately reported to™Goverament, which, of 
course, would act as a deterrent. The Specfal Commissioner - 
remarked that the Ministers were no dotbt aware of these 
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pefore them the Ministers replied that they were quite 
unaware of such meetings, and that no communication on 
the subject had been made to them by atiy official. They 
therefore requested t3 be placed in possession of any infor- 
ation which Sir Charles might have. But distrust of the 
stability and ultimate intentions of the Imperial Govern- 
ment showed itself here also,-and very strengly. The people 
who had given the information to Sir Charles, apparantly 
prompted to do so by the worthiest motives, in every case 
earnestly stipulated that on no account were their hames to 
-be -sent to Capetown. So Sir Charles wag in a fix. He 
went’so far, however, as to particularise a certain distyjct, 
and further gave the information that “ secret meetings, 
from which loyal ‘persons were excluded, were frequently 
held only a few miles from our line of communications.” Sir 
Chart -recommended that the police should be increased “tn 
the northern, part of the Colony, and that Kimberley should 


‘.again be allowed to have a volunteer force for its own 


defence. Sir Charles was about to proceed northward, repre- 
senting the party of order in South Africa; he asked, there- 
fore, and not without reason, for the open co-operation of 
the Ministers entrusted with the Government of the Cape 
Colony. It is true that as individuals. they had protested 
against his going into Bechuanaland, and. looked for evil to 
‘result? from it; ag Ministers.they had proposed an alternative 
policy with reference to Goshen; but their efforts had:not 
“secured the approbation of Her Majesty’s Government; ‘and 
Sir Charles had-been requested by the Imperial authorities 
to pitrry gut the-policy expressed in his instructions, The 
‘*ituation. Wasno- loubt.a trying one for the Cape Ministers, 


bit St was one of theiy own choosing and bringing about, and 


loyalty #nd every* generous and manly feeling ought to have 


. prompted them to sqend the efforts of Sir Charles Warren 


as Taf as possible, now that the Expedition was on the 
northern bérder of the Celony and about te proceed north- 
wards. So important was the matter ir the estimation of 


‘Sir @hkatles that he requested that a copy of his telegram 


should be sent for- thé information of the General Command- 
‘ing in Bouth Africa. , as 
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Then took place the stgangest of all the strange things 
recorded in these pages. The meetings referred to by Sir 
Charles were undoubtedly being held as indicated by big. 
It was also undoubtedly quite possible for the Ministéts ‘to 
find out what Sir Charles knew! by asking a few well- 
directed questions of those who might be presumed to have, 
information on the subject. People who did not wish to be 
known as having volunteered information concerning disloyal 
action would not have hesitated to speak out the truth 
fearlessly if they had been, along with others, formally agked 
to do sb by the Cape Government. This, however, Pa 
not done, and a very remarkable attitude was now taken 


up by thg Colonial Ministers towards an Imperial officer, : 


for they asked Sir Charles, through the High Commissioner=— 


« Whether it wis true that the Rev. John Mackenzie, the late Deputy 
Commissioner of Bechuanaland, was then in the camp of Sr Charles 
Warren, and personally advising him ?” (4482, 20) 


T will admit that the “quarter of an hour” after the, 


arrival of that telegram was about the ynhappiest in my 
life. Neve» in all- my wanderings: and experiences . of 


different tribes and-‘ptoples had I met with such injustice 


or such meanness. The reader ‘of these pages knows 
whether I deserved such treatment from any Cape Colonist, 
and least of all from those Ministers, towards whom, at the 
time of their greatest unpopularity, I had, when alone ii 
dging so, publicly shown consideration and friendliness. As 
a matter of fact, I had had nothing whatever to do with those 
reports, most of which had reached Sir Charles Warren before 


I joined him. I was inclined at first to.disbelieyt them, but. 


of course could not do so after.the documents #were sito 
to me. In so far, however, as I had? any opinion, or .extt- 
cised any influence at that time, it was exercised (rightly or 
wrongly) quite in the direction of migimising those teports. 
And yet here I was formally charged by implicatfon wath 


the fabrication of them! It is no Aoubt in sizcumstances” 


such as those in which I was then placed that young men 
of unformed character make shipwreck of their dives av 
Christian and unselfish men, losing afl confidence in, theig, 
fellows, and comming, to the conclusion that all are adventurers 
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andspportunists, and that one event hgppeneth te sight- 
doitig and to wrong-doing. 

I at once informed Qir Charles that I would leave, * 
“This was the sort of thing which these men had done to 
me before. I had hopell “that my life in the Colony had 
rendered the repetition of such a mean trick impossible: 
Now I shall remove myself out: of the way of- “such 
ingult,” 

“Never think of it,” said’ Sir Charles; “the mistike 

was your leaving your work hefore,-as you did. “Ishave 
‘work for you to ae, and hope You will stay and do it. I* 
am master in my own camp, and algo ip losal affairs in 
Bechuanaland as long as I am in it, ‘I want your assist- 
ance.” And so on public grounds omy I remained at 
headquarters, 

Sir Charles pursued the correspondence, but took no 
notic@of the above question of Ministers, which was then’ 
repeated. Sir Charles thought his silence might lead them 
to pause and consider the unwarranted nature of their 
interference with the camp of an Imperial officer. Instead 

_ of coming to any such salutary thoughts, however, the Cape 
Ministers now, openly accused Sir Charles Warren of having 
made charges which he was unable to substantiate, and that 
he hesitated to admit that in making them he was acting 
gn ty advice! (4482, 24). Mere “surmise is not usually 
the basis of Ministerial utterances, and the Colonial Minis- 
ters were surely not warranted in thus addressing an officer 
in the position of Sir Charles Warren, who was engaged ina 
difficult and delicate work for the direct benefit of the Colony. 
And their mere surmise was absolutely without any founda- 
tion or justification whatever. Of course the real question . 
was thas evaded by the Ministers, which was not about Sir 
Charles Warren’s camp,, but about secret and seditious 
meetings in gertain parts of*the Colony, and about the 
request of an Imperial officer that special attention should 
be directed by the Cape Government to the northern part 
of the Colony, while he proceeded into Bechuanaland. in 
acting..as he did, Sir Charles hoped to counteract this 
seditious movement before there was any general or definite. 
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understamling. among those who were disaffected. ‘Ehe 
least’ consideration will show that the action of Sir Charles 
was essentially pacific. Had he wished for war he would 
doubtless have taken no notice of the information about 
these meetings, and allowed the disaffected full opportunity 
fo carry out their plans; and he could always have said in 
self-justification that the peace of the Colony had not been 
entrusted to him. It would appear, theréfore, that at this 
. time ‘the peace of an English colony was more intelligently 
upheldtby Président Kruger -and by Sir Charles Warren 
than by those who, by Virtue of their office, were responsible 
for its tranquiHity. We learned afterwards, from sources 
which we regarded ag absolutely reliable, that at the time of 
this correspondence tie hgpe of a peaceful solution was enter- 
tained in influential quarters in Capetown. It was said 
there was sure to be a fight,—reckless men would begin it, 
and “ Warren was dying for war.” And more than this, our 
information was to the effect that this mode of settlement 
was really the one which was favoured in csrtain quarters, 
only, of course, no respogsibility for it must rest on them ! 
What had to be done, therefore, was for each one to <ndea-. 
vour to devolve all blame on some one else, unless, indeed, 
a common scapegoat could be found on whose devoted 
name and reputation might conveniently fall the weight of 
having involved South Atrica in war. I thank God that 
peace was preserved, and I thank Him also for deliverance 
from the fate to which some men had doomed me. I did 
not at the time fully understand what I was risking, I had 
already.done my utmost as an individual for the- peace of 
the country and*for the preservation of good feeling as 
between English-speaking and Dutch-speaking men. + But 
had war taken place in Bechuanaland, the Cape MinSters 
would probably have been Joined. by the High Commissioner 
and his personal following, in gravely showing how it had 
“been caused by nie; and that which men in their. distin- 
_ guished position gravely declared, would always have been 
belfoved by many. 
While the correspondence with the Cape Ministers was 
going on, the Special Commissioner was unceasingly occu- 
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pied with other important duties, which caused him to 

return to Barkly West from Taung for a few days—after 

which, on the 2d February, we finally left the Colony for 

the north. Mr. Rhodes had also visited Barkly West and- 
Vryburg, from which he proceeded once more to Mr. van 

Niekerk’s farm in the Transvaal, to ensure the attendance at 

Vryburg of the “ Administrator of the Stellaland Republic” 

when Sir Charles Warren should arrive at that place. A 

rumour came from Stellaland that my Dutch-speaking - 
friends there were anxious in some way to bear public 

testimony to their appreciation of my brief work among 

them, They said they had a gveat reception for Sir 

Charles, but they wished also, if possible, in some way to 

mark their respect for myself. I took every opportunity 

to discourage anything of the kind, which might lead to 

misunderstanding on the part of their present Deputy 

Comuinissioner, 

I was greatly surprised about this time on being 
informed by Sir Charles Warren that Mr. Rhodes had 
announced to the Special Commissioner that if I went into 
Stellaland, he (Mr, Rhodes) would not go! What had 
happened? What had become of recent hand-shakings 
and vows of cordial co-operation and good wishes? What 
of earlier unfavourable reports of my work in Stellaland 
persisted in for months and repeated in England, against 
the truth of which I had always protested? Did Mr. 
Rhodes hope by this method to obtain release from a difficult 
position, believing that the General would wish me to go’ 
on? Or was it that Mr. van Niekerk and his friends had 
suggested this mancuvre in the hope of cowing the loyal 
party in Stellaland by the effacement of their friend? I do 
not 4enow why Mr. Rhodes should have so soon forgotten 
his pledges and made such a stipulation. But the course of 
duty was obvious. Mr. Rhodes was accredited; I was now, 
it would appear, tacitly discredited at Government House. 
Stellaland, as it then was, was clearly a matter to be dealt 
with by those who were at the time responsible for it; and 
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naland, and Yeport upon the condition of that part of the 
country. The chief reason why I mention the matter 
here is to direct the reader’s attention to the fact that, from 
reasons beyond my own control, was not in Stella- 
land when the important events of the next chapter took 
place. . 


CHAPTER V 


SIR CHARLES WARREN IN STELLALAND——ARKEST OF VAN 
NIEKERK—DEPARTURE OF MR. RIIODES 


Sim CHARLES WARREN arrived at Vryburg on the 7th 
February. Mr. Rhodes and Mr. van Niekerk from the | 
Transvaal had missed Sir Charles on the road, Mr. Rhodes 
coming on as far as Taung, where I had the pleasure of 
spending the evening of the 6th with him before I left for 
Kuruman. Me van Niekerk’s horses had failed, as usual, 
and he spent the night a few miles from Taung, Next day, 
however, the Administrator of Stellaland and the Deputy 
_Commissioner by rapid riding were able to retrace their steps; 
and be in Vryburg in time to join those who welcomed the 
General and Special Commissioner on his entry into Vryburg. 
Two addresses were presénted to Sir Charles—one by the 
long-ignéted inhabitents of Stellaland itself, and the other 
chiefly from the inhabitants of the eastern district, a great 
number of whom had, by the recent arrangement with Presi- 
dent Kruger, no right to be at Vryburg at all, except as 
spectators. Sir Charles ysplied to both addresses in sympa- 
thetic language. He said to the people of Stellaland that 
he trusted to see them more united and enjoying better days. 
The debts of Stellaland would be inquired into at once, so 
that some final arrangement might be carried out. The 
Special Commissioner said also that he was about to call-a 
meeting of Stellalanders for the following Saturday, and hoped 


to conclude arrangements for proceeding witli the elections 
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the same friendly tone, but did not mention the affairs of 
Stellaland, while a word of suitable warning was introduced. 
He said :-— , 


“{ thank you for your hearty epaon of welcome. I am 
aware that, owing to the presence of politicil agitators and speculators 
jn the country, the mission on which I have been sent has been made 
use of to try to increase the disturbance, and I am glad to find that 
you so fully recognise that it has for its object the restoration of peace 
and order in South Africa. I congratulate you on the views you have 
enunciated, and on the desire you have expressed for drawing the two 
white races intoa closer bond of friendship ; and I feel sure that with 
such wishes on both sides, we cannot fail to be successful. I can 
assure you that I will do all in my power to act in a right spirit * 
and to do justice, and I cannot too strengly impress upon you all here 
to-day the necessity of assisting, not only in word but in deed, in re- 
storing peace to this country ; for 1 can see that the present condition 
of affairs only tends to enrich a few speculators, and does nothing for 
the farmers except impoverish them and the country they inhabit” 
(4432, 189). 


It thus became plain that Sir Charles Warren no longer 
intended to discuss the affairs of the Protectorate with the 
Hart River party. It was equally evident that Sir Charles. 
was looking forward to co-operation with Mr. Rhodes as 
Deputy Commissioner. : 

Sir Charles Warren had been flooded with information 
by correspondence and personal interview, showing what 
the past history of the country had really been. What the 
Stellalanders wanted was an opportunity of again gxpressing 
their real sentiments in Vryburg, their only town. Sir 
Charles Warren was satisfied that the’ objects of the Expedi- 
tion and of the Protectorate would not be hindered, but 
advanced, by the holding of a formal public meeting of 
Stellalanders, to which all were invited. Accordingly 
intimation was given that a public meeting would be held 
at Vryburg on the 14th February, when the Special Com- 
missioner would hear the views of the Stellalanders, and state 
his own, concerning the affairs of the country. 

Sir Charles Warten now spent & week in Vryburg in 


examining the financial and other affairs of the “some kind” 
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control since my departure from Bechuanaland six months 
before. In consequence of reports which reached him before 
his own arrival in Vryburg, the Special Commissioner had 
directed two officers connected with the Intelligence Depart- 
ment to secure, under Mr. Rhodes’s direction, the public 
documents in the Deeds’ Registry and other Government 
offices. This was accomplished with the concurrence of Mr, 
van Niekerk. Although Mr. Rhodes obeyed his orders on 
this occasion, he tells us that he considered the act of the 
Special Commissioner as a distinct invasion of rights which 
ought to have been considered inviolable. Things had 
surely come to a strange pass when the Deputy of the High 
Commissioner could write thus of the action of Her Majesty's 
Special Commissioner for Bechuanaland, and apparently hold 
that the documents connected with that part of Bechua- 
naland called Stellaland were to be to him as a sealed book! 
During the week which intervened before the public 
meeting, there were discussion and correspondence at Vryburg 
between Sir Charles and Messrs. Rhodes and Van Niekerk, 
- on the best method of carrying on the affairs of Stellaland 
until the anticipated annexation to the Cape Colony took 
place, The matter was also submitted to the High Com- 
missioner by Sir Charles for his recommendation, I have 
already mentioned that Mr. Rhodes had given it as his 
opinion to the High Commissioner that it was extremely 
advisable for Her Majesty’s Government to undertake the 
direct responsibility of the government of Stellaland; he 
declared on another occasion that “the condition of Stella- 
land at that time (December) was one of total anarchy,” and 
stated his fear that “the Spee absence of all government. 
tended to increase the risk of disturbance” (4810, 52). So 
much for his 8th September arrangement, as carried out 
in Bechuanaland. When he arrived at Vryburg in January, 
Mr. Rhodes had promised to the Stellalanders a fresh election 
of the Bestuur (4310, 58), and explained to them that it 
was only his absence at Fourteen Streams with Sir C. Warren 
that had. prevented his carrying the elections through. Bu 
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Mr, Rhodes, no doubt, got a lesson in geography, among other 
things, from Sir Charles Warren at Barkly West, and he 
learned it to such purpose that, when he met President 
Kruger at Fourteen Streams, he thought it his duty to tender 
an explanation of his action (if nét an apology for it), in 
having sent policemen into the Hart River district, although 
it was not part of the Protectorate ! This was all very good 
as to sending policemen into the district after stolen cattle. 
The President at once accepted his explanation. But it 
was not so much what Mr. Rhodes sent into this district of 
the Transvaal, as what he brought out of it. It was there 
that Mr. Rhodes had founded his brand-new Republic, with 
its Administrator and Executive. Of course these officials 
would no longer be available—they were now, alas! in the 
Transvaal. The fact was, as Sir Charles had pointed out 
"(from what Stellalanders and others had told him while he 
was still at Barkly West), the opponents of Van Niekerk 
and the Hart’ River party were in the majority in Stella- 


“tad, The High Commissioner had replied that in that 


case the elections would decide accordingly, and Van 
Nickork’s party would be turned out of the management of 
affairs. Both Mr, van Niekerk and Mr. Rhodes, however, 
came now to entertain another view about an election for 
the Bestuur. Mr. van Niekerk declared with gravity that 
an election in Stellaland would ,only cause strife; and Mr. 
. ‘Rhodes was of opinion that “ direct. government ”—govern- 
‘ ment by officers nominated by him as Deputy Commissioner 
(4810, 52) and not elected—would alone save from chaos 
(4432, 43). These were remarkable statements, to say the 
least, when made by those who had not administered the 
affairs of Stellaland within that tountry, but had pretended 
to do so from the Transvaal. So far as Sir Charles Warren, 
on the other hand, could gather, he saw no reason to dis- 
trust the people of Stellaland ; and encouraged them, there- 
fore, to look forward to a fresh election of a Bestuur, 
according to the earlier idea of the High Commissioner 
and Mr. Rhodes. The responsibility was with the Special 
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should be known. The question was, How was this to be 
done? By “some kind of government” had been the 
deliverance of the High Commissioner to Mr. Rhodes. But 
what kind? was now the inguiry of Sir Charles Warren. 
The Special Commissiomer stated clearly his own view to the 
High Commissioner :-— 


“My only course is to treat these districts as other districts of 
Bechuanaland where the troops are in occupation. This will not 
interfere with any existing necessary portion of the Executive (Bestuur) ; 
neither will it cause the assumption of any responsibility for the debt, 
but it will do away at once with much of the expense, Will you sug- 
gest any alternative, as Niekerk is returning to take up his appointment 
as Commissioner on the Transvaal south-western border?” (4432, 43), 


It is of importance to notice that’ Sir Charles expressly 
informed the High Commissioner at the outset that he did 
not purpose to arrest the action of the Stellaland Executive 
(Bestuur) any more than, in other parts of Bechuanaland, 
he would arrest the action of native chiefs among their own 
people. Such as it was, the Executive of Stellaland, found 
there by Sir Charles, was not to be superseded by him, 
but rather supplemented where deficient by the abundance 
of skilled help at the ‘Special Commissioner’s disposal, He 
had already informed the Stellalanders that he hoped their 
affairs would be carried on under Mr. Rhodes as Deputy 
Commissioner, On the one hand he saved himself from the 
disadvantages of a rigorous military rule, under which the 
popular voice would not be heard; on the other he showed 
that he accepted the help of the officer formally recommended ~ 
to him in Capetown by the High Commissioner. The tele- 
gram above quoted fully shows that Sir Charles Warren 
then expected that Van Niekerk would soon leave Stellaland 
and enter the service of the Transvaal Government. 

Although Sir Charles, in the telegram which I have 
quoted, had with perfect clearness defined the course which 
he proposed to take, the High Commissioner made no reply 
to Sir Charles's plan, except to ask if he meant something 
widely different fgom what he had stated. He asked if Sir 
Charles meant thé establishment temporarily of British mili- - 
tary rule instead of Stellaland civil rule while the troops were 
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in occupation of the country ? (4432, 43). Now the answer 
to that question was already before the High Commissioner 
in the telegram to whigh he was replying. Sir Charles 
had expressly said that he did pot mean military rule 
instead of Stellaland rule, but along with it and as supple- 
mentary to it. The High Commissioner went on to say :— 

“To the first course, namely, the establishment temporarily of 
military rule while the troops are in occupation, I see no objection, if 


it is desired by both parties. It would leave Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment free to act aa it might seem fit as regards the future” (4432, 48). 


In the same telegram the High Commissioner again. 
skilfully brings forward the Secretary of State as upholding. 
the opinions of Sir Hercules Robinson :— 

“The assumption permanently by the Imperial Government of the 
direct civil administration of Stellaland is a course which, as already 
explained, is open at present to grave political objections, and the 
Secretary of State having decided against it, a further reference home 
would be necessary before it could be adopted” (4432, 43), 


Of course the word “permanently ” in the above sentence 
entirely altered the.meaning. No one was then thinking of 
a “permanent” measure, It was truethag the Secretasy of 
Staté had approved of the High Commistner’s ‘policy of 
“Jetting alone” Stellaland till Colonial annexation should 
take place; and it was perhaps premature for Lord Derby 
to have done so before the Speciab Commissioner had reported 
on the subject, after reaching Bechuanaland ; but, of course, 
he did so on the strength of the telegram of the 6th 
December. On the other hand, that which looked to be a 
difficulty to the High Commissioner was simple enough to 
Sir Charles Warren, whose instrugtions were quite plain, and 
told him to “hold the country till its destination was 
known.” There was thus really nothing to contend about ; 
for “some kind of government” was all that the High Com- 
missioner wanted, “ pending annexation to the Colony ”; and 
that “some kind of government” would not be altered for the 
worse by the aid and cosoperation of English officers, told off 
for the purpose by the Special Commissionét. 

. On Saturdy, the 14th February, the meeting. called by 
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burg. This was the third occasion on which the Stellaland 
people had met an Imperial officer in public meeting at 
that place. The first occasion (that of July, already described) 
was when the exchange of flags took place; the second 
public meeting of Stallaanders was held under the replaced 
flag of the Stellaland Republic in January, when Mr. Rhodes 
met the people of Stellaland for the first time, and had to 
answer as best he could their remonstrances as to their 
treatment by him for four months. The third meeting was 
now called by the Special Commissioner fresh from England, 
commissioned to expel the enemies of the Protectorate, and 
to hold the country till its destination was known, 

The proceedings commenced with a review of the 6th ° 
Inniskilling Dragoons—men and horses being much admired 
by the assembled Stellalanders, Sir Charles Warren then ad- 
dressed the people and laid the circumstances of the country 
before them. He spoke first on the subject of the land-grants 
of Mr. Rhodes; and the principle which he laid down was 
roughly that which he had mentioned to the High Commis- 
sioner while still at Barkly West. They could only appor- 
tion among the Stellalanders that part of Bechuanaland 
which was fairly Stellaland. Sir Charles made this point 
quite clear, and asked that information on the subject: might 
be given to him afterwards by those who were acquainted 
with it. It was one thing-to promise over 2,000,000 acres 
of native land to freebooters; the question demanded atten- 
tion whether there was so much land within what could be . 
fairly called Stellaland. In the Bluebooks, unfortunately, 
acrimony and prejudice characterise the strictures of Mr. 
Rhodes on Sir Charles’s doings at Vryburg in February ; 
and the High Commissioner struggles in vain to be impartial. 
But, putting all that aside, the three officers were substan- 
tially of one opinion that the agreement of Mr. Rhodes must 
not be carried out at the expense of native territories lying 
outside the boundaries of Stellaland. Thus, in a very 
practical way, all assented that it was unwise absolutely to 
promise so many farms, of so many thousand acres each, with- 


out reference to the boundaries of Stellaland; and it was 
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as well as by Sir Charles Warren, that Mr. Rhodes’s agree- 
ment must not be so interpreted. This, however, was entirely 
to give up that inviolableness for which both Mr. Rhodes 
and the High Commissioner at other times pleaded with a 
vehemence which was quite misplaced. 

The next subject introduced to the notice of the meet- 
ing by Sir Charles was that of the Stellaland debt. This 
amounted to some £2000 when I was in Stellaland in 
July. The reader is aware that at my first meeting in May 
T proposed to look the facts in the face, while the sum was 
still a small one. The obligation belonged entirely to Stel- 
laland—this was fully understood on all hands, and in July 
’ we had gone as far as to compute how much would fall on 
each farm. I recommended to the High Commissioner that 
due steps should be taken at once to scrutinise the “good- 
fors,” and that the amount of the legal debt should then be 
advanced as a loan upon the security of the Stellaland farms. 
The people had submitted to our terms ; we were permitting 
them to retain their farms; they were willing to pay up 
this debt at once, but were quite unable to do so then. I 
considered it would be a wise and indeed a “paying” step, 
in every way, to meet the difficulty by a loan of £2000, I 
stated these views more or less clearly at Vryburg in May, 
and again in July, and my attitude for several weeks was 
not disapproved of by the High Commissioner. My difficulty 
in this, as in other matters, was produced by the new hope 
of the High Commissioner for immediate annexation to the 
Cape Colony. When I heard of this I proposed that an 
accountant should be sent up at once, approved by the 
Colonial Government, so that they might have confidence in 
his management of this department from the beginning. 
But’ the High Commissioner's attitude was to leave the 
matter entirely and not touch ita course which I thought 
not only unwise, but out of the question, after the views 
which I had put forward in May, and which had not been 
objected to by Sir Hercules Robinson. As a matter of fact, 
whensoever Colonial annexation did take place, it would be 
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the Protectorate would further the real interests of any 
Government—the Imperial or the Colonial. Although the 
High Commissioner rejected my recommendation in 1884, 
he himself carried out in,1885 the very policy which I had 
pressed on him in vain, approving and furthering the course 
which he censured me for recommending, only the sum we had 
to pay ultimately was much larger than that asked by me. 
Mr. Rhodes met the subject of the debt of Stellaland in 
what I think I must call a characteristic method—he simply 
shirked it. Captain Bower, however, asserts in his report of 
their joint proceedings that the question of the Stellaland 
debt “formed a part of the agreement actually signed by 
Mr, Rhodes” (4213, 126). This, however, was another in- 
correct statement by Captain Bower, and is flven in such a 
way as to be gravely misleading. [he High Commissioner 
also on the 8th October informéd the Secretary of State :— 
“Mr. Rhédes made a new agreement with Mr, van Niekerk and 


the leaders of the Losase meeting which I think is more favourable 
than that concludedgby Mr. Mackenzie at Taung” (4252, 18). 


There is no justification whatever for a remark of this 
nature when we come to look at Mr. Rhodes’s agreement; and 
it is deeply to be regretted that a distinguished officer should 
have made it. He could only uphold the assertion by stat- 
ing that I had promised to liquidate Stellaland debts with 
fmperial money, which was not corrgct; afd that Mr. 
Rhodes by his treatment had successfully ‘elnded, responsi- 
bility for that debt, which was equally at variance with fact ; 
for Mr. Rhodes himself has declared :-— a rao 


“T would point out that a debt does exist which must be met at some 
time by either the Imperial or C8lonial Government” (4310, 53). 


Tt is quite certain that shirking a debt will not abolish it 
either in public or private life. Mr. Rhodes’s “ preferable 
arrangement ” was to take no notice whatever of the debt, and 
to resign all charge of the affairs of Stellalandinto the hands 
of“Van Niekerk and Delarey, so that he had no control 
whatever of its management or of its expenditure! This is 
seriously represented to the Secretary of State by the High 
Commissioner as preferable to lending £2000 on the security 
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of Stellaland farms, and then facing the administration of: 
the country. But when Sir.Charles Warren was approach- 
ing Bechuanaland, Mr..RBhodes calmly informed the High 
Commissioner, after several’ months of Mr. van Niekerk’s 
management, that he (Mr. Rhodes) considered either the 
Colonial or Imperial Government was responsible for the 
Stellaland debt !—which, in the meantime, had been increased - 
in the most wonderful manner. 

When Sir Charles Warren confronted the Stellaland 
people with the results to them financially of the arrange- 
ment made by Mr. Rhodes at Hart River, he informed them 
that Van Niekerk and his Government had been spending, 

‘without any Iinperial control, money which was to be 
charged against the Stellaland farms, at the rate of over 
£10,000 per annum, while the income was only about half 
that sum. Sir Chnrlés rentarked that the expenditure had 
been monstrous—£15,000 in seventeen months! It seems 
Sir Charles had been informed that Mr. van Niekerk had 
expressed a wish that his followers should say nothing upon 
any subject at the public meeting; so, Sir Charles relieved 
his audience of the difficulties attendant upon this obligation, 
by calling for a show of hands! In this way the meeting 
pronounced an opinion plainly and strongly enough on certain 
points, which must have been anything but pleasant to Mr. 
van Niekerk or Mr. Rhodes. Was the Volksraad meeting ware 
ranted in voting over £2000 to Mr. van Niekerk, and other 
gums to other officers, after the Protectorate had been estab- 
lished? - Not a hand was held up for this, Was the meet- 
ing invalid? A great show of hands showed the general 
opinion. Shall the question of officers who were paid in 
farms, and then in“ good-fors,” be inquired into? There was 
an immense show of hands, demanding inquiry, in spite of 
Mr. Rhodes’s agreement, and although it was well known 
that Mr. van Niekerk was among those suspected. After 
discussion, it was agreed that the Government “good-fors ” 
were at once to be examined, and those decided to be legal, 
after due scrutity, were to become a charge upon the revenne 
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sioner at the public meeting was the subject of the future 
“some kind” of government of Stellaland. Was the present 
form of Yovernment to go on? Not a-tingle hand was held 
up in favour of this. Wherever this"Hart River arran gement 
had been admired and extolled,-it gertainly was not in Stella- 
land. The General asked to bé.told in the same way how 
many wanted another form of government that would reduce 
the expenditure? All held up their hands for this, Mr. van © 
Niekerk among the vest. The General explained that he 
wanted all these matters settled satisfactorily at once, as it 
was understood that annexation to the Cape Colony would 
soon take place. In conclusion, as Sir Charles informed the 
High Commissioner— 


“He the declared, with the pcople’s concurrence, that military rule 
was established in the country, and would be administered as far as was 
nesessary to supplement the existing inadequate machinery of the ad- 
ministration ” (4432, 44), : 


:, The meeting then separated, with three cheers for the 
Queen and for Sir C, Warren. 

The following is the text of the proclamation of Sir 
Charles Warren :-— ‘ 


“ Proclamation by Major-General Sir Charles Warren, K.0.M.G., 
“ | ico Special Commissioner for Bechuanaland, 


“Whereas certain freebooters. haye invaded and occupied lands in 
Bechaanaland, belonging to tribes under protection ef Her Majesty 
the Queen ; amd whereas it is necessary to expel these frdvbooters by a 
‘military: force ; and whereas these freebooter’s are eonnected with and 
in communication with persons inhabiting the settled districts of 
South Africa ; and whereas some of these freebooters are now living in 
the district called Stellaland ; and whereas the district called SteHaland 
has a nominal government, adimjnistered partly by persons living out- 
side Stellaland, who admit that they have no power to govern Stella- 
land, and whe cannot enter Vryburg, the seat of Government, without 
the presence of an armed force, and whe state that any fresh elections 
in Stellaland will cause a breach of the peace ; and whereas there ia no 
law or real government in Stellaland, and immediate steps are fequired 
in aid of law and order, and to avoid the risk of disturbances ;—military 
tule is hereby declared in Stellaland, while Her Majesty’s troops are 
in occupation, to be applied so far as is necessary to supplement the 


existing inadequate machinery of the government; always provided 
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the ‘good-fors’ issued by the so-called government, the circumstances 
of which debt should be-inquired into by an adequate court, after con- 
sultation with the people of Stgllaland, who must take upen them- 


selves all responsibility to all retrospective claims for the 
administration of _ ) the present date. % 

“Given under my hand asd asa! this fourteenth day of February 
1885. (Signed) Cefhaszs WARREN, 


“< HBM. Special Commissioner for Bechuanaland » (4482; 94). 


Mr. Rhodes very much objected to this proclamation, and 
would no doubt have wished to burn-it as he had burned 
another. But the times had changed somewhat since he 
made that little bonfire. He has, however, relieved his mind 
at great length in his report in the Bluebooks, Which is a 

- diatribe on Sir Charles and all his friends, from beginning 
to end. He 4s greatly scandalised that the Govarnment 
which he and Van Niekerk had created should have been 
termed “so-called,” although the High Commissioner Imd 
also erred in miscalling it in this very way., He also strongly 
objected to the word “ freebooters” as applied to his Trans 
vaal friends, If the quieter people of Stellaland did not 
complain of it—knowing ‘its appljcability to many—least of 
all could those Hart River people object.to it, with whom 
Mr. Rhodes had negotiated. © 

Thero was a discussion in Capetown’as to the “ military 
rule” which Sir Charles Warren had proclaimed in Stella- 
‘land. Englishmen are happily ignorant of military rule er 
martial law in Great Britain, But in countries less 
favoured it is well known that the civil business not ex-”. 
pressly interfered with by thte proclamation of martial law 
goes on as usual.’ Sir Charles in his proclamation expressly 
stated that the civil administration of Stullaland was to go” 
on as before, ‘only supplemented by such help as the 
Special Commissioner might deem necessary. We was in- 
formed from Capetown that by his proglamation he had 
swept away the whole of the previously-existing Stellaland 
Government, and that there was nothing now in Stellaland 
except the will of the Commander-in-chief. One of these 
statements, ‘however, destroys the other. In reality, the 
views communicated to Sir Charles by the High Commis- 
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himself asserted. The legal opinions obtained by the High 
Commissioner declared that Sir Charles's will was now the 
only law in Stellaland ; but then, that will, publicly declared, 
had retained intact in Stellaland its own civil administra- 
tion, strengthened by Imperial help.™. 

We are told in the interesting life of Lord Lawrence 
that when he wished to pursue a certain policy towards the . 
ryots or cultivators of the soil in India, he was confronted 
with the decision of an Indian Chief-Justice before whom a 
test case had been tried. The Viceroy was clear that if 
the Chief-Justice was right-in his interpretation of the law, 
the law itself must be changed, and prompt legislative 
action would be necessary. Before taking any steps in this 
direction, however, Lord Lawrence submitted the question 
to the whole of the judges of the High Court, when it was 
foimd that fourteen out of thé; fifteen were in favour of 
reversing the decision of the Chief-Justice,—the one dis- 
sentient being the Chief-Justice himself!? This anecdote 
is not to be lost sight‘of in connection with Sir Charles 
Warren and his difficult and delicate work in Bechuanaland, 
confronted as he was, how and again, by the legal opinions , 
of Mr. Upington, the Cape Attorney-General, 

The reader will not be surprised to be told that Mr. 
Rhodes bégan ‘to find. Vryburg an unpleasant place to live 
in. It had always been so fo him; but now, he himself 
declares, it became unbearable, Sir Charles had publiely 
. stated his express intention of carrying on Stellaland affairs 
through Mr Rhodes gg Deputy Commissioner. But it was 
more than Mr, Rhodes himself could face. ‘The Stellaland 
which he had known was Stellaland no more; it belonged 
to the ‘Transvaal, and with it had gone his friends. The 
Stellaland”"which remained was that which he had ignored 
and ill-used, and the people of which seemed to retain an 
awkward remembrance of these events. Of course he 
ought never to have attempted to mix up his “ make-believe” 
Colonial policy with that of the Imperial Government in 
their instructions to Sir Charles Warren. No doubt it < 
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Capetown, and left the Special Commissioner to fulfil his 
own duties in the whole of Bechuanaland. But other 
hopes would seem to have-been in thé ascendant when the 
fatal telegram of the 6th December was concocted. Stella- 
land might be made @ sealed book to the General,— 
scaled by that great and efficacious telegram. Sir Charles 
would be delighted with all he saw in Vryburg; Mr. 
van Niekerk would explain successfully every charge 
brought against him; and a day or two after his arrival 
at Vryburg, Sir Charles would pass on to Goshen—leaving 
Stellaland and the Stellalanders in the hands of Mr. van 
Niekerk and Mr. Rhodes, backed by Sir Charles’s Force, 
But a genuine Sapper and Miner is an awkward man to deal 
with—there is somehow a thoroughness about his -train- 
ing which seems to characterise all he docs. Sir Charles; 
had already drawn.a line between Vryburg and Hart Riyer ; 
_ he had unearthed a whole population of loyal Stellalanders, 
which certain officers had declared did not exist. anywhere ; 
and he showed the farming population of Ssellaland ‘what* 
the Hart’River Government was costing-them per month, 

Mr, var.Niekerk now came ferward, probablf under 
vigorous prompting, and said he wished Sir Charles to in- 
stitute an inquiry into his past administration’ of ,Stellaland. 
The Special Commissioner readily granted the request ; and 
a Committee of officers, under the presidency of Captain 
Trotter, R.A., and consisting of Major Barker, R.E., Captain 
Williams, Lieutenant Scholtz, and Assistant “Commissioner 
Wright, was told off for the purpose _ :This was going on 
when the public meeting took placa. “ But om the evening, 
of that day, graver charges were hrought forward, and Mr. 
van Niekerk and Mr. Celliers were arrested on a charge of 
murdering a fellow-volunteer named James Honey ; and Big 

_ Adriaan Delarey, Mr. van Niekerk’s Prime Minister,’ only 
saved himself from arrest by .immediate fight into the 
Transvaal, | . 

When these arrests took place, Mz, Rhodes said in con- 
sversation that of course the General could: not help himself ; 
if such affidavits had been brought before him,’ he also 

, would have arrested these men But it was quite evident to 
VOL. II. K : 
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Mr. Rhodes that Vryburg was no longer a place for him 
The difficulty, however, was “how was he to get away, as 
Sir Charles had publicly expressed his willingness to go 
on co-operating with him? He eventually adopted the 
course of informing the High Commissioner that Sir Charles 
was guilty of daily breaches of the agreement of the 8th 
September! The High Comuiiasioner mentioned this to 
Sir Charles, who requested Mr. Rhodes to explain himself. 
The “daily breaches of the engagement of the 8th September” 
then resolved themselves into three: Sir Charles’s public 
statement that the size of Stellaland must qualify the 
promise of farms, to which no Stellalander had objected ; 
Sir Charles’s order to Mr. Rhodes to-obtain possession for Sir 
Charles of the papers in the public offices in Vryburg; and 
lastly, Sir Charles’s alleged interference to prevent the cattle 
arbitration! These and the use of the words “ free- 
booters ” and “so-called Government” by Sir Charles, were 
exceedingly poor reasons for Mr. Bhodes’s assertion of daily 
breaches of the engagement referred to; but they were all 
he could give. Sir Charlés informed the High Commis- 


sioner that— é 


‘He was quite at a loss te understand Mr. Rhodes’s object in send- 
ing sucht statement to High Commissioner. His conduct is most 
inconsistent. . He concurred in necessity for arrest of Niekerk. He 
acquiesced in northern boundary of Stellaland, and agreed in estab- 
lishment of military rule, urging me strongly to guarantee the debt 
and pay up the good-fors in cash. He proposed on Sunday last to 
act as Deputy Commissioner under military rule while I went up to 
Rooi Grond ” (4432, 54). 


Another desperate effort was now put forth by Mr. 
Rhodes in his own behalf, on the old Capetown lines. On 
the 21st February he sent to Capetown the following 
alarmist telegram :— 

“The new policy is already showing its effects, The people are 
flying from the country in all directions, You can ask the General 


himself. To avoid a breach of the peace by holding elections, I 
propose gominating a Bestuur” (4432, 53). 


The reader will be reminded of the Kimberley telegrams 
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a time entertained hopes of securing the management of 
Stellaland under the High @ommissioner, and free from all 
responsibility to Sir: Charles Warren, is indicated in his 
own report of what took place, whieh was written some 
time after. He says :— 

“In acknowledging the receipt of Sir Charles Warren’s proclama- 
tion, I was careful to place on record my emphatic dissent from its 


terms, and I prepared to leave Bechuanaland for the purpose of consult- 
ing with your Excellency upon the situation” (4432, 90). 


But why should not Sir Charles be ordered out of Stella- 
land by the High Commissioner ? His presence anywhere 
else in Bechuanaland is of course a sufficient guarantee for 
peace; and if the High Commissioner will only upset what 
he is doing, and place Stellaland in Mr. Rhodes’s sole con- 
trol, he will be equal to the occasion. In the telegrams 
which mentioned that he objected to elections, and proposed 
to nominate a Bestuur or Executive, if still left in charge by 
the High Commissioner, he brings things to a head in 
this style -— . ° : 

“The two days have elapsed, and I have not a word from you; but 
pefore inspanning I submijgone more proposition fér his Excellency’s 
consideration, I am prepared to adminjster Stellaland with ten 
policemen, and if you have any reliance on my judgment, I state 


it will remain perfectly quiet whatever happens in Rooi Grond. But, 
I must have entire control ” (4432, 53). : 
. 


This was the Stellaland whose peace was so uncertain 
as to need the telegram of the 6th December! This was 
the Stellaland in which elections would be dangerous, but 
an executive nominated by Mr. Rhodes would answer per- 
fectly, provided he got entire control ! 

It certainly was not contemplated by Her Majesty’s 
Government, or by the English people, that the work of Sir 
Charles Warren would be marred by intrigues of this 
nature, which had hitherto existed only by misrepresen- 
tation of a most unusual kind. The above telegram con- 
tained Mr. Rhodes’s idea of himself in Stellaland, Another 
telegram reached Capetown the same day giving Sir Charles 
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consider his presence here in Stellaland as prejudicial to peace. You 
have said that he need only stay here so long as I wish, I have to 
submit that he should be withdrawn at onee. Until he is removed I 
do not consider it safe to move on” (4432, 53), 

The day following Mi. Rhodes departed from Stella- 
land. : 
Mr. Rhodes-appeared to be ashamed to admit, when he 
got to the Diamond Fields, that he had quarrelled with Sir 
Charles Warren. - He said Re had come away because there 
was no longer anything for him to do, His courage soon 
rose, however. His action on his arrival in Capetown was 
thus severely criticised by the Cape Times ;— 

“Mr. Rhodes hés arrived in Capetown, where he makes no secret 
of his disapproval of Sir Charles Warren’s course at Vryburg. The 
position of Imperial efficers in Bechuanaland has been singularly 
unfortunate. Sir Chasles Warren fared, as Mr. Mackenzie fared, in 
lacking moral support where it was their right to look for it; and in 
each instance Mr. Rhodes appears to have promoted, if not caused, the 
discord.” -  * : 


His opposition to Her Majesty’s Special Commissioner 
ever afterwards was bitter and relentless. ._In the Cape 
newspaper, whieh gave expression to his changing views; in 
his place in the Cape Parliament, in a speech disfigured by 
its pergonalities; and afterwards in the columns of The 
Times, Mr. Rhodes attacked the Special Commissioner 
for Bechuanaland. In- Capetown, Mr. Rhodes was all 
against the Imperial Government in South Africa,——it was 
a danger in the country of which he had before given 
warning. In London, Mr. Rhodes was all for the Imperial 
Government in South Africa, and earnestly advocated the 
extension northwards te the Zambesi of the colony of 
Bechuanaland. When the retrogressive and dangerous 
measure in connection with the Transkei franchise was 
recently brought forward and supported by the present 
Cape Ministry, Mr. Rhodes, I am glad-to say, took the right 
side, and strongly opposed it. But when the “Dutch interest ” 
recently moved almost in a body for the removal of all 
excise duties on the manufacture and sale of Cape spirits, 
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almost the only Englishman who voted with the majority in 
favour of untaxed “Cape smake,’—a measure which may be 
taken as a moral and economic test of the present Cape 
Parliament and Ministry. With refergnce to Bechuanaland, 
Mr: Rhodes from the first oceupied a false and untenable 
position in that country, whether as acting for me, or as posing 
as a “colonist,” or as acting tmder Sir Charleg Warren, In 
his highest moments, Mr. Rhodes must strongly disapprove 
of obtaining office by such methods as the Kimberley 
telegrams, the telegram to Van Niekerk of the 6th De- 
cember, or his telegram just: quoted from Vryburg, in which 
he tried to upset the position of Sir Cherles Warren. As 
politicians, whether we are yorfng or old, we should da yrell 
to remember that the ploughman who makes a straight 
furrow keeps steadily in view a perm§nent object at the 
other end of the field, high enough to be seen in the 
hollows, large enough to be observed in the distance, and 
stable enough to resist the strongest wind. “Our crooked 
furrows are ploughed across the field of dife when we have 
no life-object before our eyes, when we are mere imitators 
of some one else’s crooked furrow, or wheg our life-object 
is too low or too small or too shifting to serve a good purpose. 
My reader can excel himself and improve upon himself, pro- 
vided he keeps the true Life-Object before his eye. m 

The arrest on the charge of murder, or of being accessory 
to murder, of Van Niekerk and Celliers, the “ Administrator” 
and the “ Commandant-General” of Stellaland, on the even- 
ing of the public gathering, and the precipitous flight into 
the Transvaal of Big Adriaan Delarey, “General” and 
Member of Van Niekerk’s “ Executive,” were events of 
great importance in Bechuanaland and in South Africa, 
and demand the special attention of the reader. 

In such organisations as the volunteers of Massow 
or of Moshette, dissension and partisanship were to be 
looked for. The lines of separation would seem to have 
been roughly’ the Transvaal party on one side, and the 
Europeans, Free State, and Cape Colony people on the 
a ta oD Puarewaal narty damminated at Rooi Grond 
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to the Cape, which was conducted by the other side, and 
steadily opposed by Van Niekérk and his Transvaal party, 
showed that a large number in Stellaland, when they had a 
chance of expressing their feelings, testified to their dislike 
of the Transvaal, But in beth cases, the proximity of the 
Transvaal and its friendliness to the volunteers, were power- 
ful arguments in its favour. « The policy pursued in both 
camps by the Transvaal party was at all hazards to retain 
the official power in their own hands. This was not done 
without bloodshed. The death of a Cape Colonist called 
Macgillivray, who was kept prisoner for a time at Rooi 
Grond, has never been cleared up. His bones, with rudely- 
made heavy iron fetters on his leg, were found in the veldt. 
The wretched man probably escaped from his guards at 
Rooi Grond, as did Mr. Wright afterwards, but being 
ignorant of the country, and unable to free himself from 
his heavy irons, he either wandered till death put an end 
to his misery ; or his jailers having missed him, proceeded on 
his easily-follgwed track, shot him, and left him unburied. 
The bones and the shackles were found; and some such 
explanation must necessarily be given. 

Turning to Stellaland, we are confronted with the 
finding of part of the remains (several months after his 
disappearance) of one of the volunteers, called James 
Honey. Strange to say, although scarcely anything was 
left of his remains, beyond a shattered skull and some 
bones, in the pocket of the jacket which was still round 
the skeleton, letters were found written to Honey by his 
wife, thus removing all doubt as to identity. Honey and 
certain other volunteers of Massow were more influential 
than Van Niekerk in ‘times of danger and of action. 
Massow bitterly complained of the action of his volun- 
teers in curtailing his own lands near Mamusa, and 
declined to give his consent to their spoliation. In this, 
as it would appear, he was supported by many influential 
freebooters, but opposed by Van Niekerk. As Gey van 
Pittius offered his services to Montsioa, his enemy, and was 
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priated without compunction the land of Massow, in whose 
behalf they were fighting, as well as that of Mankoroane, 
against whom they fought. But Van Niekerk went beyond 
this, and offered a reward of £1000 (I suppose in land or 
cattle!) for the head of Mankoroane and certain of his head- 
men. A plan was devised for their assassination, in which 
Honey was to play a prominent part. This nefarious 
scheme would seem to have been allowed to drop, and 
there was anxiety shown by Van Niekerk to destroy all 
traces of the formal order or agreement on the subject, 
because he wished to stand well with the British Resident 
at Pretoria. 

But whatever may have been the political jealousies 
and rivalries between the more intelligent freebooters and 
the out-and-out Transvaal frontier men, the arrest of Honey 
by order of Van Niekerk was ostensibly on the charge of 
stealing cattle from the Transvaal. From evidence brought 
forward at thé preliminary examination, which will be found 
in the Bluebooks (4432, 189), it would appear that on 
the 7th February 1883 Van Niekerk and his Commandant 
Celliers and twenty-five men went in search of Honey to 
Motlhabani’s village; but Honey was not there. In the 
afternoon, however, he arrived with some friends, and 
hearing the intention of Van Niekerk, dismounted, and 
went to him unaccompanied by, any one. The charges 
against him were formally read to Honey by Van Nie- 
kerk’s secretary. Honey at once offered to appear at 
Vryburg and stand his trial. On this occasion he was 
not arrested, but was allowed to go back to his encamp- 
ment. Next day Honey’s Colonial native servant Arend was 
arrested, by Van Niekerk’s order, While he was looking after 
his master’s horses in the veldt, on the charge of cattle- 
stealing. He was taken to Van Niekerk’s waggon. On 
the same day, Honey was informed by letter that there was 
to be an important meeting, at which he was asked to be 
present; and although he must have been aware of the 


opposition to him, he made his appearance at Van Nie- 
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Niekerk on the charge of cattle-stealing in the Transvaal. 
He denied the theft; he had only bought cattle brought 
for sale to his waggons. He was told by Van Niekerk 
that he would have to stand his trial in the Tyansvaal. 
Honey bethought him of the usual excuse in these regions 
for not undertaking an unpleasant journey—his horse was 
knocked up! Mr. van Niekerk did not see the validity of 
this plea in another's case, and Groot Adriaan Delarey 
declared he would have to go even if he (Delarey) had to 
tie him to his own horse’s tail! Van Niekerk and three 
others having consulted together, Honey’s arrest was de- 
cided upon, and some ten men rushed on him together, 
seized his pistol, and made him a prisoner. Honey asked 
Van Niekerk for payment of £100 which Van Niekerk 
owed him, as he might need the money. Van Niekerk 
said he could not pay him, Van Niekerk, having arrested 
Honey and Arend, despatched a party of twenty men to 
escort them as prisoners to Christiana, in the Transvaal. 
The party slept on the road the first night at a farmhouse 
in the Transvaal. Three of Honey's friends rode up to this 
house the next morning, accompanied by a coloured servant. 
Without question or parley, Groot Adriaan, who had twenty 
men with him, fired on the three men, and shot an English- 
man called Wells through the leg, completely disabling 
him, and placing his life in danger. For this Delarey was 
afterwards awarded six months’ imprisonment by the Trans- 
vaal Government, but was released at the end of three 
months. A Stellaland volunteer had been previously sent 
on to Christiana to try and set the Transvaal law in 
operation against Honey, but without result, Hearing of 
this failure, Groot Adrfaan and another took Honey's 
servant and rode on to Christiana, leaving Honey and 
his escort at Van Niekerk’s house at Kroomellenboog, 
near Christiana. It would seem that there was no evidence 
whatever against Honey, and as Groot Adriaan and his 
companion made no sworn deposition at Christiana, the 
Transvaal magistrate was unable to detain Arend as a 
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border and deal with them there. It would certainly have 
more befitted his office and duties if he had insisted on at 
once setting Honey and Arend free, for at that time they 
were both illegally held as prisopers in his district, and 
without any reference to his orders. He ought also to 
have arrested Delarey for shooting Wells; but he allowed 
him to return unmolested to Stellaland, and no step would 
ever have been taken for his arrest but for the representa- 
tions of the British Government. Unable to secure the 
imprisonment of Honey on any charge whatever in the 
Transvaal, Delarey left Christiana and returned to Kroom- 
ellenboog, where Honey and his escort were, and the whole 
party prepared to return to Stellaland, retaining their pris- 
oners in strict charge, Van Niekerk’s first plot thus broke 
down entirely. ‘ 

Following the published synopsis given in the Blue- 
book, it would appear that the news of the shooting of 
Wells by Groot Adriaan was at once communicated to 
Van, Niekerk, who remained at his waggon on the Hart 
River, Adriaan Delarey also asked Van Niekerk for 
more men for-his return to Stellaland. ‘Van Niekerk now 
concocted a second scheme. He began by making a show 
of consulting Massow, the supposed master of the volun- 
teers, as to “what he was to do with such rascals as 
Honey”; aud was told by fhe chief that he was to 
punish evil-doers according to law as “ Administrator.” 
“ Commandant” Celliers was now started by Van Niekerk 
with a second party of men, with the order to shoot Honey. 
It. is said one of this party was privately promised by 
Van Niekerk himself that if he secured the death of Honey 
he would receive full volunteer “rights to land—a. privilege 
which this man did not then possess. “Commandant” 
Celliers was also consulted by “ Administrator? van Nie- 
kerk concerning the death of Honey before he gave that 
officer his orders. Celliers affirmed that these were in writ- 
ing; and Arend testified that a paper was produced by 
Celliers and read by a young man present. It would appear 
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hooters, under Groot Adriaan, had left for Stellaland, but 
not by the road leading to Vryburg or to Van Niekerk’s 
waggon. In short, Honey was being escorted, not to any 
further inquiry or trial, but to a place where he could be 
conveniently put to death, It would seem that Celliers, 
on: his overtaking the others, had a special conference 
on the 10th February with Groot Adriaan, who then 
remained in command of those escorting Honey—Celliers 
and the others with him following behind as a reserve. 
Groot Adriaan next went aside and consulted with one of 
the men who was said to have received special instructions. 

On the march Honey rede in front in charge of Groot 
Adriaan and five others; the native prisoner Arend, who 
was still tied by the arm to a volunteer who had him in 
special charge, rode with the second party under Celliers, 
which numbered about twenty-two. When they came to 
the neighbourhood of Motlhabani’s town the party struck off 
from the waggon-road and took a footpath, which they also 
left and went agross country, riding through the bushes. 
Honey dismounted when they came to an open place and 
demanded what they meant by such unusual travelling ; 
and said that it was impossible to frighten him by their 
repeated threats. The escort dismounted, and Celliers 
and Groot Adriaan once more consulted. Adriaan also 
called another aside and talked with him. Adriaan ex- 
pressed the decided opinion that the native servant should 
be shot first; but Celliers declined to sanction this, pointing 
to Van Niekerk’s order, which mentioned Honey only. 
After a good deal of consulting and taking one another 
aside among the bushes, ih which Groot Adriaan figured 
prominently—first with one and then with another of two 
amen whose names are united with his in the infamy of that 
day’s actual work—one of the three, returning from such a 
consultation, shot Honey from behind, the bullet coming 
out at his breast. Honey fell, but appealed to the men 
around him-—“ Why do you shoot me, comrades? You all 


know I have a wife and children, and none of you will pro- 
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Adriaan Delarey next carefully fastened the miserable vic- 
tim’s hands together behind his back, and laid him on his 
side, He then took a stone and dashed it at Honey’s head. 
That did not appear to cause death, so Adriaan took a larger 
stone with both hands and dashed it at his victim’s head. 
Adriaan Delarey would appear to have been the only one 
who adopted this method of treating a man who had just 
appealed to them as men and as-comrades. The majority 
of the party now went on to Van Niekerk’s and reported 
themselves, Celliers informing Van Niekerk that his order 
concerning Honey had been carried out. Groot Adriaan 
and those specially instructed remained behind with the 
mangled remains, and did not make their appearance at 
Van Niekerk’s waggon for hours after the rest. 

Van Niekerk now sent men to Honey’s place to seize 
on Honey’s property and take it to Vryburg. Van Niekerk 
next gave orders to call a public meeting of freebooters for 
Monday, the 12th February. There were about forty or 
fifty people present at this meeting. Van Niekerk read 
the affidavits against Honey for cattle-stealing in the Trans- 
vaal, which a Transvaal landdrost had refused to act upon. 
A sentence of outlawry was then pronounced upon Honey, 
being read by Van Niekerk from a waggon, on the 12th 
February— Honey having been assassinated on the 10th 
of that month. Sham inquiries were also ordered by Van 
Niekerk; sham declarations were drawn up and handed 
in by those who had received the orders, Wan Niekerk’s 
Secretary gave Celliers a sum of money for one of the 
three men already referred to, with orders to procure him 
a horse also, so that he might be off. It seems there was, 
not unnaturally, a good deal of fencing, as to responsibility, 
between Van Niekerk and Celliers—the “Administrator ” 
and the “Commandant.” It would appear that the original 
order” (if there was one) was written in the veldt in pen- 
cil. Celliers declares there was an order, and that he acted 
on it, but afterwards expressed a wish to have a copy of 
the order in ink. Van Niekerk took the pencil-order as if 
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Celliers should sign that. According to his own statement, 
Celliers did so, but never received from Van Niekerk the 
promised copy in ink of the order to shoot Honey, upon 
which he said he acted. Celliers also declared that his 
signature was obtained by Van Niekerk under threat of 
imprisonment. For the purpose of a historical account it is 
unnecessary to form an opinion about these assertions. 
The positions of “ Administrator” and “Commandant” are 
explanatory enough of themselves. Our object is not that 
of the prosecutor, to fasten gut on certain men; or that 
of their defender, to screen them as far as possible; but 
rather to narrate, as the historian, as clearly: as we can, 
from published records, what would appear to have actually 
taken place. 

It is of great importance, from every point of view, 
to bring out clearly the leading facts in this revolting 
transaction.. The fate of James Honey ought to be to 
young men an effectual deterrent from joining any law- 
less organisation- such as that of Stellaland or Goshen. 
It was degrading enough to hire themselves to native 
chiefs for what they could plunder from other native 
chiefs and people; but the hideous deaths of Maggillivray 
and Honey point to still deeper depths. Europeans in 
South Africa have probably never reached such a low level 
as when they planned and carried out the murder of James 
Honey. It has surely never been exceeded even in the 
dark annals of heathen and savage treachery. It is also of 
special importance to the English reader to remember that 
we have here the direct result of. He retreat from the 
country of Her Majesty's, Govemfaent after occupying 
Bechuanaland for three years. Iam fully persuaded that 
the English friends of the orderly development of South 
Africa will be shocked when they discover the degradation 
of Europeans themselves, which was involved in the im- 
policy of retreating from the country. The same thought 
also, I know, bas made deep impression on the Colonial 
mind. The good-feeling and intelligence of the country 
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legal knowledge, I have endeavoured to place the broad 
facts before the reader as a matter of history, and from the 
moralist and historian’s point of view. 

If the question is asked whoekilled James Honey—an 
Englishman by descent, a Cape Colonist, and a membtr of 
the freebooting community of Stellaland?—Honey himself 
supplies the answer in the unavailing appeal which he made 
as above quoted. James Honey was killed by his comrades, 
But in justice even to freebooters it must be stated that he 
was not killed by their opem vote; as a matter of faat, the 
majority of them knew nothing of the foul deed till after it 
was done. ° Without doubt, the death of Honey Hes at tite 

* door of the well-known men who then and afterwards ruled 
the freebooters in the Hart River district ;° and in another 
sense, at the door of the poor wretches who, probably selected 
on account of their extreme poverty, were willing to obey 
the order which they received in hope of a reward, and who 
shot their defenceless comrade in the back unawares, untried, 
unshriven, wasting his last moments in appealing to their 
humanity. There were, no doubt, many accessories; but 
the plan and execution were thus confined to a comparatively 
gmall nwmber. What was the death of Honey? Again its 
authors shall tell us. By their sham declarations of Honey’s 
escape as a prisoner, by their sham sentence of outlawry 
pronounced on Honey two days after his death, the men 
who killed him proclaim in unmistakable language their 
intense desire to hide the event from the outer world; they 
had murdered their comrade in a hideous manner and in 
cold blood, and they fazed the consequences. 

‘Let us suppose for ¢ moment that the freebooters had a 
Government with its “Administrator,” and its “Commandant,” 
and its “Generals,” and its “Executive,” and its “Government 
Secretary,” and its “Field Cornets”; and that it was this 
“Government” which sentenced Honey to death. Where, 
then, are the legal proceedings of a real Government? Of 
what was Honey charged that was worthy of death ? Where 
and when was he tried ? If Van Niekerk and his comrades 
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vaal. It is easy to call one another by honorary names ; it 
is not very difficult to attach payment in “good-fors” to 
certain offices; but the hollowness of the whole thing, in 
the minds of the Stellalanders themselves, is shown in their 
condtict towards Honey. Even if the Stellaland Government 
had tried Honey for his life at Vryburg or elsewhere, and if 
there had heen a record of the case, and if his execution 
for a capital offence as°a public action had been there 
openly stated, the freebooting Government would still have 
been sheld guilty of his blood, as having illegally assumed 
such power to themselves against the proclamations of their 
séveral colonies and states. But we find no such record; 
the miserable sclf-condemned mep, who had hardly washed 
off their comradé’s blood from their hands, having*seized his 
property, next set about concocting false documents to hide 
the deed which they had committed! This was the action 
of criminals who knew they were no Government. To 
suppose for a moment that they acted in good faith as a 
Government is incpossible, in the face of their own anxiety 
to hide their bloodguiltiness. 

As to the policy of arresting Van Niekerk, the fairest 
and least irritating answer to any one is, that Sir Charles 
Warren had really no choice in the matter. Certain 
affidavits were lodged with the proper Stellaland authorities, 
and the law simply took its course. The criticisms adverse 
to the action’ of Sir Charles Warren were based upon the 
supposition that he went out of his way, or strained some- 
thing, in order to make this arrest. Nothing of this kind is 
true; Van Niekerk was arrested by the usual legal process 
in Stellaland, and by the officers of his own recent appoint- 
ment. These critics of Sir Charles seemed to expect that 
he would interfere with the course of justice in Bechuana- 
land, and prevent even the arrest or the preliminary examin- 
ation of a man charged by his fellow-volunteers with being 
concerned in the murder of a comrade. To have refused to 
sanction the arrest, or to have prevented the preliminary 
examination, would have been an attitude unworthy of an 
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acted as the friend of Van Niekerk at Vryburg—as stated 
by Sir Charles Warren—he nevertheless declared, as we 
have seen, that with such affidavits before him, Sir Charles 
was bound to make the arrest. * As to the “prejudicial 
effects” of the arrest and preliminary examination of Van 
Niekerk, in the Cape Colony and elsewhere in South Africa, 
a good many unsupported averments were made, much 
calculated to anislead people at a distance. It was a poor 
compliment to pay the people of the Cape Colony, to assert 
that the arrest and preliminary examination of cerfKingmen, 
on suspicion of having taken part in the murder of a com- 
rade, would produce any feeling in the Colony but that 6f 

security and satisfaction that the reign of the freebooter was 
at an end fn the country. ‘ 

Some reserve was of course shown in Capetown official 
documents which opposed the action of Sir Charles Warren 
in arresting Van Niekerk. But the columns of an “ inspired id 

. newspaper in Capetown advocated without reserve, from Mr, 
Bhodes’s and Captain Bower's standpoint, the cause of V; 
Niekerk, and actually went the length of proposing a 
subscription for the defrayal of his expenses! The High 
Commissioner contented himself at first with informing Sir 
Charles that he would have been glad if he had been con- 
sulted before Sir Charles made this arrest (4432,45), But 
Captain Bower wrote a long letter on the subject of the 
arrest to the High Commissioner, which the latter at once 
telegraphed to Sir Charles Warren. As to information, this 
document contained only what Van Niekerk and his friends 
had chosen to tell the Imperial Secretary, and was entirely 
incorrect and unreliable. Sir Qharles Warren declared the 
had “read the statement from Captain Bower with intense 
surprise and astonishment” (4432, 61). On one point, 
indeed, Captain Bower was plain enongh; and that was as 
to his own estimate of the nature‘of the deed, and also his 
knowledge of Van Niekerk’s asserted connection with it. 
Captain Bower gave full eredit to the sham account of Van 
Niekerk and his comrades as follows :— 
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7 
whereabouts was not known. After his escape the Stellaland Govern. 
ment issued and published a proclamation, dated the 12th February 
1883, declaring Honey an outlaw, and forbidding him, for the safety of 
his life, to return to Stellaland. This proclamation will be found at 
p. 42 of Bluebook, c. 3686, 7 Honey, however, did return, and was, I 
believe, about March 1883, shot by four men, it is said by order of 
Mr. van Niekerk the Administrator of Stellaland, at a place which was 
then within the so-called Stellaland Republic, but is now within the ° 
Transvaal, having been added to the South African Republic by the 
London Convention of February 1884, I have no*#esire to palliate 
this act, which was a brutal murder. In the exceptional state of the 
country a the time, it may have had the appearance and the excuse ” 
of Ty law, but it was nevertheless a cowasdly murder, 

“I must, however, point out that at the time of my visit to , 
Bechuanaland, in March 1884, I was perfectly aware of the principal 
facts as stated, and it was with a full knowledge of these facts that-I 
accepted Mr. van Niekexk’s assistance in restraining Massow from 
an attack on Taung, Mankoroane’s town.... On Mr, Mackenzie’s 
retufm to Capetown I proceeded to Bechuanaland, and My, van Niekerk 
mentioned the subject to me, He did not refer to his own share in 
the matter, but spoke of it in connection with Delarey. I was, however, 
perfectly aware that the act had in some way been authorised by Van 
Niekerk, I informed him that I had no authority to promise an 
amnesty, I said, however, that I had good legal opinion to the effect 
that the matter was not and could not be brought within any civilised 
jurisdiction, . . . Mr. van Nickerk’s influence has since then been 
utilised by both Mr. Rhodes and myself. We were both cognisant of 
the facts, and I certainly understood that the question of the murder 
had been buried ” (4432, 56), 





When Her Majesty’s Government find their officers 
taking up ground liké this, they can fully gauge the mis- 
ehievous and far-reaching effects of deserting Bechuanaland 
in 1881. Had Sir Hercules Robinson not withdrawn the 
police and. declared the native chiefs beyond the Colonial 
battler “independent,” as ke then did, there had been no 
freebooters, no Honey murder, and no open-eyed employ- 
ment of the murderers by Imperial officers. 

‘What was specially mean and unjust, on the part of Mr. 
van Niekerk’s friends and correspondents in Capetown, was 
to connect my name with what was called “condoning” this 
offence. The reader knows that in May 1884 I was not 
awWare of Van Niekerk’s supposed complicity in this dark 
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selves to the spreading of that report were fully aware, I 
- regret to say, of its entire incorrectness. When they were 
effectually silenced at the Cape, the same false story was 
repeated by them in England. Now pot one of those mis- 
leaders of the public mentioned at that timerthe fact that 
Van Niekerk himself, in the htyday of his power, insisted 
that all my Stellaland undertakings in behalf of the Imperial 
Government should be repudiated by my succesgor, and that 
he was obeyed. “Van. Niekerk thus threw back in the face 
of Her Majesty’s Government the appointment which @ had 
provisionally conferred on him, and distinctly and opetily 
proclaimed his hostility to the Imperial Government, which 
-he publicly pledged himself to oppose by force. It was 
‘absurd to speak of “condonation” by a Government which 
had been repudiated, even if “ condonation” had taken place. 
One would have expected that pérfidious actions such as 
those of Van Niekerk towards the Government of Her Majesty 
would have ‘occurred to the minds of Her Majesty’s ser- 
vants when he was charged by his own comrades with a 
capital offence. Instead of this, an action which was never 
performed, of an. officer all whose actions had been annulled, 
was brought forward, if perchance the release of Van Nie- 
kerk might thereby be secured. If Van Niekerk’s name had 
been Smith or Brown, and had Brown or Smith played fast 
and loose with the Imperial Goverpment, and done it open 
despite ; and had he then been formally charged by his fellow- 
freebooters with being involved in the murder of a comrade 
—not one of the loud friends of Van Niekerk would have had 
a good word to say for the seditious Smith or the abandoned 
Brown. But in the case of Van Niekerk my annulled action 
in Stelaland was quoted and was misdated, so as to make it 
appear that .I knew all about this charge, and yet had 
appoirtted Van Niekerk to a Commissionership; and that, 
therefore, Sir Charles Warren had done’wrong in arresting 
him! Captain Bower wrote in Van Niekerk’s behalf, “ Mr. 
Mackenzie was also acquainted with the facts, and on his 
arrival at Vryburg he informed Mrs. Honey, who came ta 
demand the punishment of the murderers, that he could do 
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this, the Imperial Secretary had to admit (4432, 65) that 
what transpired between Mrs. Honey and myself was on the 
occasion of my “ second visit to Vryburg,” after which he well 
knew I had no dealings with VanNiekerk. There were, there- 
fore,no grountls for dragging in my name atall. In order to do 

_ so,my “knowledge of the facts” was placed by Captain Bower 
before my “arrival at Vryburg,” leaving the reader to suppose 
that my first visit to Vryburg was meant—and leaving Cap- 
tain Bower also the loophole to make his exit, as he did, by 
saying, “I have made no statement regarding the implied 
condonation by Mr. Mackenzie of the alleged offence of Van 
Niekerk.” It will be universally held that to misarrange the 
Sequence of events in a sentence, so as to convey a false 
impression, is an action as little to be commended as the 
making of an open misstatement. 

In answer to Captain Bower's letter, telegraphed to him 
from Capetown, with the probable object of effecting the 
immediate release of Van Niekerk, Sir Charles Warren 
pointed out fhe grave difference between Captain Bower's 
narrative and the undoubted facts as already brought out 
in the examination. He also pointed out that the Court 
consisted of Van Niekerk’s own nominee officers, who were 
conducting the inquiry in a very lax way ; and that yet, such 
was the general aversion and disgust of the people to the 
crime which had been committed, that witnesses were cheer- 
fully coming forward—the reign of terror being at an end. 
It was merely a preliminary examination, and not the trial 
of Van Niekerk and Celliers. ‘When the facts of the case 
were elicited, then it would be a matter for legal advice as 

_tto what further proceedings should be taken, if any were 
“ "deemed necessary. Sir Uharles distinctly declined to quash 
the examination, informing the High Commissioner :— 


“T cannot stop this inquiry without rendering myself liable to 
Her Majesty’s Government, for endeavouring to defeat the ends of jue- 
tice. Whether Captain Bower or the Deputy Commissioner (Rhodes) 
attempted to condone the offence imputed to Mr. van Niekerk I can- 
not say, but whatever may have occurred in the past, I can see no 
reason why the facts of the case cannot be brought out clearly. [have 
sent fox Mr. Mackenzie to ascertain exactly the course which he pur- 
sued here; but whatever he may have said, it must be recollected that 
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the accused himself demanded, and Mr. Rhodes agreed, that all acts of 
Mr. Mackenzie should be cancelled” (4432, 61), es 


‘When this announcement of Sir Charles’s firmness reached 
Capetown, Captain Bower wrote a seeond letter to the High 
Commissioner, which was also telegraphed to Sir Charles, in 
which he explains :—- 

“ My letter was written in the full belief that the proclamation of 
Honey's outlawry was issued and published previous to his second 
arrest, and that he might have been aware of the risk he ran in return- 
ing to Stellaland. The action taken by me in Stellaland was based on 
this supposition, ‘which I have never before heard questioned ; Wht if 
T have been misinformed, and the proclamation of outlawry was only 
published after the murder was committed, T at once admit that the 
crime assumes a different complexion.” 


And then comes a notable sentence from Captain Bower, 
which the reader will duly mark :— 


“What is taking place in this case only shows how difficult it is, 
in regard to Stellaland matters, to arrive at the truth ” (4432, 61). 


It was in connection with this correspgndence that I’ 
was summoned by Sir Charles Warren to Vryburg from 
Kuruman. On my way I had opportunities of meeting © 
farmers at their own places and on the road. The recent 
arrest was in every one’s mouth. Certainly Van Niekerk 
had no friends among the farmers in Stellaland so devoted 
as his misguided upholders in Capetown, who all the time, 
however, were really not upholding Van Niekerk but 
themselves and their makeshift policy, which they were 
under the delusion of supposing Van Niekerk had meant 
to assist them to carry through. “The General is quite 
right,” said the Stellaland farmers to me; “ Van Nicki 
was our head, but the law is thé ‘baas’ (master) of allf’ 
I had only to lay the facts already known to the reader 
before Sir Charles Warren, to show clearly enough that ° 
nothing which I had done as Deputy, Commissioner was 
opposed to the examination of Van Niekerk and Celliers, 
which was then proceeding. 

I found that during my absence from headquarters a 
wonderful change had taken place at Vryburg. Van 
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It was not, of course, known what would be the result of 
recent measures in centres of disaffection, although there 
was prevailing satisfaction in Stellaland itself. In this 
connection, it was especially unfortunate that the Imperial 
staff in South Africa was divided at such a crisis. 
Government House, Capetown, was everywhere known 
to be opposed to the proceedings of Sir Charles Warren, 
while the intelligence and influence of the Colony rallied to 
his support, after they had recovered from the first shock, 
occasioned by the unexpected nature of his action, and by 
the “round assertions” already referred to. The disaffected 
contented themselves with grumbling; for, after all, the 
name of Van Niekerk was not one to conjure with, and it 
was quite clear that the Special Commissioner had acted 
within his powers. The courage, firmness, and clear- 
headedness of Sir Charles were soon fully recognised 
throughout South Africa, and the leading papers in England 
joined in upholding the head of the Bechuanaland Expedition 
in the important step which he had taken. It was held to 
be an action worthy to succeed the quiet, firm, and easily 
understood attitude of the General in his interview with 
President Kruger at Fourteen Streams. And it is quite 
evident, as time goes on, that it will become increasingly a 
matter of surprise and regret that Imperial officers should 
ever have held two opinians as to this arrest, and that the 
Special Commissioner should have had not only to face the 
natural opposition of the professed friends of the freebooters, 
but also the nagging opposition of his own fellow-servants 
of Her Majesty in South Africa. Despite, however, the 
solemn assurances from the highest quarters to Her 
‘Majesty's Government as to the bad effects “on the 
Dutch population” of this arrest, the news which they 
received from Bechuanaland itself became more and more 
reassuring. The atmosphere was cleared. The truth could 
be spoken out without fear. And whoever among Colonial 
politicians was “sullen” or “irritated,” it was a great 
mistake to confound the moods of individuals with the 
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“sullen,” but thankful for assured peace and protec- 
tion. é 

Tt may be as well to mention here the assertion made. 

in a pamphlet published in England against Sir Charles 
Warren while the latter was still in Bechuanaland, to the “g 
effect that when Van Niekerk was induced to leave the - 
Transvaal to come to meet Sir Charles Warren in Vryburg,” 
a guarantee was given to him of a safe conduct back again. 
It was only after the pamphlet in question had been 
published in England, and had appeared in South Africa, 
that Sir Charles Warren first heard of this safe conduct to 
Van Niekerk. He gave no such order, and was never 
“informed by any officer that such a guarantee had been 
given. That he had inveigled Van Niekerk into Bechua- 
naland and then arrested him, was the charge thus brought 
against Sir Charles in England by this pamphleteer. The 
assertion was at once authoritatively contradicted by tele- 
gram as soon as it reached Bechuanaland. Had such 
promises been made to Van Niekerk by gis officers, Sir 
Charles would, no doubt, have felt himself bound by them. 
But neither Van Niekerk nor Mr. Rhodes ever mentioned 
such a promise to Sir Charles. The officers referred to in. 
the pamphlet, when asked by Sir Charles if they were 
aware of this promise, declared in reply that they knew . 
nothing of such a guarantee. So.that, if it was given at all, 
it must have been given privately, and without any warrant, 
by the writer of the pamphlet himself, or by Mr. Rhodes. 
The statement made in the pamphlet was calculated to do 
Sir Charles Warren much injury in England, as to his 
character and good faith ; and it is only fair to state explj- 
citly that he knew absolutely nothing of any promise ‘Ot 
guarantee to Van Niekerk till after the publication of the 
pamphlet in question —the apparent object of which was 
to secure by such methods the recall of Sir Charles Warren 
from South Africa. 

In reality the action, which was taken by Sir Charles 
Warren simply as a matter of duty, turned out to be highly 
advantageous in the interest of the Expedition. A. glance 
at the mapfwill show that it was better that fresbooting 
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and its friends should be brought to book at Vryburg than 
at Rooi Grond ; and if presented a clearer issue when free- 
booters were tried for the murder of one of themselves, and 
a Cape Colonist, rathersthan for the murder of Mr. Bethell, 
with whose family Sir Charles Warren is connected by 
marriage,-—a connection, bythe way, which was exaggerated 
when the anti-English paper in Capetown said that Sir 
Charles was coming out to avenge the death of his nephew ! 
The case really tried and decided by the arrest and exam- 
ination of Van Niekerk was, the Queen versus the enemies 
of the Imperial Government and supremacy in South Africa, 
— peaceful progress versus frecbooting and reactionary policy. 
To bring about this issue was the highest service which Sir 
Charles Warren and his Force could render to South Africa, 
and especially to the wretched Stellalanders, whose poverty 
in some cases had led to cringing servility to the evil men 
who had seized on the management of their affairs. 

The examination of Van Niekerk was conducted by his 
own officers only, and was never of a very severe or thorough 
nature. I found when I reached Vryburg that there was a 
strong inclination on the part of the Stellaland Attorney- 
General abruptly and prematurely to close the case. The 
expected arrival of a most important eye and ear witness 
induced even such officials to continue the examination and 
receive this additional evidence. But the determination of 
the Stellaland officials to treat Celliers as a prisoner and 
not as Queen’s evidence, showed at once that the case was 
really being tried by Stellaland law and in accordance with 
the views of Stellaland officials, although there was mnilitary 
occupation ; and that these officials were fully exercising their 
civil rights as if military rule had not been proclaimed ; and 
it showed also with equal clearness that it was not the inten- 
tion of the Stellaland officials to take the course most surely 
 galeulated to bring out the facts of the case known to 
‘Celliers as the messenger between Van Niekerk and Groot 

Adriaan Delarey. It was a clever stroke of political 
busitess to insist upon the prosecution of Celliers as 
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Captain Bower informed Sit Charles Warren in the 
letter from which I have quoted that the spot where the 
body of Honey was found had been placed in the Transvaal 
by the London Convention. This boundary-line had been 
lost. sight of by Mr. Rhodes and Captain Bower, but both 
now found reason to make mention of it, Van Niekerle 
and Delarey could govern or misgovern Stellaland from the 
Hart River district, despite the boundary-line; but if the’ 
connection of these men with a murder was inquired into, 
it was remembered at once that the district in question was 
‘really not in Stellaland! It was now decided by the 
Stellaland Court to adjourn, in order to determine formally 
and conclusively the place in which the murder. was 
committed. How this was done I cannot say; whether 
the Stellaland authorities decided that the death of Honey 
must have taken place where his body was found, or whether 
they took the testimony of some of the twenty-eight men 
who were present on the morning of the 10th February 
two years before, [ am not aware. The result of this inquiry 
as to the locality was, that the Stellaland Court came to the 
decision that the place in which the murder had been 
committed was in Bechuanaland, but not in Stellaland. 

The Stellaland authorities having discharged the pris- 
oners, they were at once arrested by Major Lowe, Special 
Magistrate for Bechuanaland, acting under orders from Sir 
Charles Warren, in accordance with an Act of Parliament (26. 
and 27 Vict. Chap. XXXV.,) relative to the trial of criminals 
in the Cape Colony, for crimes committed by British subjects 
in native territories south of the 26th degree of latitude. 
The evidence was accordingly retaken, and the prisoners 
Van Niekerk and Celliers were handed over to the Colonial 
authorities along with the evidence. Van Niekerk was 
speedily released. Celliers was also released after some 
time, the loyal man suffering more than the open enemy of 
the Imperial Government. The Colonial Public Prosecutor 
did not find evidence enough to warrant him to go on with 
these cases. This would probably have been the decision 
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Eye-witnesses had been spirited away. One forthcoming 
eye-witness of the actual murder was not able to speak 
clearly as to Van Niekerk’s written order. The men whose 
hands had actually dore the deed had fled into the Trans- 
vaal and were not forthcoming. The witness who was on 
the spot, and could have confirmed the evidence given as to 
the actual killers of Honey, and who knew about the order 
for his death, was kept in the position of a prisoner himself, 
both in Bechuanaland and in the Cape Colony. 

The release of Van Niekerk and Celliers was supposed 
by short-sighted men to be a condemnation of what Sir 
Charles Warren had done in arresting him. ‘This was 
in no sense true. Adverse critics spoke of it as an “abor- 
tive prosecution,”. a failure, and so on. This was only fool- 
ish talk. Such criticism went on the supposition that the 
real object was to secure the hanging of Van Niekerk. 
-Now the examination had no motive of vengeance or per- 
sonal feeling in any way. The release of Van Niekerk, the 
flight of Delaroy, the absence of the other tools of the free- 
booters, had been sad calamities, if the desire had been to 
hang some or all of them. But these events were not ad- 
verse when viewed as Sir Charles Warren viewed them. 

The view of Sir Charles Warren is given as follows :— 


“The arrest of those accused of the murder of Honey (including 
Niekerk) at once changed the aspect of affairs, and in a fortnight after 
that event thegexcitement in the Cape Colony and the adjoining terri- 
tories begari*tepidly to subside, although some of the politicians of 
Capetown by their action kept it up to some extent” (4588, 53). 


Freebooting itself had been effectually arrested and de- 
throned and disgraced; it_had been proved to be the false, 
cruel, oppressive, and murderous system which the free- 
booters of both Goshen and Stellaland knew it in their 
hearts to be. 

When Van Niekerk was released, the High Commis- 
sioner conceived it to be his duty to inform the Secretary of 
State of the fact, and took occasion to assert that the prose- 
cution of Van Niekerk “had done much to excite distrust 
in the British Government throughout the Dutch population 
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Commissioner led to the dignified and guarded remark from 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, that— 


He was “glad to learn that the criminal charge had not been eatab- 
lished against a person with whom Her Majesty’s representatives had 
held friendly official relations” (4588, 35), 


It is implied in the statement of the High Commissioner 
that the Dutch-speaking colonists would object, and had 
objected, to the examination of one of their number for the 
murder of an English colonist. It is to be regretted that 
Her Majesty’s High Commissioner allowed himself to make 
such a statement concerning the Dutch-speaking Cape 
Colonists; a greater insult to them, or a more groundless 
charge, could not have been penned. Our whole contact 
with Van Niekerk, as a Government, was a mistake ; and the 
fact that, in the circumstances which we have related, the 
preliminary, examination did not encourage the Colonial 
Public Prosecutor to go on with the case against him, left 
the connection of Van Niekerk and his comrades with the 
death of James Honey, as indissoluble as it was in their own 
minds, when they joined in the sham sentence of outlawry 
upon the comrade whom they had killed two days before. 
As Captain Bower justly remarked, this sham outlawry of 
Honey by Van Niekerk and those acting with him, caused 
the crime to assume a different complexion (4432, 61). No 
washing or white-washing can change the najure of the 
action of the 10th February 1883. Sir Hercules Robin- 
son, in common with most other people, might be personally 
glad that Van Niekerk had got off; but many will seriously 
question whether Her Majestyss High Commissioner for 
South Africa ought to have entertained, much less formally 
expressed, views which might effectually discourage other 
public officers from arresting, without fear or favour, men 
charged with crime. If Her Majesty’s Government, in enter- 
ing such a country as Bechuanaland, cannot arrest a man 
like Van Niekerk or Delarey or James Honey, its highest 
right to be in that country .at all is denied to it. Most un- - 
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CHAPTER VI 
SIR CHARLES WARREN AND THE LAND SETTLEMENT 


Tur Bechuanaland military telegraph was carried as far 
north as Mafiking, and afterwards—temporarily—to Mole- 
polole. During this time 346 miles of telegraph were in 
working order, with nineteen offices. Captain Jelf, RE, 
superintended the construction and afterwards the adminis- 
tration of this most useful work: He was always at the 
front himself, But, of course, never out of communication 
with hig men. The work was carried on methodically, and 
the men were evidently giving hearty as well as intelligent 
service. The Bechuanaland telegraph, in its construction 
and ‘administration, was certainly most creditable to Captain 
Jelf and-his officers and men. Aad not the least noticeable 
featurg was the invariable politeness and. kindness of those 
who were in-charge of the various telegraph-offices. Some- 
times people came to telegraph who had never done such a 
thing before, and they could not have fallen into better or 
more friendly hands. One of the best “ hits” of a friend of 
mine, who often saw the funny side of things in Bechua- 
naland, had reference to the new telegraph. Some one wanted 
to see the General, who was usually easily accessible at cer- 
tain hours. On this occasion, however, he was pronounced 
by my friend to be engaged; and the explanation which he 

* volunteered, when the visit was afterwards mentioned to the 
General was, that no one consulting the “Jelf-ic (Delphic) 
oracle” should be interrupted. The Special Commissioner 
had been telegraphing to the' High Commissioner at the - 
time. 
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The enterprise of Baron Reuter’s agency in Capetown 
had despatched a representative to Bechuanaland, who 
preceded the Expedition, and visited the various points 
of interest at an early date, desctibing the condition of 
Root Grond and Kunwana, with the result of the visit 
of President Kruger to the freebooters of Goshen, and 
the doings of Mr. Rhodes at Vryburg before the arrival 
there of Sir Charles Warren. His early communications 
were, no doubt, forwarded to the northern telegraph 
terminus of the Colony by such means as he could 
procure; but after the military telegraph was laid down, the’ 
Colonial papers were served more regularly and with more 
recent intelligence, as “ Reuter” was accorded the privilege 
of using the line. When the difference took place between 
Sir Charles Warren and Mr. Rhodes at Vryburg, some of 
Reuter’s messages were unpleasant reading to the friends of 
Mr. Rhodes; and the Cape paper which had identified itself 
with Mr. Rhodes throughout, began to throw discredit upon 
the reports of Reuter’s agent sent by the fhilitary wire— 
there was a “censorship,” and so on. This was indignantly 
denied by the agent of Reuter in Bechuanaland. The Cape 
Argus, however, afterwards returned to the charge, announ- 
cing now that the agent for “Reuter” was no other than a 
servant of the General, and an illiterate person to boot! 
leaving its readers to imagine who was the true telegrapher 
of “Reuter’s ” communications from Bechuanaland. Some one 
had been hoaxing the Cape editor; for the person indicated 
by him was indeed with the General in Bechuanaland, but 
had probably never had anything to do with a news-telegram 
in his life. But the more successful the Special Commis- 
sioner was in Bechuanaland, the fewer were the’ startling 
items for the newspapers; the agent could not report 
engagements and slaughter which did not take place, and 
which it was every one’s effort, if possible, to prevent. As 
to the rules of a military telegraph line, they are, of course, 
well known to be strict military rules. Thus, if a sutler 
proposed to send a telegraphic order for something forbidden 
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or impede some object of the Expedition, that would also be 
made known. If opinions were proposed to be expressed, all 
along the military line, directly subversive of confidence, 
order, and discipline in‘the Force, no doubt that also would 
be reported ; and the messages, in all such cases, would not 
be sent. Of course no one intending to send such messages 
would attempt to use for their transmission a military line ; 
and if Reuter’s agent had thought it his duty to join the 
Cape junto in denouncing Sir Charles Warren and all his 
ways, he could have done so, and have sent his messages as 
he did before the telegraph was laid down. That he saw no 
reason for such measures is shown by his joining the head- 
quarters’ camp, after he had seen what was to be seen; and 
by his choosing to remain in the camp, and to send his com- 
munications along the military wire. 

Questions connected with the settlement of land in ~ 
Bechuanaland cartte--before Sir Charles Warren at a very 
early date. It, was his opinion that with the staff of able © 
men around hith, who had come into the country with minds 
perfectly free from bias or prejudice, he would be able, with 
the sanction of the High Commissioner and of Her Majesty's 
Government, to constitute a Land Commission or Land 
Court, before which all the conflicting claims could be 
brought, with a view to considg@tipn and settlement. As 
the reader is aware, the native chiefs had from the first 
requested such help in the settlement of these perplexing 
questions ; but the High Commissioner had strongly objected . 
to this course, holding that such difficulties would be faced 
by the Government of the Cape Colony, after annexation. 
Oncé more Sir Hercules Robinson discouraged the idea of 
actively settling Bechuanaland affairs, with the intention of 
handing over the hard work to the Cape Colony, as if an 
unsettled Bechuanaland would be most acceptable to the Cape 
Colony. This was not the view of Sir Charles Warren, nor 
was it the view of Her Majesty’s Government in sending out 
the Expedition. It was quite evident that a land settlement 
was absolutely necessary to the idea of the pacification of 
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with his staff of officers, he was in a position to see it 
carried through. But the High Commissioner objected that 
sovereignty in land was still vested in native chiefs; and 
that it would be inconvenient to move in the matter till 
annexation had taken place and Crown ‘titles could be. 
issued. “A more proper course, in my opinion,” said the 
High Commissioner, “ would be to ascertain the territorial 
rights of the chiefs, and then to leave the chiefs and their 
Councils to decide on the claims to land within their terri- 
tories” (4432, 15). This was proposing the continuance of 
the very state of things in Bechuanaland which had pro- 
duced the confusion in land-titles. Sir Charles Warren 

~" pointed out (4432, 46) that it would be almost impossible ~ 
to define tribal boundaries, and the definition would be of 
no practical valu¢ when made, in the circumstances of the 
country. What was wanted was not to define the tribal, 
position or territories of chiefs, but to_gettle the rival and 
disputed claims to certain fountains and plots of land, all ~~ 
over the country. The chiefs were all glad.fo be under the 
Protectorate, and would agree to the decision of such a 
Court. Sir Charles also reminded the High Commissiofer  », 
that the power which had been exercised so freely by Mr. is 
Rhodes in Stellaland, in endorsing so-called native titles, 
could be exercised in othgr.parts of Bechuanaland in endors-' 
ing other native titles.” Thus, when annexation afterwards 
took place, the land question would already have been 
settled ; and the endorsement of the British Land Commis- 
sion, held with the sanction of the chiefs and of the Imperial 
Government, would secure Imperial or Colonial titles when 
the time came to issue these. Sir Hercules Robinson said 
that if a Land Commission sat, its decisions must be sub- 
mitted to the Colonial Government, so as to secure its ap- 
proval (4432, 47). Sir Charles pointed to the case of 
Goshen, where the great body of the claimants had already 
been promised their land by the Cape Ministers,—an arrange- 
ment which the Expedition was sent out to prevent. It . 
was, therefore, obvious that if the Expedition was not to be 

a fiasco. it was necessary that the land question should be 
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was annexed 0” .the Cape Colony (4432, 83). There can 
be no doubt that Her Majesty’s Government expected that 
Sir Charles Warren was entering upon the consideration of 
the land question; and that the settlement which he came 
to, guided by the decisions of his officers, was one that . 
should be upheld, not only by Her Majesty’s Government, 
but by the Colonial Government. The Secretary of State 
indeed would seem to have looked forward to“a probable, 
or rather an absolutely certain, difference between Sir 
Charles’s settlement and that which had been proposed by 
the Cape Ministers; for Lord Derby expressed the hope 
that “no minor differences would make the Colony hesitate 
to accept Warren’s' arrangements ” (4432, 69). 

The High Commissioner having, on the 23d March, in- 
formed the Secretary of State that the Cape Ministers were 
desirous of finding out the wishes of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with referégce -to the annexation of Bechuanaland to 
the Cape Colonyyin order that they might frame their policy, 
the Secretary. of State replied on the 28th March— ; 


“That Her Majesty’s Government continued to consider it desirable 
to bring Bechuanaland and Kalahari under the control of the 
Cape Colony as soon as possible, due provision being made for native 
interests ; and that Parliament had advanced a loan for the construc- 
tion of the railway between the Orange River: and Kimberley in con- 
fidence that no minor differences woul inake the Colony hesitate to 
accept Warren’s arrangements” <4432, 69). 


The High Commissioner, armed with this statement, 
approached his Ministers on the 30th, with a view to secure 
their good offices in bringing about the speedy annexation of 
Bechuanaland, The reply of the Ministers on the 7th 
April (4432, 140) may bé said once more to have shut out 
all hope of specdy annexation. They denied point-blank 
that the loan of money for the construction of the railway 
in question had had any connection with the annexation to 
the colony of Bechuanaland—the question had never been 
mentioned in the negotiations. On the contrary, the uncer- 
tainty of annexation had been mentioned; also the direct 
interest. of the Imperial Government in the proposed railway, 
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The Ministers then reverted to their minute of the 26th July 
and their Goshen provisional arrangement of the 22d Novem- 
ber, “ neither of which proposals,” they added, “ were assented 
to by Her Majesty’s Government.” Ministers added that they 
were unaware of the arrangements which the Special Com- 
missioner was making; and upon these would depend their - 
action as to bringing forward a bill-tot annexation in the 
next Colonial Parliament (4432, 141). This having been 
communicated to the Secretary of State, he replied on the 
7th May, agreeing to the reasonableness of the stipulation 
that Ministers must first know what land arrangements Sir 
Charles Warren was making in Bechuanaland, and that the 
Special Commissioner should be desired"by the High Com: 
missioner to furnish a report on “the proposals which it 
may be expected that he has by this time matured” 
(4432, 156), * ; 

‘After he had been ‘some two monthsxin Bechuanaland, 
and had made himself thoroughly master-of its affairs as 
Special Commissioner, Sir Charles Warren made a report on 
the subject for the information of Her Majesty's Government. 
This document was sent through the High Cogmmissioner, 
who thought fit, to cover it with remarks of hig:own to the 
following effect :— 


* Governuent Housn, CarETown, 
April 1, 1885. 
“The Right Hon. the Earl of Derby, K.G. 


“My Lorp—I have the honour to enclose, for your information, a 
copy of a despatch received from Major-General Sir Charles Warren, 
reporting on the recent position of affairs in Bechuanaland. 

“Jt is of course not possible that Sir Charles Warren can have any 
personal knowledge of the circumstances which he relates. The 
account given by him is similar to what I have already myself heard 
from Mr. Mackenzie, and, having had an opportunity of hearing both: ~ 
sides, I am unable to admit its correctness. 

“The narrative given by Sir Charles Warren comments unfavour- 
ably on Mr. Rhodes’s action in Stellaland, and it would be in accord- 
ance with the usual practice if I were to give Mr. Rhodes an 
opportunity of making an explanation. I think, however, that to do 
so would very possibly initiate a correspondence which might easily 
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or Mr. Mackenzie has acted with the greater wisdom. Nor is it of — 
advantage to discuss whether-Mr. Rhodes or Mr. Mackenzie’s agreement 
is the most beneficial to Her Majesty’s Government. The important 
point is that an agreement was made by Mr. Rhodes at a time when 
there was no Imperial military force available. This: agreement. was 
approved by your Lordship, and Sir Charles Warren telegraphed tu Mr. 
Niekerk promising to respect it. 

“1 think, therefore, that if the agreement made when there was no 
force available be now repudiated, when the troops are in the. country, 
such an act would justify an accusation of bad faith om the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government.—t have, ete, “ ps - 

(Signed) “HERCULES ROBINSON, 
“ High Commissioner.” 


The letter of the Special Commissioner, on which these. 
strictures were made,.was in the following terms (4432, 107 
ind, 1 he 

“ Marigina, March 20, 1885. 

“Sm—I have the honour to report, for the information of the 
Secretary of State, upon the recent position of affairs in Bechuanaland. 

“ At the time (May 1884) Mr. Mackenzie “arrived in Stellaland as 
Deputy Commissionér the Convention of 27th February-1884 had not 
been ratified by bas bsg, and there were two*portions of Stella- 
land—one under British protection, the other not yet under the 
Transvaal, theoretically under the chiefs Massow and Mankoroane, but 
practically under a sort of crude Republic administered by a party. 

“Tt being uncertain then whether Stellalard woukl be eventually 
divided, Mr. Mackenzie made his agreement with thé representatives 
of the people of Stellaland as a whole, and promised them the farms * 
allotted to the original volunteés, ont land in lieu, subject to the 
examination of their claims by a-Laad Commission. It hes been stated © 
that there was at the time a difference ofopinion between the Volks Com- 
mittee and the Volksraad on the subject, but it has been ascertained 
that the persons who transacted business with Mr. Mackenzie repre- —~ 
sented. both Volksraal and Volks Committee. At the time this 
agreement was first made, Mr. Niekerk was appointed to and accepted 
the post of Special Assistant Commissioner, but he subsequently pre- 
cipitately retired towards the “Transvaal, and during the month of 
duly attempted to hold meetings in the eastern side of Stellaland 
hostile towards the Protectorate, and on the 16th July succeeded in 
getting together a hostile meeting at his farm, Niekerk’s Rust. - 

“On 28th July the flag of the British Protectorate was hoisted at 
Vryburg by the loyal people of Stellaland, among whom was a large 
number of farmers. 

“Qn the 30th July Niekerk held a meeting on the Hart River, 
where a . portion. of the eastern Stellalanders, outside the Protedtatate, 
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vention of the Transvaal, that is to eay, the persons living in territory 
about to be taken over by the Transvaal, and wholly, ontside the 
Protectorate, took upon themaelves to legislate foy, and to repudiate 
the action of the Deputy Commissioner grithin the Protectorate, 
knowing that those within the Protectorate ‘wished for British tule, 
and to abide by Mr. Mackenzic’s agreement, * i a 

“The ratification of-the Convention took Place on 8th August, on 
which day the people on the eastern side of the ‘Convention line 
became subjects of the Transvaal, and should have been governed by 
the South African Republic. Thus Niekerk ‘and. his. hdstile party 
were entirely cut off from the Protectorate, : 

“Just at this critical time a change was made in the Deputy Com- “ 
missonership, and Mr. Rhodes, a Nember of the late Cape Ministry, 
pledged: to certain Colonial views, and, judging from his public utter- 
ances, pledged to elimjmate the Imperial factor, was sent to take the 
place of Mr. Mackenzie. ‘ . 

“Tt dogs not appear that he had any writtgn instructions, neither 
does it appear that he was aware of the Secretary of State’s explicit 
orders regarding the démarcation of* thé -Cofvention line, February” 
1884, a0 > 

“Mr. Mackenzie left Vryburg ox 4th August, méeting Mr. Rhodes 
on the road to Taung, and then informed him that there were grave 
charges against Niekerk, of which, He had becowe awafe since his suc- 
cession, and begged him not on any account to have any dealingéwith 
Niekerk, : . 

'__ “He stated that, from lis poinf of view, Stellaland was pacified, 
and that Goshen was the great difficulty. 

“There can be no doubt that My. Mackenzie was right in this 
mattet, that Stellaland under the.Protectorate was perfectly peaceful, 
and that disturbances were only likely to arise from the admixture of 
Niekerk and his party from the ‘Transvaal in the affairs of the 
Protectorate. 

“ Instead of acting on Mr. Mackenzie’s advice, both Mr. Rhodes and 
Captain Bower ignored the Convention line, and appear to have pro-- 
ceeded into the Transvaal, where they threw themselves into the arms of 
Niekerk’s hostile party. Captain Bower was present at a very stormy 
meeting of Transvaal Boers with 4 few Ste@lalanders, and then his life 
was threatened, Under these circumstances he laid the groundwork for 
an agreement in which Mr. Rhodes subsequently concurred, and the 
adhesion to which has caused and will cause most serious complications 
in the settlement of Bechuanaland. It has been stated that this 

. Ment was an improvement on that made by Mr. Mackenzie, but this 


“., can only be said from a Transvaal point of view. The loyals one and 


all. say it only put money into the pockets of the Transvaalers ; and 
it is obvious to an Imperial servant that the agreement rendered the 
just solution of Stellaland affairs a most difficult matter ; in fact, it 
simply gave to a band of marauders what they asked, while Mr. 
Mackenzie's agreement only promised land after due scrutiny into 
titles, 
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«At the same time, Captain Bower and Mr. Rhodes, by some 
action which I do not understand, resuscitated the Stellaland Re- 
public, which had lapsed under Mr. Mackenzie, and again put up the 
Stellaland Republic flag, and resuscitated the Stellaland officials drawn 
from the Transvaal who had repudiated Mr. Mackenzic, and shown 
themselves hostile to the Crown. For more than six months the loyal 
people of Stellaland have been cowed and eoerced by this foreign 
Government established in the Transvaal by the Deputy Commissioner ; 
a Government whose principal acts have been intimidation and attempts 
to crush out the loyalty of the people. : 

“T have to point out that the people of Stellaland, represented by 
the Select Committee, addressed a solemn protest to Mr, Rhodes 
against his going into the T: ransvaal and negotiating with Mr. Nickerk 
concerning the affairs of Stellaland on the following grounds :— 


“(@) That he, Niekerk, had been deposed from office. 

(6) That he was in opposition to Her Majesty’s rule. 

“(¢) That he did not represent the public. 

“(d) That he was a Transvaal subject, and inhabited the 
Transvaal, : 


“For ((d)’ might have been substituted that Niekerk, as a British 
subject, was guilty of sedition by his acta. - 

“T can fit no geason’ why these troubles should have heen 
brought on Stellaland, and I am quite unable to comprehend why Mr. 
Rhodes should have been placed in a position independent of: me and 
my work, it being quite impractitable to separate Stellaland from the’ 
rest of Bechuanaland. At 

“{ have noticed with much concern that your Excellency has 
somewhat supported Mr. Rhodes in, his action in Stellaland, I beg. to, 
state most emphatically that it will be next to impossible for Her 
Majesty’s Special Commissiofter to do substantial justice in the very 
difficult and complicated cases which occur in Bechuanaland, if he 
does not receive the cordial support and assistance of the High Com- 
missioner, a . 

“T have also to point out that there is great danger that the money 
spent on this Expedition will be entirely thrown away if the interested 
policy of Colonial politicims is permitted to make way against the 
Imperial policy, and that it is useless to tur the freebooters out of 
Goshen if the Cape politicians are to be allowed to put them back 
again,—I have, ete., 








(Signed) ‘© CHARLES WARREN, 
“Special Commissioner in Bechuanaland. 
“ His Excellency 
The Right Hon, Sir Hercules Robinson, G.C.M.G., 
High Commissioner for South Africa.” 
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my successors, and to come to -the sonclusion that their 
assertions were facts, and their opinions were well founded 
and worthy of his acceptance. He spys he heard the two 
sides, and he preferred the statements of Mr. Rhodes and 
Captain Bower. He was shut up to follow some guidance, 
having himself no personal knowledge of -the country or 
its people, and he made his choice. But it was quite another 
thing when Sir Charles Warren—beginning in Capetown 
with the High Commissioner himself, and with Mr, Rhodes 
and Captain Bower; and afterwards leisurely traversing 
Bechuanaland, personally meeting the Stellalanders of both 
parties, and of no party—in the end formed his opinion’ en 
the inquiries and observations which he had made among 
whites and among natives, His deliverance on evidence thus 
obtained occupies a higher ground than the opinion of the 
High Commissioner; for besides having the benefit of the 
opinions of officers, the Special Commissioner had the advan- 
tage of intimate personal contact and acquaintance with the 
people and the country, and thus formeopinions of his own 
at first-hand, which were at once reliable and authoritative. 
The reader of my story sees that’ my statements of fact, 
and my views of necessary policy, received the endorsement 
and approval of a man so shrewd, so just, and so straight- 
forward as Sir Charles Warren, after careful examination on 
the spot, ; 

On no question were the views of the High Commis- 
sioner and those of the Special Commissioner so diametrically 
opposed as on the land settlement of Stellaland, made between 
Mr. Rhodes and the Hait River faction. Again and again 
Sir Charles Warren urged that thtse titles to land should 
also be matter of examination, but he was always met with a 
refusal on the part of the High Commissioner, and confronted 
with his own telegram to Van Niekerk of the 6th Decem- 
ber. It was a new element in the discussion, however, 
when Stelleland proper, freed from the domination of the 
Transvaal party, declared their wish to adhere to the agree- 
ment which the Stellaland representatives had first made 
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wards convened in Vryburg, the minutes of which were for- 
warded to the High Commissioner and to the Special Com- 
missioner. No one copld wonder at the action of the Stella- 
landers; it was their first opportunity of fairly expressing 
their true opinions, and they availed themselves ‘of it. It 
was a distinct gain in the work of pacifying and settling the 
affairs of the country, that the representatives of the Stella- 
landers desired the scrutiny of a Land Commission, and were 
prepared to abide by the agreement which they had made 
when neither they, nor the Imperial officer with whom they 
were treating, was under any compulsion or overawing force. 
The-views of the Bestuur, the remarks of Sir Charles Warren 
strongly supporting them, and the despatches of the High . 
Commissioner vehemently upholding the settlement by Mr. 
Rhodes, having been considered by the Secretary of State, 
his decision was announced on the 30th May in the follow- 
ing words :— : 

“J have torequest that you will inform Sir Charles Warren that 
in the view of Her Majesty's Government the Stellaland titles niust be 
generally recognised and upheld, but that the decision to uphold them 
in-accordance with Mr. Rhodes’s agreement of the 8th September last 
would not justify the maintenance of a title in-any exceptional case of 
flagrant coercion or unfairness ; and that if any such cases exist he 
should report the circumstances for the consideration of Her Majesty's 
Government ; but that no detailed investigation need take place into 


the titles generally, which appear to rest on the basis of arrangements 
no longer open to question ” (4432, 204). 


‘As in the other deliverances between the two Commié- 
sioners, Her Majesty’s Government here tried to steer a 
middle course. One Commissioner reminded them that their 
first duty in the country was the effectual protection of those 
for whose sake the Protectorate was established. Another 
Commissioner informed them of an agreement purporting to 
have been made in Stellaland and with Stellalanders, which 
ignored the Imperial Protectorate, cancelled all its doings, 
and ratified unexamined a number of land claims. The 
first Commissioner produced the repudiation by the Stelia- 
landers themselves of this action by Mr. Rhodes, as having 
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time were unrecognised in Stellaland as Stellaland officials ; 
and who trusted for their support not to Stellaland, but to 
the hostile Transvaal. ~*These undeniable facts seem to have 
had some weight, and Her Majesty’s Government at once 
gave up the high ground claimed by the High Commissioner 
for the agreement made by Mr. Rhodes. It was conceded 
that there might be, in certain circumstances, examination 
and report upon claims made under this settlement ; it was not 
a thing to be blindly ratified. But the question of what 
appeared to be practical utility would seem to have come in. 
If the settlement were to be worked out under the auspices 
of Sir Charles Warren, his contentions and those of the 
‘Stellalanders, as expressed by the Bestuur, might be followed. 
If, on the other hand, the settlement was to be worked out 
under the auspices of Sir Hercules Robinson, and in connec- 
tion with the Cape Colony, then it would be inadvisable to 
go against a thing upon which he had so much set his heart 
as upon Mr. Rhodes’s agreement. The Secretary of State, 
however, declared that “flagrant coercion or unfairness” was 
not*to be tolerated by Her Majesty’s Government even’ in 
the sacred agreement of the 8th September. The invio- 
lable nature of the obligation (which, as I have shown, 
never really existed) was thus disacknowledged by Her 
Majesty’s Government ; the peace and success of the Pro- 
tectorate was the first question ; the agreement of the 8th 
September would be followed after that had been fully 
. secured. Cases of flagrant coercion and unfairness were not 
few or difficult to find, although, unfortunately, they had 
escaped the observation of both Captain Bower and Mr. 
Rhedes, We shall see how they were disclosed and reported 
te’ Her Majesty’s Government, the fight in behalf of the 
wronged people of the Protectorate being no longer with 
’freebooters, but with misguided servants of the Crown. 

A previous declaration on the land settlement had been 
made by the Secretary of State on the 14th May (4432, 
187). In that letter he endeavoured at-once to answer the 


High Commissioner and the Spécial Commissioner, and to 
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that a settlement of the land claims in question was only 
possible after independent investigation and report by British 
officers. This of course was diametrically opposed to the 
view of Sir Hercules Robinson, which, as we have seen, was 
that everything must be left unsettled by Sir Charles Warren, 
and that the settlement must be committed to the. Cape 
Parliament. As titles which might be issued after this in- 
vestigation by British officers would issue in the name of 
the chief or chief in council (tRé‘soil being still native 
soil), and hearing from the High Commissioner that there 
was good prospect of speedy annexation, the Secretary of 
State concurred with Sir H. Robinson that it was better to 
defer the appointment of this Land. Commission until the 
question of immediate annexation had been considered by 
the Cape Parliament. But he expressed his strong adher- 
ence to Sir C. Warren’s views as stated in his memorandum 
of October 1884,—views which, in fact, appeared to the 
Secretary of State to be those of Sir H. Robinson also. In 
the method of examination into titles proposed by Sir ©. 
Warren the Secretary of State saw no difficulty. The good 
faith of the land. transactions would have to be proved to 
the satisfaction of the British officers appointed to examine 
into them—on which their validity would be upheld. 

“Sir Charles Warren, in urging upon Her Majesty's 
Government the necessity for a Land Commission, the 
labours of which would include every part of Bechuanaland, 
stated that numerous cases of flagrant injustice and coercion .. 
were already known to him in connection with Mr. Rhodes’s 
agreement, and demanded inquiry. Early in August Sir 
Charles Warren appointed_a Committee to inquire thoroughly 
into this very important matter. Seven gentlemen were 
selected for this work, every one of whom brought to it 
special qualifications. Major Lowe and Major Harrel had 

_ previous acquaintance with Bechuanaland ; and the duties 
of both had recently brought them into close contact with 
the natives and the farmers. The whole recent history of 
the land question in Mankoroane’s country was known to 
Major Lowe officially. Three officers of Engineers were 
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himself gone over a large part of the country, and was pos- 
sessed of very valuable local information. Captain Leverson, 
RE,, of the Intelligence Department, had also a considerable 
amount of local information. A& Sqgretary to the Special 
Commissioner, Lieutenant A, E. Haynes, R.E., had had special 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with the document- 
ary aspect of the question. Captain Trotter, R.A., of the 
Intelligence Department, and Acting Special Commissioner 
in Stellaland, was mittutely acquainted witli the farmers’ 
side of the question. Of this specially qualified Committee 
I was appointed chairman. *” ee 
The Committee sat at Taung, and the meetings extended 
over several days. Valuable documentary evidence was sup- 
plied by Captain Conder on the Barolong country, and also 
on Stellaland; by Major Lowe on the condition of the 
Batlaping ; by Major Harrel on the treatment of natives ; 
and Captain Leverson furnished his own observations, and 
those of Captain Thornton and Lieutenant Wemyss, on Stella- 
land. There was also correspondence “bearing on the ques- 
tion, and the Committee examined six Europeans who were 
then at Taung—every one of whom was well acquainted with 
the country, having resided in it many years. One was the 
Rev. J. Brown of the London Missionary Society, who had 
been in the country nineteen years, Mr. van der Merwe 
was a Dutch-speaking colonist who had been employed in 
collecting salt in one of the “salt-pans” near Mamusa, and 
who had also traded in Bechuanaland, in salt, and in other 
things. He had been-in the country for nine years, Mr. 
MCarthy had lived in Taung for nine years, and in Bechua- 
naland as a travelling trader for ten years previously. Mr. 
O'Reilly, the discoverer of the first South African diamond 
—a hunter, trader, and farmer—came into Bechuanaland 
first in 1856, and had resided in the country since 1860. 
Mr, Greef,a Cape Colonist, had been in Bechuanaland since 
1857, and had traded over the whole country, having had a 
trading station at Rooi Grond ten years before. Mr. 
Metrovich had been in Bechuanaland since 1862, but had 
known the tribes since 1853, when he was in business in 
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There are two styles of agriculture in Bechuanalend. 
First there are the “rain-lands” or cultivated. lands, 
which were entirely dependent on the rainfall of the country. 
This was, the old agriculttre. Then there was the higher 
agriculture connected with irrigation. This had been prac- 
tised- only since the contact of the Bechuana with mission- 
aries and other white men. Mr. O’Reilly mentioned the 
names of several places,where- irrigation -was successfully 
carried on BY natives, and where, besides maize, millet, and 
pumpkins, there were raised wheat, potatoes, onions, etc., 
and where fruit-trees were also planted, Green forage, 
raised by irrigation by natives, had been brought to Taung 
for sale to Mr. O'Reilly. When Mr, Brown came into the 
country there were few ploughs in it, the gardens being 
cultivated in the old way by the women with the hoe: now 
ploughs were quite common. The irrigation and improve- 
ment in agriculture was also testified to by Mr. Metrovich 
and Mr, Greef. Mr. M‘Carthy mentioned ten or eleven 
places where fountains had been led out, and irrigation was 
successfully carried on, by the natives. 

The natives examined were Jan Mohutsiwe, a headman. 
whose lands were at Moshumankani (in Stellaland); Molema, 
son of the late chief Mahura and cousin of Mankoroane, 
whose lands were at a place called Massow (in Stellaland) ; 
Bohosing, eldest son of the late Mahura, whose place was 
Didibaneng (in Stellaland), where he planted fruit-trees and 
had grown wheat and potatoes, having constructed a water-_ 
furrow and a dam for irrigation; Motseokae, whose place 
was at Moeding (Tiger Kloof, in Stellaland nomenclature) ; 
Tokwe, who was headman of the villages on the Pudumo 
Valley (Stellaland and“Transvaal). These men, besides 
giving evidence as to their own holdings, were able also 
to communicate important facts from their intimate know- 
ledge of the country generally. The Committee were im- 
pressed. by the statements of these natives, every one of 
whom had been impoverished by the war, and deprived of 
his lands by the settlement of Mr. Rhodes and the High 
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considerable leigth with the reports and other documents 
laid before the Gommittee, apd after full discussion and 
«consideration of the various points which were raised, the 
Committee requested Capteig’ Conder to draw up the 

. draft report. This document, which shows remarkable 
ability and care, as well as thorough acquaintance with the 
details of the question, was divided into twelve separate 
findings. The country concerning which {be Cemmittee 
was reporting extended from Setlagoli and fhe neighbour- 
hood of Kunwana on ‘the north to the Cape*‘Colony on the 
south ; from Takong and Ganyesa onthe west to Kunwana 
and Abel’s Kop on the east, including an area of some 
° 6500 square miles. The distribution of Batlaping. land 
after the Convention boundary - line of the Transvaal had 
been laid down, was— 


In British Stellaland : 7 - 4000 square miles, 
In Transvaal do. r . - 1000 , 5 
Batlaping Jand in Stellaland (total) - 6000 , $3 
The Committee found also claimed for Stella- 
land—from Barolong Territory . - 1000 ,, s 
‘ 6000 ” ” 
Balance not claimed of Batlaping land . 600 ,, ” 
Total reported on by Committee. - 6500 ,, i 


The Committee found, both from the evidence given 
and their own personal knowledge, that the ground round 
Taung remaining to Mankoroane was very inferior in quality 
(especially as cultivable ground) to the country which had 
been taken from him by the Stgllalanders. In short, the 
district round Taung was never sufficient to support the 
Batlaping population. It was shown by the evidence, sup- 
plemented by personal knowledge of the Committee, that 
the country referred to, which is now included in Stellaland, 
had been absolutely necessary to the support of the Batlap- 
ing tribe. An evident injustice was thus done to the tribe 
as a whole, when it was “coerced” into relinquishing this 
country. -It is clear from the evidence that the’ Batlaping 
“had, for many years previous.to the events of 1882, been 
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increasing in material prosperity and civilisation, that the 
area of cultivation was increasing, and the native trade con- 
stantly extending. It was shown by the evidence of a trader. 
that as many as 12,000 sacks of grain were sold in 1881 
to four traders alone in the country north of Taung. This 
fruitful region was occupied partly by residents in Taung, who 
had lands and cattle stations there, and partly by others of 
the tribe who had left Taung to reside permanently in vil- 
lages at Morokane and its neighbourhood! The Committee 
found that these districts were not hunting-grounds, but cattle- 
grazing places and important centres of native cultivation. 
The Committee reported that the present condition of Man- 
koroane’s tribe was one of extreme and increasing destitution. 
A proportion of eight-tenths of the lands had been lost, and 
a number of cattle, estimated at from 30,000 to 60,000 
head, were seized during the disturbances. The greater part 
of the tribe was now crowded in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Taung, living from hand to mouth. The main part 
of the tribe sti] remained together, expecting an equitable © 
land settlement, which would restore them, if not to their 
former condition of prosperity, at least to one of possible 
existence. The Committee felt it their duty to state that 
this condition of affairs had been brought about by the en- 
croachments of the Stellalanders, who had. gradually taken 
possession of a district occupied by a pastoral and agricul- - 
tural population, transforming that population into vagrants 
of a most unhappy description, and who now proposed to. . 
eject. them completely from their lands. Unless steps 
were promptly taken disturbances were likely to occur. 
The obligation of Government to provide for this vagrant 
population was, in the opinion of the Committee, one which 
the people of Stellaland would recognise and respect. 
There was necessity for prompt action to relieve the actual 
destitution. The Committee disapproved of doling out food 
i The manner in which the more distant stations from Taung had to be 


relinquished first, during the war, was described in Captain Conder’s report 
from information obtained by him from the native owners. He also gave the 
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in charity as had been done, and rather recommended 
useful public works such as well-sinking or dam-making. 

The Committee then gave their specific recommendation 
as to the restitution of Batlaping lands, which, after much 
deliberation, they decided should be in a block northward 
of Taung, and form part of the Taung district? This 
area, including about twenty-five Stellaland farms, was the 
least which—along with ‘increased cultivation in the district 
south of Stellaland—could, in the opinion of the Committee, 
be possibly made to support the large population which had 
to be provided for. ‘The Committee also pointed out the 
great extent of valuable arable land belonging to the Ba- 
tlaping which had been included in the Transvaal by the 
new western boundary-line of the Republic; and mentioning 
the fact that the Imperial Government were making friendly 
arrangements for such of Moshette’s people as might have 
lands in Bechuanaland, expressed the opinion that the Trans- 
vaal Government might be expected to provide for the desti- 
tute Batlaping whose lands had fallen within the Republic. 

Some practical suggestions were next given in matters of 
detail, as to steps which ought to be taken to carry out this 
decision. Whether the particular suggestion adopted by the 
Committee were agreed to or not by Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, the Committee wished it to be clearly understood 
that they considered it urgent that a block of land should 
be placed at the disposal of the Batlaping in time for the 
approaching ploughing season. The conclusion of the 
report was as follows :— 


“The injustice done to the tribe, as a whole, renders it, in the 
opinion of the Committee, unnecessary that each case of coercion and 
injustice should be gone into at length in their report. Two thou- 
sand families have been driven from their homes and deprived. of their 
means of subsistence; and the chief Mankoroane points out in his 





1 Captain Trotter agreed with the rest of the Committee in everything 
except as to the policy of giving back some of the farms included in the block 
indicated by the Committee. He recommended that farms from another 
well-known district in Stellaland—that of Morokane and Molelaring—should 
be given back to their native owners instead of certain farms within the native 
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letter that the English force has, by its presence, hitherto rather for- 
warded than restrained the perpetration of this injustice by acting as 
a protection to his assailants rather than as a help to his people to re- 
gain part at least of their country. It appears, as detailed in Captain 
Conder’s report, that encréachments by white farmers have actually 
continued since the establishment of the Bechuanaland Police, and 
even since*the arrival of the Field Force, and have only been arrested 
for a time through the action of Major Lowe and Captain Trotter, 
RA.,, acting under the orders of the Special Commissioner, In the 
opinion of the Committee, it is time for Her Majesty’s Government 
wisely to exercise its supreme function in Bechuanaland, and to 
arrange that while the people of Stellaland shall have no cause to 
complain as to the loss of their farms, the natives of the Protectorate 
shall see that the Protectorate of England is a reality, and that Man- 
koroane’s Batlaping as well as Montsioa’s Barolong have not trusted in 
vain to the promises of Her Majesty’s Government” (4643, 21). 


Sir Charles Warren forwarded this report to Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State, and with it the following covering letter, 
which was dated the 22d August :— 


“With reference to your letter of 30th May requesting a report 
upon cases of flagrant coercion or unfairness in connection with the 
Stellaland titles, have the honour to inform you that information 
regarding such cases was brought to me from time to time at an early 
date, and I have constantly urged the importance of a speedy land 
settlement, supposing that the facts were known to Her Majesty's 
Government. The startling conviction has been gradually foreed upon 
me that the true state of affairs in Stellaland and Mankoroane’s 
country is not known to Her Majesty's Government. 

“9, In order to bring the information on the subject before Her 
Majesty’s Government in an eritirely reliable manner, I deputed seven 
officers to collect facts,—officers whose duties have made them most 
conversant with the real state of the country. The report of this. 
Committee is now enclosed with the documents and evidence which 

* were laid before them (4643, 16-50). 

“3. I have to express my great regret that former descriptions of 
Bechuanaland forwarded by he High Commissioner have been s0. 
entirely misleading, having been based for the most part upon the 
erroncous reports of Captain Bower and the loose reports of Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes. 

«4, The report of the Committee is not merely concerning a few 
cases of coercion and hardship, but Brings to light coercion and in- 
justice harrowing in detail, extending to some 2000 people who, in 
the ignorance of facts on the part of Her Majesty's Government, and 
actually under its auspices, have been reduced to complete destitution 
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taken on their behalf, Apart from the positive injustice to these persons 
which should be redressed, I have to point out that the wrongs inflicted 
on them may lead to a serious conflict between races in those parts, 
unless redress is given, and also that the knowledge of their present 
treatment has a most damaging effect upon the tribes to the north 
recently taken under British protection.” a 
~~ 

As was to have been expected, this report produced due 
impression in Downing Street, where the condition of the 
Batlaping tribe was not officially known. The Secretary of 
State, Colonel the Right Hon. F, A. Stanley (now Lord 
Stanley of Preston), informed the High Commissioner on 


the subject :— 


«JT have on previous occasions reminded you of the necessity of 
making fair and adequate provision for the requirements of the natives, 
and I am confident that you fully understand that Her Majesty’s 
Government would not be able to approve any settlement not com- 
plying with this condition” (4643, 59). 


CHAPTER VII- 
THE MARCIL TO MAFIKING 


Wursr he was still in the Cape Colony, representatives 
of several of the. Bechuana chiefs were sent to meet Sir 
Charles Warren and to welcome him. Moshette was re- 
presented among the rest, and his felicitations were as warm 
as those of the others—although evidently accompanied by 
fgar on his part that he might suffer some penalty for his 
action, from. hissneighbours and professed allies in the Trans- 
vaal. As Sir Charles moved northward, he was met on the 
road by numbers of natives with empty waggons, asking for 
employment as riders of transport (carriers). A good many 
of these men were hired at Vryburg by the Commissariat De- 
partment. This fact was thus mentioned at a certain mess:— 

“I say, if what I hear is true, we shall have a lively 
time of it now. The Commissariat people have engaged a 
number of Barrel-organ (Barolong) waggons to take loads to 
Mafiking.” It was proposed to turn the punster out, but it 
“was ruled that he looked tod hungry to bear such punish- 
ment. 

Before proceeding northward from Vryburg, Sir Charles 
Warren made provision for the peace of the districts which 
he was thus leaving behind. Captain Harrel (having now 
the local rank of Major) was despatched to the south-western 
part of Bechuanaland—his headquarters being at Takong 
and Motito. .In case of disturbance this appointment would 
have been of the first importance, as Major Harrel and his 
troop of the Ist Mounted Rifles (Methuen’s Horse) held the 
country between certain districts of the Cape Colony and 
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Rooi Gyond.” As .Major Harrel had previously made the ty 
acquaintance of the chiefs in this district of Bechuanaland, - 
they welcomed hirh and. his ‘men: as friends. The #arious 
chiefs waited on Major Harrel-at Metito, and fully .zeported 
to’ him the state of their districts; and these reports, weré 
duly forwarded from time to time for the pares 6 of the 
Special Commissioner. “ Another-despatch from the Tycoon 
of Takong!” was a not infrequent exclamation from the * 
pleasant and able officer who received these communications at 
headquarters. Some of the headmen were so gratified at. 
the appearance of the Expedition in their country that, hav- 
ing greeted Major Harrel, they were not satisfied till they 
reached headquarters and paid their respects to Sir Charles 
Warren himself, It was a satisfaction to me also, again to 
meet these people in Sir Charles Warren’s company. 

The difficulties of Major Harrel’s district were greatly 
caused by one or two white men, who, being afraid 
that their claims to land and to other “ perquisites” might 
not be ratified, were doing what they couldeto stir up strife © 
and opposition among the natives ; and were also in the 
meantime removing from the country as fast ‘as they could” 
anything which was movable and saleable, To meet the 
case of these disturbers of the peace, the cutting and carrying 
from South Bechuanaland of growing timber as firewood was 
forbidden by the Special Commissioner. Then there was 
much disquiet on account of the fact that certain farms had 
in some cases several European claimants—besides their 
native owners—who could show a title from Mankoroang 
or from some other chief. But Major Harrel was ai 
to allay anxiety by assuring those who consulted him thet 
the land would not be seized by force or without inquiry. 
As the Stellaland border came close to Takong, where 
part of Major Harrel’s men were stationed, the peace of 
this district was also one of his responsibilities. Major 
Harrel received information of the suspected murder in 
this district of Stellaland by farmers, of certain natives 
—presumably engaged in stock-lifting. Major Harrel 
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While the story of the native witnesses was certainly cal- 
culated to excite the gravest suspicion, the authorities at 
Vryburg found, after the preliminary examination of the 
prisoners, that there was not sufficient evidence to warrant 
the detention of the farmers, and so they were released. 
But the prompt arrest of these white men and their 
examination on this charge was not abortive of good result, 
although the accused were liberated: for it was thereby 
made apparent that once more human life was to be held 
sacred, and law and order were to be upheld. 

Major Lowe and his police had their headquarters, as 

formerly, at Taung; a company was at Manyiding under 
Lieutenant St. Quintin, and another at Vryburg under Captain 
Puzey, The Major continued to exercise great influence 
with Mankoroane and the natives, while his men were well 
acquainted with the country and with its varied inhabitants, 
I have elsewhere stated my own belief that the peace of the 
only district of the Protectorate which remained under our 
charge before tho Expedition arrived, was preserved to us, not 
by the agreement with Van Niekerk and Delarey made by 
“Mr. Rhodes, but by the arrangements which Major Lowe 
was known to have made as head of the police. He had 
served under Sir Charles Warren in 1878; and gaye up a 
very good position in the Border Police of the Cape Colony 
to organise the Bechuanaland Police under me in 1884. 

On the knoll, near Taung, on which Major Lowe had laid 

out his police camp, a large and important fort was built by 
» the Royal Engineers, added to and considerably strengthened 
by the Royal Scots under Colonel White, whose regimental 
headquarters were at Taung for some four months, Large 
store-sheds were erected within the fort, and supplies of all 
descriptions were kept here. The river passed close to the 
fort, and the military camp was about half a mile away on 
one side, while the native town was at the same distance on 
the other. This was the largest fort which was built by the 
Expedition. It was capable of holding a large number of 


men, and indeéd it would have taken a considerable force 
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around the knoll, Besides four companies of the Royal 
Scots, there were also three troops of Mounted Infantry 


‘commanded by Major Booth, and two guns of the Volunteer 


Battery under Captain Whittaker and Captain Lodge, form- 
ing the Taung garrison. 

At Bank’s Drift, a stage south from Taung, an excellent 
fort was erected by a company of the Pioneers under Captain 
Twyeross and Lieutenant Elliott Bell, by direction of Colonel 
Durnford, and completed by the Royal Scots under Major 
Logan. A well was dug inside. this fort and water was ob- 
tained. The Hart River was some six hundred yards distant 
from the height on which the fort was erected ; but this well, 


‘had occasion arisen, would have rendered the fort independent 


of the river. Bank’s Drift is on the southern border of 
Bechuanaland, and was a position of considerable importance. 
The: fort at Vryburg was on the ridge on which the 
Stellalanders’ laager had stood, and conveniently near to the 
spring or fountain which the Batlaping called Hohodi. “The.” 
village of Vryburg was half a mile on one side, The mili 
tary camp was on the ridge immediately adjoining the fort.. 
The mahatla bush was soon cleared away for firewood in the 
neighbourhood of the camp, where it was at first quite dense. 
Commissariat store-sheds were erected here also; and the 
Acting Special Commissioner for Stellaland (Captain Trotter, - 
R.A.) had his quarters in the fort and his office in Vryburg. 
It was in this fort that Van Niekerk and Celliers were 
confined for some time—after the alarm had arisen that an 
effort to rescue the former was to be made. The fort at Vry- 
burg occupied a strong position, and with the camp dominated 
the surrounding country. But it gained a bad reputation 
for dust-storms, which blew there nearly every day. It was 
always admitted, however, that Langford Camp on the 
Orange River was for dust unrivalled by any other locality, 
including even the fort at-Vryburg. Colonel Walker was 
for some time in command at Vryburg, after the departure o! 
Sir Charles Warren to the north, When the headquarters 
moved on to Mafiking, Colonel Cotton took the command ; 
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It was said in certain quarters that Sir Charles Warren: 


was needlessly delaying the Expedition in Vryburg .on 
account of the examination of Mr. van Niekerk; and that 
the escape into the Tfansvaal of the Rooi Grond freebooters 
was attributable to this delay. There is not the shadow of 
foundation for this assertion, as the advance from Vryburg 
was made as soon as the troops had arrived there in suffi- 
cient numbers to warrant this move. Any one who looks at 
the map can see that it was quite impossible to surprise or 
to intercept the freebooters of Rooi Grond from the south, 
as they could always retire into the Transvaal. They were 
practically able to use the whole western border of the 
Transvaal as a base of operation. . Members of their “ Intel- 
ligence Department” could be sent through the Transvaal to 
Barkly West; while Hart River was really an outpost of 
Rooi Grond, with numbers of the Goshen volunteers there, 
ready to carry messages. The actual freebooter occupants 
of holdings in Montsioa’s country were none of them far from 
the Transvaat border; so that with the information which 
they possessed, it was always possible for them to anticipate 
the advance of the Force, by retreating to a place of safety 
within the Transvaal border. Then the interview with Presi- 
dent Kruger had given assurance that claims to land would 
be considered, and officers were nominated for the purpose. 
It was well known that Mr. Gey van Pittius, and the respon- 
sible heads of the Rooi Grond freebooters, were safe in the 
Transvaal before Sir Charles reached Stellaland, and were 
thus quite secure from arrest. The only chances, therefore, 
of securing malefactors were their extradition by the Trans- 
vaal; or their assemblipg in numbers to oppose the troops ; 
unless, indeed, they should run the risk which was run by 
Van Nickerk and Delarey in appearing personally within 
the Protectorate. 

Captain Trotter, R.A., of the Intelligence Department, 
was appointed to the difficult post of Acting Special Com- 
missioner at Vryburg. It is needless to say that his duties 
required the utmost tact, straightforwardness, and firmness ; 
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for whom he was acting, as well as much popularity and 
goodwill. from the Stellalanders, with whom his duties 
brought him into constant contact. He was well supported 
by Captain Ingram and Lieutenant Scholz; and the town. - 
affairs of Vryburg were under the supervision of Captain 
Vincent as Commandant. The election of a Stellaland 
“Bestuur” or Executive was a step which Sir Charles 
Warren resolved on after much deliberation. He found 
that such an elected Executive had existed in Stellaland, and 
had been recognised by the High Commissioner, Mr, Rhodes 
had promised a fresh election, but afterwards seeméd to fear .. 


the exercise of the public vote, and proposed instead. to ; ‘ 


nominate a Bestuur. After his departure the election took 
place, the majority of those returned being the men whom I 
had found as the elected representatives of the Stellalanders 
when I first entered Stellaland. The reader is aware how 
faithfully these men stood by their submission and allegjance 
to Her Majesty's Government under persecution locally, and 
under obloquy and misrepresentation of no ®rdinary kind. 
Some of these men were possessed of ability as well as the 
advantages of education, and I believe they acted with, the 
same faithfulness under Sir Charles Warren that they 
showed on the first establishment of the Protectorate. The, 
reader must not suppose I am going out of my way to praise 
men, merely because others have unjustly blamed them and 
undervalued them. I know these persons were found by 
me among freebooters, and were the trusted officials and 
representatives of freebooters. But they submitted to the 
Queen, when asked to do so; and they were afterwards loyal 
and helpful, as Imperial officers cap testify. The value of 
such a Bestuur, in the peculiar circumstances of Stellaland, 
was very apparent. Of course, Sir Charles was in a position 
to hold Stellaland, whatever were the views or feelings of 
its people; but he had no wish to do this. His desire was 
to ascertain the claims and grievances of the people, through 
a recognised and trusted channel, although there was a force 
in the country; and it was a fact that when the power of 
the Van Niekerk faction came to an end, there was a sense 
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Charles Warren was in the position of being trusted as 
heartily by the Stellaland farmers as by the natives on each 
side of them, and it was his full intention to do justice to all. 
The High Commissiorer spoke slightingly of this Bestuur, 
having the impression that the elections had been affected 
by the presence of the military. It is a conclusive answer 
to this, however, that the Stellalanders themselves had, on a 
previous occasion, chosen the same men as their represent- 
atives when there was nobody but the freebooters in the 
country to influence the voting; and they selected them then 
for the specially important work of representing the Stclla- 
land volunteers, when they heard that the Protectorate was 
to be established in the country. But leaving out. of sight 
the fact that these men were the only persons who ever had 
been thus approved by the public vote of their comrades, 
the matter can be put on a broader basis by arguing that 
an elected Bestuur, having the sanction of Sir Charles 
Warren, was probably as useful and as respectable as would 
have’ been a Bestuur of Stellalanders nominated by the 
Deputy Commissioner. 

While the troops were collecting at Vryburg, pioneer 
parties were busy at work on the northward road, which 
was so selected as to avoid proximity to the Transvaal. 
A well was sunk here, a “drift” across a sand-river 
was improved elsewhere, and in this way the Maretsani 
River was reached by the pioneering party on the 26th 
February. At the other end, the troops were steadily . 
diminishing, and Langford Camp, on the Orange River, was 
finally evacuated on the 11th February. The necessary 
concentration of troops.at Vryburg was completed on the 
5th March. But before this time letters were received 
from Mafiking of disquieting character, which induced Sir 
Charles Warren somewhat to anticipate the concentration of 
the Force at Vryburg. With a detachment of cavalry, and 
followed at intervals -by reinforcements, Sir Charles pushed 
onto Setlagoli River, which he reached on the 28th February, 
This was within some fifty miles of Rooi Grond. Sir’ 
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was peaceful as yet, but that there were rumours of ambus- 
cades. Moshette’s people were friendly ; there was plenty 
of grass; the country was beautifully wooded ; but water 
for the horses, mules, and oxen was scarce, and wells were 
being dug every twelve miles on the road, The General 
went on to say :-— - 


“Health of troops most excellent, No loss of horses from the 
(climatic) sickness as yet. People in Stellaland quietly disposed. 


* 


Inquiry into Honey’s murder continued. Section of Afrikanders sin’ 


Transvaal who have no property wish to fight for farms somewhere-— 
either here or in Matebeleland, and may coerce others, Rumours from 
all quarters for weeks past that Transvaal intends fighting in the 
beginning of April; that ‘Afrikander Bondsmen from Colony and Free 
- State will join them, They are waiting till their crops are carried in. 
The boundary-line is being examined previous to laying it down. Our 
conimissariat and telegraph service admirably performed ” (4432, 21). 


The route selected by Sir Charles, as advised by his . 


military staff, was not that recommended -to rhe and in- 
sisted on by Captain Bower and the High Commissioner, 
which closely skirted the Transvaal, and evep entered it at 
one point. The military road made for Groot Chwaing ; 
having, however, a stage at Leuuw Pan, twelve miles from’ 
Vryburg, where a good well was dug by the Pioneers, and 
small forts were erected. At Groot Chwaing a Stellaland 
farmer had already done some work in opening up a spring 
of water, The supply was increased by the labours of the 
Engineers; and this became a well-watered and important 
military station. From Groot Chwaing to Setlagoli, the 
road was the old missionary and trading route.to the north. 
‘The country in the neighbourhood of Setlagoli is beautiful, 
and admirably adapted to stock-farming. The military 


station at Setlagoli was situated & the “kopje” or little ~ 


hill on which the Barolong town had onge been built. Tt 
is a strong position, having the water at the bottom of the 
hill, and eommanding the country on all sides. The Kun- 
wana Hills on the Transvaal border were in sight here, to 
the east; and had disturbances taken place, Setlagoli Fort 
would have been one of great importance. Colonel Methuen 
+4. headanartera here during the greater part of the 
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Carrington also with his regiment of Colonial volunteers (Car- 
rington’s Horse) occupied this advanced post for some time. 
Afterwards Carrington’s Horse and Methuen’s Horse, no 
doubt, thought their life at Setlagolt a somewhat inactive 
one ; and perhaps the men were in their hearts disappointed 
that those qualities of the Englishman and loyal colonist, 
which they had volunteered to exhibit, were to be accepted 
in South Africa without further proof, There being no 
_ -fieating, they and their comrades in the Expedition had the 
equally hard task before them of months of quiet self- 
restraint, and adherence to rigid discipline, at Setlagoli and 
other stations in Bechuanaland. Fortunately there was 
hunting to be had, in the neighbourhood of most of the 
forts. -We learned that as many as forty head of antelopes 
fell to the rifles of some of Methuen’s Horse in a single day, 
while several of the members of the Colonial regiments of 
Carrington’s and Gough’s Horse were crack shots. Tt was 
said that in Vryburg:and elsewhere, there were frequent 
friendly target. competitions, between those who were on the 
side of the Queen and of order, and visitors to the camps, 
‘who in certain circumstances might have been ranged on the 
other side ; and on every such oceasion the Queen’s men gave 
a very good account of themselves. * I believe the result of 
this sort of intercourse and competition left the best im- 
pression on both sides. ‘The Englishmen saw in their 
Dutch-speaking visitors what they themselves might have 
been, if their ancestors had come to South Africa, and for 
generations had been receiving less and less impulse and 
guidance from the outside civilised and Christian world, 
Colonial and European. The Dutch-speaking men, on 
s. the other hand, saw boéies of well-conducted Englishmen, 
“neither robbing hen-roosts nor insulting women, capable of 
covering all the ground which they as frontiermen knew, 
and possessed, besides that, of another world of knowledge and 
attainment of which they were ignorant, These were not 
“inuffs” who could be surprised in small troops like 
antelopes, and, like antelopes, could be: shot down with- 
eut any risk whatever. They were horsemen and rifle- 
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what England still possessed in large numbers in every 
county, and in every colony. “ 
The influence of so many Colonial volunteers in the Ex- 
pedition, who were connected with Dutch-speaking families, 
was also highly beneficial. It was evidently no race question: . 
here were men bearing names similar to their own in the 
Transvaal, but educated, and standing side by side with other 
subjects of the Queen, to uphold law and order. Here were 
Englishmen wearing their own yellow cords and wideawslae 
hats,—riflemen like themselves, but possessed als’ “6t 
appliances and of force which the Transvaal men were 
shrewd enough fully to appreciate. Here were also 
colonists of their own race, and others of English descent, 
who had never been out of South Africa, and yet were 
delighted to serve the Queen under Sir Charles Warren. 
Thus the lessons of the ordinary and permitted intercourse 
at the camps along the line of march, did good and not evil 
to both sides, ; : 
On our way to Mafiking we had the benefit of the 
military telegraph to Setlagoli; and beyond this, Captain 
Davidson’s heliographic signalling was very well done, while 
Captain Jelf and his men were coming on. * One- of the © 
messages which reached us on the road Was not of a pleasant . 
kind. It would seem that in due course the correspondence 
between the Cape Ministers and Sir Charles Warren con- 
cerning sedition in the Colony reached London. Apparently 
following the Capetown insinuation, that I was responsible 
for Sir Charles Warren’s discovery, and for his remarks on it, 
the Secretary of State telegraphed to the High Commissioner 
to inform Sir Charles Warren that my presence in his cam) 
was inexpedient, and that the ultimate settlement would 
very difficult unless he separated from me! (4432, 73). 
This was truly an amazing statement to be made in London 
and with official authority——being in the teeth of the 
confidence and good wishes and pledges of backing-up, 
with which the same Secretary of State sent me forth a 
year before to Bechuanaland, to do exactly what they after-_ 
cards sent Sjr Charles to do. The policy of Her Majestyg 
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tions to Sir Charles Warren: my own efforts, in various 
ways, had been steadily pursued in the same direction. 
The unpopularity of the Imperial Government in the 
Transvaal, and in cerfain circles in-the Cape Colony, fell 
naturally enough upon those who upheld its claims, Sir 
Hercules Robinson recognised this when he informed Sir 
Charles Warren that he (Sir Hercules) was not, any more 
than myself, a persona grata in the Transvaal. It would 
not have been incorrect or inappropriate for Sir Hercules to 
have informed Her Majesty’s Government, in connection 
with the ungrounded mention of my name by his Cape 
Ministers, and their opposition to Sir Charles Warren’s pro- 
posals as to the northern part of the Colony, that too much 
must not be made of adverse expressions regarding persons, 
as he himself—the Governor of the Cape Colony—occupied 
a similarly unfortunate position in relation to his own Min- 
isters., All Capetown would have borne out Sir Hercules in 
a statement at once truthful and helpful, which would have 
enabled Her Majesty’s Government to see that it was really 
itself which was attacked in South Africa, in the persons of 
those who were regarded as true to its interests; which 
was thus attacked, not by the intelligent or progressive 
party, nor by the body of the Colonists, but by those who 
had opposed the appearance of the Bechuanaland Expedi- 
tion, and the establishment of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 
With such advices as Her Majesty’s Government had from 
Capetown, the Secretary of State recommended to Sir Charles 
Warren my discharge from the Expedition. 

But the information, which does not seem to have been 
conveyed to Her Majesty's Government by the High Com- 
missioner on this matter, was at once sent direct by Sir 


‘Charles Warren, in the following terms :-— 
“ March 6, 1885, 

“T request permission from Her Majesty’s Government to use my 
own discretion with regard to the presence of Mackenzie, at present in 
my camp. I consider that his presence is urgently needed at the 
inyestigation which I am carrying on both in Stellaland and Goshen. 
He hes been persecuted, treated with great injustice, and I am sure 
you will agree with me, when what hag happened of recent date is 
reported fully. - The majorite of Roere in Stellaland are stranoly in 
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Such was the opinion of the Special Commissioner, 
after personal intercourse with all classes in Bechuanaland. 
In the exercise of his discretion, Sir Charles Warren sent 
- this telegram straight to London; and, after consideration, 
on the 10th March, the Secretary of State replied direct 
to Sir Charles Warren :-— 

“As you consider the presence of Mackenzie essentially necessary 
for the present investigation, Her Majesty’s Government leave you free 
to act at your discretion with regard to Mackenzic” (4482, 35), 

Although Her Majesty’s Government did not again 
refer this matter to Sir Hercules Robinson, my friend and 
former chief had been good enough to furnish them with 
some very recently formed opinions concerning myself; 
and this deliverance was probably in the hands of the 
Secretary of State when he sent out to Sir Charles Warren 
the above message. Sir Hercules said he “concurred in 
the view of Lord Derby,” and “considered that the presence 
of Mackenzie with Expeditionary Force, Bechuanaland, was 
mischievous” (4432, 35). On the same day, Sir Hercules 
was informed by the Secretary of State that Her Majesty’s 
Government were leaving Sir Charles Warren free ta act at. 
his discretion in this matter. Sir Hercules Robinson had 
long before been induced to desert his own policy ; but he 
had never, before this date, spoken against his own officer, 
I shall only say that one could .well understand Captain 
Bower or Mr. Rhodes asserting that my presence in Bechua- 
naland was “ mischievous,”—that is, destructive of misunder- 
standing and helpful to the due ascertaining of the actual 
condition of the country ; but that Her Majesty’s High Com- 
missioner for South Africa should oppose, or use his political 
influence against, one whose whole éfforts he well knew to . 
be pacific! and removed from narrow party lines, is what I 
could not, and did not expect. 

As we approached Mafiking, we learned that the chief 
Montsioa had not arrived from Kanye, where he had been for 
some months. His son was in charge of the town which thé 
chief and his people had so long defended, and. in which they’* 
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was welcomed on all hands by the delighted people. They 
regarded the General as an old friend, and they were glad to 
see me again also, and Mr. Wright, whom they had last seen 
at Mafiking when he was led away captive by the freebooters, . 
under a flag of truce. Every one was struck with the pretty 
appearance of Mafiking, nestling among the rocky eminences 
covered with trees, and surrounded by walls and stockade. 
Sir Charles telegraphed to the High Commissioner :— 

“Tho natives are far advanced in civilisation, in many cases quite 
as far advanced as white men. This is the prettiest town I have seen 


in South Africa, There are large trees in their natural condition sur- 
rounding the town” (4432, 83). 


Sir Charles Warren arrived at Mafiking on the 11th 
March, and at once visited Rooi Grond. He informed the 
High Commissioner the same day that— 

The first object of the Expedition had now been completed. The 
filibusters had been cleared out of Bechuanaland with the exception of 
a few who have submitted, and the territory has been pacified, and 
Goshen has ceasgd to exist, ‘I have been to Rooi Grond, and there 
has been no opposition, but the frecbooters have returned to their farms 
in the pcighbouring district of the Transvaal, but could be gathered 
together to re-enter Montsioa’s territory in a few days, at the instigation 
of political agitators, Nobody put in an appearance to make any 
_ claim, I found about ten families living in houses on this side of the 
line ” (4482, 83). ‘ 

The appearance of Sir Charles himself at Mafiking and 
Rooi Grond was unexpected. Some of the Goshen people 
were still at their mealie lands in the Protectorate, which 
they had cultivated after the visit of the Cape Ministers. 
They at once left for the Transvaal, without asking for any 
interview either with Sir Charles or with the Commissioners 
appointed by him. Fut the day after his visit to Rooi 
Grond, Sir Charles was waited upon by a few Rooi Grond 
inhabitants—consisting of those who were not “ Transvaal” 
in their sympgthies, but who in other respects had made 
common cause with those who obeyed the orders of Mr. Gey 
van Pittius. They now, however, professed to throw off all 
allegiance to the Bestuur of Goshen, and rested their claims 
as individuals upon the word of Moshette, but more especi- 
ally upon the promises of the Cape Ministers, forthe rati- 
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fication of which they said they were patiently waiting. The 
following is the address which they presented to Sir Charles 
at Mafiking on the 12th March :— 


Goossen, March 12, 1885. 


“$rr—Your sudden and most unexpected appearance among us 
yesterday prevented us from paying that respect which we deem your 
due. We therefore trust that although late now, you will neverthe- 
less accept and welcome this address in the same spirit of pleasure as 
that in which we bid you welcome here. For although full of doubts 
and fears, we cannot but hope that your advent will be for our good, as 
we have the fullest confidence in your integrity and the justness of our 
cause; and have we not the word of the Prime Minister of the Cape 
that there is also justice in the great British Empire? And can this 

_ attribute be wanting in one of its first officers? Surely not ; nay, to 
convince us we need only look to Stellaland, where now, through him, 
law and order are established, and the people soon to have their own 
government, Why, then, should we shrink from an investigation of 
our cause, when by that alone we will be able to prove that our case 
and Stellaland are but parallel ; and if so, dare we not hope to expect 
to share in similar benefits ?” (4432, 139). 


Sir Charles referred the deputation who presented this 
address to his public notification already in their possession, 
and told them he did not hold himself responsible for the 
peace of Rooi Grond as matters at present stood there. It 
may be asked, How could men have the audacity to present 
such an address to the Special Commissioner, seeing they 
had insulted Mr. Rhodes, taken Mr. Wright a prisoner under 
a flag of truce, and carried on war upon a chief and tribe 
under British protection? This unheard-of boldness is fully 
explained in their own words. Their assertion that their 
position towards Her Majesty’s Government was the same as 
that of the Stellalanders was not true ; but had they confined 
their remark: to the Hart River SteMalanders—those recog- 
nised and honoured by Mr. Rhodes and the High Commis- 
sioner as the Stellaland Government—then their contention 
was unassailable; in short, the Hart River people and they 
were practically one. Jnvinsulting Captain Bower, in prompt- 
ing their native allies to invade Stellaland, in threatening 
invasion themselves till the Protectorate was removed frdm 
them hy Mr Rhodes in (manv of them) bearing arms agaimat 
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landers and the people of Goshen stood exactly on the same 
indefensible ground. Sir Charles would deal out the same 
justice all round; all who submitted to Her Majesty's 
Government would meet with consideration, all who fought 
against it would receive none. Mr. Rhodes had succeeded 
in overcoming all this so far as the High Commissioner’s 
influence went, in behalf of his clients at the Hart River. 
Mr. Upington had failed to see, in that case, why he should 
not be equally successful, in similar circumstances, in Goshen, 
And now the men of Goshen themselves come forward, and 
ask an Imperial officer that the Stellaland measure should 
be meted out to them at Rooi Grond. 

As the inquiry into the death of Mr. Bethell, which Sir 
Charles Warren had been instructed by Her Majesty’s 
Government to hold, necessitated the disturbance of the 
grave, for the purpose of examining the body of the deceased, 
it was decided by Sir Charles that the re-interment should 
take place, not at Rooi Grond, but at Mafiking, And as 
Mr, Bethell wes murdered after he had been nominated to 
an appointment under the Crown in the Protectorate, the 
General further determined that the funeral should be con- 
ducted with military honours. 

Accordingly, soon after the arrival of Sir Charles Warren 
at Mafiking, a party was despatched to Rooi Grond early in 
the morning, to make the necessary examination. After 
‘considerable difficulty Mr. Bethell’s body was found, and ex- 
amination of the wounds seemed to prove the truth of the 
circumstances attending his murder as narrated by Israel 
Molema, and also showed that the body had not been 
mutilated, as had been reported, but had been interred by 
the Goshen freebooters iff the same way as were those of their 
comrades who fell in the same and other fights. During 
the forenoon, Sir C. Warren and staff, accompanied by a 
large escort of the troops present at Mafiking, arrived at Rooi 
Grond. As soon as the body was Mentified and the exam- 
ination completed, the coffin was placed on a gun-carriage 
an covered with a Union Jack; an¥ the escort, under com- 
mand of Colonel Curtis of the Inniskillings, retumed to 
Mafiking, where all preparations for the funeral had been 
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previously made. On arrival at Mafiking, about 4 P.m., the 
funeral procession was at once formed in accordance with 
the usual military rules, The spectacle was most imposing, 
and every detail of the day’s proceedings was calculated 
deeply to impress those who were present. 

The procession was joined by the native men of Mafi- 
king, and there were many spectators from different parts of 
the neighbourhood. At the special request of the brothers 
of the deceased—two of whom were attached to the Expedi- 
tion, and were naturally present on this occasion——I con- 
ducted the service at the grave. The coffin was removed 
from the gun-carriage, and lowered into the grave, by six of 

. the headmen of Mafiking. The firing party consisted of 
100 Dragoons under conimand of Captain Pennefather. 
The three volleys of musketry, which conclude a military 
funeral, and which, with the interspersed bugle-notes in 
the otherwise dead silence, produce a weird and melancholy 


effect, were fired over the grave; and the troops then re-' 


turned to their quarters. * 

Mr. Christopher Bethell of The Rise, Yorkshire, had 
been six years in Bechuanaland at the time of his death. 
As already stated, he had acted under Sir Charles Warren 


in 1878-79. He had seen the country abandoned by its: 


English protectors in 1881, and had after that event given 
Montsioa all the assistance in his power, in preserving to 
him and his people their country. It was, no doubt, owing 
in considerable degree to his efforts that Montsioa was so 
long able to hold out. It was, of course, a great pleasure 
and satisfaction to Mr. Bethell when the Protectorate was 
* established, and peace appeared within sight. The qualities 
thus exhibited by Mr. Bethell my be said to be char- 
acteristically, although, of course, not exclusively, British. 
Young Bethell had his faults; but he was a hater of in- 
justice; he instinctively stood up for the weak, especially 
when they were desegging and brave. He had not the 
slightest personal antagonism to the white volunteers of 


Moshette, except as the destroyers of a native chief and - 


people, who had befriended Englishmen when they were 
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hinder Englishmen like Mr. Bethell or Mr. N. Walker, 





who lost his life in the same engagement as Mr. Bethel): | 


“h. 


from leaving Mafiking and returning to England, or going 
elsewhere. “But theseeyoung men had lighted on a caseé in 
which it seemed to them that the right side was going to 
the wall; and so they stepped into the breach and died in 
it. It is our inborn love of fair-play and justice to every 
man as a human being, which is at the bottom of our 
popularity and our success among native races, An English- 
man cannot help seeing men where others sce only chattels. 

To me, the military funeral of Mr. Bethell seemed like a 
penitential act on the part of England ; as if she said—I abdi- 
eated my rightful place in South Africa ; I left Bechuanaland, 
and in my heart left South Africa. Returning to my work, 
I find that some have lived to uphold that position for me 
which I had myself deserted, and some have died in doing so. 
Let us hope that England has also buried out of sight that 
policy of desertion and retreat which may be said to have 
caused this veliant Englishman’s death. Let me distinctly 
add, however, that this does not mean excited restlessness 
or domineering interference: I am no admirer of the 
attitude of “trailing one’s coat,’ whether in the village . 
street or the “street” of South Africa, or of the world. “fo 
have remained in Bechuanaland in 1881, instead of leaving 
it, and to have quietly discharged there those duties which 
we are now performing in that country, would have been 
no case of “coat-trailing,” but rather of recognising duty, 
and steadily and quietly performing it. And I thought, 
and think still, that that is a suitable lesson for us to draw 
from the military funeral of one who a short time before 
was a solitary upholder“of the English name on this high- 
way into the interior. 

One of the objects which Sir Charles Warren, as head of 
the Bechuanaland Expedition, was charged by Her Majesty’s 
Government to accomplish, was to inquire into the cireum- 
stances, attending the death of My. Bethell, and if he found 
it had faken place contrary to the usages of civilised war- 
fare, to endeavour to bring to justice the nermetrators of 
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ment what course be would advise in this endeavour, the 
High Commissioner, having first consulted the Attorney- 
General of the Cape Colony, replied -—— : 

“We see no means by which Boers fvho killed Bethell can be 
brought to justice—the locality of death was beyond jurisdiction of 
Colony and Transvaal. ‘The offenders are not amenable to any tribunal 
enforcing British law, no Order in Council having as yet been issued” 
(4252, 22). 

The Order in Council was issued on the 27th January 
1885, and thus part of the legal difficulty was removed. 
Her Majesty’s legal advisers in London held that the crime 
was now justiciable by a civil cout established under the 
Order in Council, as the crime was committed within the 
Protectorate, and after the Protectorate was established. 
Having regard to the delays and difficulties. which might be 
anticipated in the creation of a competent civil court, the 
Secretary of State and his Imperial advisers recommended that 
the criminals should be dealt with according to the principles 
of justice, administered under the best conditigns attainable ; 
and that the General Commanding should be at liberty to 
coristitute a tribunal of officers or others, for trying the facts 
in. such a way as he might consider best adapted for secur- 

“ing substantial justice. It was distinctly added that the 
tribunal for inquiring into their guilt would in no respect 
form a “court-martial in the technical sense of the word” 
(4310, 60). The Secretary of State concluded this despatch 
by urging Sir Charles Warren— 
«To use such endeavours as may be possible to secure the persons of 
the two men who are said to have committed this crime, with a view 


to their being made amenable to justice ;” and that “they are to have 
as full and fair a trial as can be ensured ig them ” (4310, 60). 


Soon after his arrival at Mafiking, Sir Charles Warren, 
in accordance with his instructions, appointed a Tribunal of 
Inquiry into the circumstances connected with the death 
of Mr. C. Bethell, Mr. N. Walker, and certain natives 
-belonging to the Protectorate. The tribunal consisted of 
officers connected with the Expedition, and its chairman 
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number of witnesses—white men and patives. The force 
of the evidence collected as to the -death of Mr. Bethell 
was to confirm the account of it already given. . 
There was little or no doubt when the inquiry began 
that Mr. Bethell, as narrated elsewhere, had been found 
wounded on the field of battle by some Rooi Grond free- 
booters, and had been shot in cold blood, after conversing 
with his murderers. There was also little doubt as to the 
identity of those who were concerned in this depraded 
action; and it was known that these men were in the 
Transvaal, As to the death of Mr. N. Walker, there was 
no additional light thrown on the subject, and no reliable 
information given as to the disposal of his body. With 
reference to natives, the tribunal made careful inquiry re~ 
garding outrages perpetrated by Rooi Grond armed parties 
upon native travellers on the highroad to the interior. Mr. 
Wright had been asked for information on this subject. by 
Mr. Rhodes, while the latter was Deputy Commissioner; and 


. ineurred muceb local odium by communicating the facts, which 


were at once published. Mr. Upington, on his visit to 
Rooi Grond, published his disbelief in the correctness of ‘the 
reports of these dark deeds, It is convenient to be able 
thus summarily to dispose of what is unpleasant. There 
can, however, be no doubt of the substantial truth of the 
charges: of murder and highway robbery, perpetrated ‘on 
native travellers by some of the Rooi Grond .volunteers in 
Bechuanaland ; the evidence of eye-witnesses, which cdme 
before the tribunal, was quite conclusive on that point. 
Althowigh President Kruger, at Fourteen Streams, had 
replied guardedly to Sir Charles Warren’s inquiry as to the 
extradition of the mer? charged with the murder of Mr. 
Bethell, he did so apparently in no unfriendly spirit. He 
said he would assist Sir Charles as far as the law would per- 
mit. Of course the law would permit him to hand over the 
accused men to undergo a fair trial for a cruel murder, 
although there was no treaty to compel him to do so. 
From information which reached him from other quarters, © 
Sir Charles found there was reason to believe that in the’. 
Transvaal this act of murder would be separated from the 
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ordinary filibustering on the porder, so that while the latter 
found sympathisers, the former would be denounced; and 
it the men were ‘asked for on “behalf of Her Majesty’s 
Government, they would be given up“by the Government of 
the Transvaal: Before the time came for taking this step, 
however, the power to address the Presidents of the Free 
State and the Transvaal, had been taken from Sir Charles 
Warren, and that responsibility now rested with the High 
Commissioner. . When Sir Charles Warren asked for 
instructions, Sir Hercules Robinson laid the matter before 
the Attorney-General of the Cape Colony, Mr. Upington, 
—expressing, while doing so, his own opinion as High 
: Commissioner :— - 


“Tt appears to the High Commissioner that Sir C. Warren should 
decide in the first instance whether he will deal with the offence as a 


civil crime or as a crime against the usages of war.” 


The High Commissioner went on to remark to Mr. 
-Upington :— 

“The accused was said to be in the Transvaal, with the Govern- 
meq. of which we have no extradition treaty. The Transvaal 
Government’ might no doubt, if it pleased, surrender Joel van Rooyen 
without a treaty, but it is unlikely that it would do so if the men 
were to be tried by what would practically be a drum-head court- 
martial” (4432, 104). 

These were very remarkable statements when made by Her 
Majesty's High Commissioner ; and made at the time when 
he-was applying for legal advice on the case on which he 
appeared to have already formed his opinions. 

In his formal reply the Attorney-General of the Cape 
Colony found that sufficient evidence had been obtained to 
justify the arrest of one Joel van Resyen, but Mr. Upington 
saw grave difficulty jn connection with his arrest, as we had 
no extradition treaty with the Transvaal ; and— 

“ Accordangly he failed to see how it was possible for any British officer 
legally to demand the surrender of Van Rooyen.” 

But even if the accused were handed over, fresh difficulties 
-yould begin. Tf tried by civil law, it must take place in 
jecordance with the law of the Cape Colony; and on this 
point Mr. Upington remarked :— 

VoL, Im. 
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“Bo obtain in Land Goshen at the present time a jury-of nine men 
qualified to serve as jurors seems to be an impossibility, and. any 
attempt to secure a trial according to the criminal law of the Cape 
Colony would, in my opinion, result only in failure.” 


Mr. Upington, on thé other hand, had— 


“Serious doubts as to the validity of military tribunals under the 
circumstances”; and it appeared to him “only fair to inform the 
Government of the South African Republic of the nature of the ‘court 
before which it is proposed to try the alleged criminals, in the-@vent 
of their rendition being demanded” (4432, 105). 


Here was a conflict of opinion between the advisers of 
Her Majesty’s Government in London and the Attorney- 
General of the Cape: the latter had “serious doubts” as to 
the validity of the advice tendered in London, 

The High Commissioner explained, in answer to an 
expostulation on the part of Sir Charles Warren as to the 
use of the expression “drum-head court-martial,” that—.* 
“He had no desire to cast’ any doubt on the fairness of the tribunal 
of officers or ofhers authorised by the Secretary of State, but was 
anxious to present the light in which a military trial without a jury, and 
unrestrained by any technical considerations, would probably be regarded 
in the Transvaal, and the prejudicial effect which such a proposed 


mode of trial would probably have upon the surrender of the alleged 
criminal.” 


The résponsibility of deciding what course he was to 
pursue was thrown upon-Sir Charles Warren by the High 
Commissioner, who informed him :— 

“Tf you elect to proceed with the trial according to civil law, the. 
trial would, in the opinion of the Attorney-General, result in a 
failure. If by court-martial, it: appeared very doubtful whether the 
Transvaal Government would comply with an application for extfadi- 
tion,” Be 

In these circumstances Sir Charles, having no rash pro- 
ject in view, and being only anxious to rightly understand 
and carry out his instructions and orders, took neither the 
one course nor the other, but referred the whole corre- 
spondence to Her Yajesty’s Government for fresh instructions 
(4432, 114). It was quite evident that all these matters 
were, or they were not, foreseen by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and until they gave definite instructions, meeting the 
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difficulties which had now’ been advanced, Sir Charles felt 
it- would be premature for him to put forward his individual 
ppinion, especially as it was thus shown by the High 


-Commissioner, and the Attorney-Gentral of the Cape Colony, 


how futile it would be for him to attempt to carry out the 
orders which he had already received. The Special Com- 
missioner, it is true, did not coincide with these views; and 
he strongly disagreed with the opinion that, if the extradition - 
of a criminal were asked on behalf of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, it would be necessary or even desirable to give any 
information concerning the steps which would be taken, by 


a Government of the standing of that of Her Majesty, to 
’seoure for the prisoner a fair trial. Such explanation, in 


his opinion, would amount to an admission that some of our 
English methods of procedure were untrustworthy, and not 
likely to secure the ends of justice; and yet that one of 
these modes was contemplated by the Special Commissioner. 
Besides, those who knew Bechuanaland were aware that the 
Cape Attorney-General was quite mistaken i taking it for 
granted that a jury of the peers of the accused could not 
have been enrolled in the “Land Goshen.” They were , 
still at Rooi Grond in sufficient numbers, and .as to their”. 
character, Mr. Upington had himself borne testimony to it; 
while if the accused objected to any of thens there were 
hundreds of still more respectable freebooters to draw from, 
in Stellaland. 

Where the mistake really lay was in the fact that frem 
the beginning Sir Charles was unaccompanied by a qualified 
bagrister, well acquainted with Roman-Dutch law. If such 


. a gentleman had enrolled as a volunteer, he would have con- 


ferred a special benefit on Her Majesty's service. It would 
be ridiculous for a Special Commissioner and head of a Field 
Force to consult a lawyer as to every step taken or contem- 
plated in a disturbed country. But when the upper hand 
had been obtained in auch a@ country, a good lawyer is no 
doubt a useful man at headquarters. We would have been 
of great service to Sir Charles Warren from the date of his 
landing at Capetown. He was needed at Fourteen Streams, 
where President Kruger was fortified by the advice of an 
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able and intelligent Attorney-General ; the trial of Yan Nie- 
kerk, directed by such a man, would have been conducted in 
a much more thorough manner than that which was followed 
by Van Niekerk’s own nominee Attorney-General ; and when 
the trial of the murderers of Mr. Bethell came to be con- 
sidered, we should have heard no opinion from any one to 
the effect that it was impossible to give a prisoner a fair 
trial in Bechuanaland, according to the civil law of the Cape 
Colony. 

After due reconsideration of the whole matter, the 
Secretary of State, on behalf of Ter Majesty’s Government, 
adhered to his despatch of the 10th December, but now in- 
formed the High Commissioner that he, as the highest political 
officer in South Africa, should address the Transvaal Govern- 
ment on this subject, and should request on the ground of 
comity,and in the interests of humanity and justice, that 
the accused be handed over to Sir Charles Warren to be 
dealt with either by a civil or by a military tribunal, as might 
be deemed best on technical grounds. And the High Com- 
missioner was recommended, with becoming dignity, to assure 
the Trausvaal Government that whether the accused were 
tried by a civil or military tribunal, every care would be 
taken that they should have a full and fair trial. 

The High Commissioner having requested that certified 
copies of the documentary,evidence should be forwarded to 
him, Sir Charles Warren complied with this request, sending 
also, through the General Commanding at the Cape, an 
analysis of the evidence taken before the tribunal. In this 
whole matter, Sir Charles Warren simply acted in accordance 
with lis instructions, and with the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government ;.and they”upheld his contention, that- it was 
uncalled for and unnecessary for him to volunteer explana- 
tion to another Government, as to the constitution of a court 
which should have the sanction and approval of the British - 
Government. It does not appear that the High Commis- 
sioner took any further action in this matter. He had 
already informed Her Majesty's Government that, in his 
opinion, the Transvaal Government had “ learned a useful 
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Government with the freebooters, is not complimentary ; but 
to identify them as a Government with such actions as the 
murder of a wounded Huropean, is unjust and uncalled for. 
The High Commissioner, however, “tacitly leaves them in 
this low position, by not giving them the opportunity of 
handing over the suspected men to stand a fair trial. Even 
if, as in the case of Van Niekerk, no one had been hanged, 
aud thus the arrest and trial had been “abortive” in the 
estimation of the unthinking, the public branding, not only 
by Her Majesty’s Government, but by the Government of 
the Transvaal, of the crime which had been committed, 
would have been a most valuable lesson for the Transvaal 
* and for South Africa. : 

It is surely of the utmost importance that extradition 
treaties should be made as between all the colonies and 
states of South Africa. I do not say that withodtt such 
treaties the good sense and feeling of the various Executives 
would not in most cases be operative. But ne officers 
would prefer to be supported by the sanctio and command 
of law; and it is only fair to them that they should have 
this support, so that the giving up of a criminal should not 
be a matter of personal choice on the part of officials. 

It is also worthy of remark that it was well known at 
Mafiking where the men were located who were “wanted ” 
in connection with this proposed trial. Some of them were 
living near the Transvaal border; and the desperadoes who 
hover about a camp were, it was said, quite prepared 
to “land” them at Mafiking any time they were wanted, 
It would appear that some of those who spoke were inhabit- 
ants of the Transvaal; and they said it would be no “invasion” 
of that éerritory for them to enter if As inhabitants of the 
country, they were of course free to enter it; but they were 
not free to steal men from it. Such plans met with no 
countenance from Sir Charles Warren. 

“The chief Catch-it-Easy, sir, has arrived and desires 
to see you.” 

“TPL, ahiaf Who?” 
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Tt was suggested by some one that possibly Ga-se-itsiwe 
(Haseitsiwe) or Gazizibi might be the person referred to. 
It turned out that it was the chief Haseitsiwe, and his son 
Bathoeng, from Kanye, who arrfved at Mafiking on the 25th 
of March, to see Sir Charles Warren. Haseitsiwe had be- 
friended Montsioa by letting him graze his cattle in his 
country, and by sending men to help him, when attacked 
after the establishment of the Protectorate. He had lost 
men in the fight near Mafiking ; and Mr. van Pittius’s people 
had invaded his country, killed his people, and -driven into 
the Transvaal over a thousand head of cattle. Haseitsiwe 
appeared to be in indifferent health; it was said he had 
addicted himself much to drinking Cape brandy. Further 
mention vf his affairs will be found in the chapter describing 
the Special Commissioner's visit to his town, In the mean- 
time he had paid the highest compliment he could to Sir 
Charles as the Queen’s representative, having left his own 
country anggecome into another chief’s territories in order to 
see him and ~hear his news.” His own news was about 
his losses en¢ountered when fighting in behalf of Montsioa. 
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BOOK V 


THE PROTECTORATE ENLARGED BY THE IM- 
PERIAL GOVERNMENT—ANNOUNCEMENT TO 
THE CHIEFS IN NORTH BECHUANALAND— 
SIR CHARLES WARREN VISITS SHOSHONG 


CHAPTER I 
THE HIGH COMMISSIONER'S PROPOSALS DECLINED 


Ow the same day that the High Commissioner heard from 
Sir Charles Warren that he had reached Mafiking and Rooi 
Grond, and that the freebooters had fled into the Transvaal, 
with the exception of a few who submitted to the Imperial 
authority, he despatched from Capetown a long telegram 
(4432, 48) to the Secretary of State, which consisted chiefly 
of an accusation of ‘Sir Charles Warren, and an offer on the 
part of the High Commissioner to proceed at once to 
Bechuanaland and relieve Sir Charles Warren of the duties 
of Special Commissioner, limiting his future position and 
duties to those of the military head of the Force. This 
was the old insuppressible desire, breaking out once more, to 
abolish the Special Commissionership. It was taking for 
granted that a Special Commissioner was not really necessary,4 
as well as a General, in Bechuanaland—the very question 
which Her Majesty’s Government had settled by the creation 
of the office. When Sir Charles Warren reached Rooi 
Grond, his work as General was complete ; but his work as 
Special Commissioner had hardly commenced ; and yet it 
was these civil duties which the High Commissioner pro- 
posed to assume. In short, the long telegram to London of 
the 11th March was a similar effort, on the part of the High 
Commissioner, to that of the telegram to Van Niekerk of the 
6th December, and had the same object in view—the 
supersession of an officer, and the abolition of an office, both 
of which had the recent approval of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment aud of the public in England. 
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The charges brought against Sir Charles Warren as 
Special Corimissioner by Sir Hercules Robinson were—his 
employment of myself; “ his dismissal of Rhodes, who is dis- 
interested ;” his selection of a certain gentleman from the 
Colony as legal adviser who had been recently dismissed by 
the Cape Government from its service; “his arrest and 
prosecution of Van Niekerk ;” “ and his enrolment and equip- 
ment of a black regiment.” With reference to myself and 
Mr. Rhodes, fairness to the Special Commissjoner demands 
that it should be remembered that he endeavoured to utilise 
the services of both. The question of the sober, progressive, 
and beneficial supremacy of the Imperial Government in 
Native Territories in South Africa, had to some extent 
become connected with my name.; and those who disapproved 
of that course, in behalf of what-they called a “Colonial” 
policy, disapproved also of- me. In this matter, Sir Charles 
Warren’s instructions, and the expressed views of Her 
Majesty’s Government, were quite clear; and it was equally 
plain that on this point Sir Hercules was simply turning his 
back on himself. As to the legal adviser, it was also a 
matter which ought never to have been mentioned in such 
a connection by Her Majesty’s High Commissioner. Sir 
Charles Warren had newly arrived in the country, and the 
gentleman in question (whose name I do not further parade) 
was well paoee to him ag an old Griqualand West official. 


,- His “case” was one on which two sides “were. very earnestly 


taken in the Cape Parliament, and hard things were said as 
to his dismissal by the Government of Mr. Upington. I~ 
was told that this gentleman was received by the High Com- 
missioner at Government House, just before starting for _ 
Bechuanaland ; and no word to him, or friendly hint by tele- 
gram to Sir Charles Warren, was ever given by the High 
Commissioner. If this gentleman was really untrustworthy, - 
why did not the High Commissioner at once oppose his 
appointment? Not opposing his. appointment, why did he 
further injure the man, and make capital out of his case, as 
against the Special Commissioner? In the appointment of 
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ing on the statements of the High Commissioner, decided 
that this legal adviser was “not desirable,” the Special. Corh- 
missioner at once dispensed with his services,—deeply 
regretting, however, that a more straightforward course as 
between individuals, and as to the public service, had not been 
followed on this occasion by the High Commissioner, As to” 
the arrest and examination of Van Niekerk, enough has been.” 


said elsewhere; ° In objecting to the enrolment of native 4 


guides, the High Commissioner was probably not aware that 
he was in the unusual attitude of opposing what had already 
received the sanction of Her Majesty’s Government. 

The High Commissioner also dragged “ the Dutch” into 
‘this telegram against Sir Charles Warren, saying that “they 
would be rendered sullen and irritable” by his actions. It 
is easy to make a statément of that kind; but in this 
instance it-is impossible to justify it. Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment were left to infer that “the Dutch” were opposed to the 
Special Commissionership of Sir Charles Warten, and that 
the assumption of power in Bechuanaland by the High Com- 

_ missioner would be a Popular movement. ZT am not aware 
of anything whatever which ‘eotld be brought forward in 
proof of this. There was widespread confidence in Sir 
Charles Warren in connection with his Griqualand West 
land settlement; and in so far as there was opposition 
in the Cape Colony at this time, it was mainly directed 
against the High Commissioner’s own advice dissuading Her 
Majesty's Government from sanctioning the Goshen. settle- 
ment of Messrs. Upington and Sprigg. It was, therefore, 
quite misleading to those at a distance, to connect Sir Charles 
Warren’s name or doings with an dnti-Imperial opposition 
which was anticipated by Sir Herdules Robinson, and Uy 
Her Majesty’s. Government, from the beginning of the Pro- 
tectorate; and it was, to my mind, quite unfair for the High 
Commissioner to press into his service the utterances of the 
extreme section of Dutch-speaking colonists, whose views 
are usually expressed by the Afrikander Bond. Sir Hercules 
Robinson was himself aware that he had been opposing the 
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disappreved of all the objects of the Expedition—not merely 
the’ arrest of Van Niekerk; and that “they-viewed with 
. alarm” the report that it was Sir Charles Warren’s intention 
to ask for the extradition of Mr. Bethell’s murderers. At one 
of their meetings these Bondsmen evidently spoke under the 
afflatus of plenary inspiration from Capetown, disceursing of 
“the legitimate duties of General Sir Charles Warren” ; and 
“emphatically condemning the violation of the ‘agreement 
of the 8th September, made with the Stellalanders.by the 
Special Commissioner, Mr. Rhodes.” These resolutions of 
the Bond extended to the Goshen settlement of Messrs. 
Upington and Sprigg the same commendation as that which 
they bestowed on the Stellaland settlerhent of Mr, Rhodes} 
and it was thus quite absurd for one Imperial officer to re- 
present as to another, that such people spoke against something 
which he had done. These men, in short, were objectors to 
the Expédition itself, as extending and establishing. the in- 
fluence of the Imperial Government ; they would “ eliminate 
the Imperial factor,” and could approve of no Imperial officer, 
while opposed to the presence-of the Government whom, 
these officers alike servéd. These. Bondsmen objected 
to the Expedition leaving England—they objected to 
its entering Bechuanaland, and, naturally enough, they - 
objected.to its quiet and masterly work there. Had it not 
“been for this school of politicians, in the Tran$vaal and in 
Capetown, no Bechuanaland Expeditioh would have been 
necessary ; and their objegtion to one or other of the doings 
of Imperial officers, acting in obedience to their instructions, 
is not for a moment to be confounded with the opinion and 
the desire of the loyal, patriotic, and intelligent body of the 
Colonists. It was, thefefore, not ag all necessary to dwell on 
the dismal “ consequences ” should Her Majesty’s Government 
not take fhe High Commissioner’s view of things. Beyond 
mere personalities, there.was nothing whatever in his prog-” 
nostications, as was amply shown in the after history of the - 
country. He was mistaken in saying that through Sir 
Charles’s action they would “be rendered irritable and sullen”; 
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interested officer,’ and examining yet another officer on the 
charge of murder, with the usual enrolment of natives in 
the Expedition—+“ a continuance of this policy ” would lead to * 
‘dreadful results.. A more complete Breakdown never took 
place in an accusation brought to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment by -one officer in high position against another. 

After these charges against Sir C. Warren, the High 
Commissioner went on to make his proposals in the telegram 
of the 11th March:— | 

“With prudent management,” said Sir Hercules, “the military 
operations are at-an end. Pending annexation to the Cape Colony, 
afew hunfred men would soon be-enough to maintain the Protec- 
_torate.” : 


The High Commissioner thought there were two alterna- 
tives; and the first was that he should at once proceed to 
Bechuanaland, and supersede the Special Commissioner :— 
“Tn this case,” said the High Commissioner, “1 think I can now 
undertake to settle Bechuanaland difficulty peaceably before meeting 
of Parliament here in May. . . . There will be then fair prospect of an- 
nexation, and failing that, I believe that Protectorate would be main~ 
tained by 200 police, at cost of mot more than £50,000-per annum, of 
which,Cape Colony would perhaps pay Mhare ” (4432, 48).- 

How inviting ‘was the picture thus drawn! Reduced 
expenditure, speedy annexation, or the long-promised 
share of the expenses of the Protectorate to be “ perhaps” 
borne by the Colony! And aH this if the Govern- 
ment would only withdraw the Special Commissioner- 
ship from. Sir Charles Warren. Gloomy indeed were the 
results of the other alternative as pictured by the High 
Commissioner, It was likely to lead to war—to the presence 
of considerable military force in Bechuanaland for some time 
to come, with a troubleome and éostly Protectorate,-or 
Crown Colony on their hands for an indefinite period. The 
second alternative, the consequences of which were to- be so 
dreadful, was— : 

“That Warren be made independent of the High Commissioner, and 


solely and directly responsible for his proceedings to Her Majesty's 
Government.” 
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“If Her Majesty’s Government prefer to leave the civil settlement 
in Warren’s hands I am quite satisfied, but it will be then only fair 
that I should be relieved of all responsibility for proceedings which 

* are,’as I have shown, contrary to my views, but which I am not 
allowed to control” (4482, 48). 


The authorities at Downing Street were thus asked to 
vote for Robinson, with reduced expenditure and relief from 
responsibility ; and they were told to beware of Warren, for 
he meant war, expense, and troublesome responsibility. 
Now, the question of annexation to the Cape Colony had 
nothing to do with the name of one officer or of another. 
Sir Hercules Robinson might be expected to know that his 
Ministers had apparently a large and united majority in the 
present Cape Parliament, however strongly public opinion 
might be against them out of doors concerning Bechua- 
naland, But neither loyal. public opinion nor the views of 
Ministers pointed in the way of speedy annexation, The 
practical. question, therefore, was, Were the Imperial instruc- 
tions to Sir Charles Warren to be upheld? Was the land 
settlement of Bechuanaland to be carried through by British 

_ officers totally unconnected with local speculations? Were 
the genuine rights of industrious natives to be upheld as the 
owners and occupiers of lands which they had improved ? 
Then it was evident that, guided by. such a policy in Bechua- 
naland, the High Commissioner could no more indygg the 
present Cape Ministers to annex that country than could Sir 
Charles Warren, There existed in the Bechuanaland settle- 
ment a deep question of right and wrong, of the utmost 
moment to all South Africa; the Expedition had appeared 
to uphold the right; and in the end, the least expensive 
and the only worthy tolicy would be, to carry this through 
quietly and steadily. Sir Hercules Robinson in Bechua- 
naland would not be in a position to do more for speedy 
Colonial annexation than Sir Charles Warren would do; 
for both would be bound to oppose the settlement.of the 

~ very Cape Ministers who -were, strangely enough, expected 
by Sir Hercules Robinson not only to consent to have their 
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No copy of this telegram against him was supplied to 
Sir Charles Warren by Sir Hercules Robinson. The defend- 
ant was thus unrepresented at the court of Downing Street, 
except in the consciences and common-sense of his judges ; 
and he did not even know that a formal charge had been 
made against him—he could only “ gather ” that this was the 
case, when the decision of Downing Street was announced to 
him. ; 

The action of the High Commissioner in despatching 
from Capetown this telegram concerning the Special Com- 
missioner for Bechuanaland placed Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment in a very serious dilemma, and it was not till the 21st 
March that they came to a decision. If they thought of 
assigning to Sir Charles Warren the whole control of Bechua- 
naland, which they had already all but given him, they nc 
doubt feared the fulfilment of Sir Hercules Robinson's pro- 
phecy that, in such a case, annexation to the Cape Colony 
would not soon take place—more especially as such annex 
tion had to be transacted through Sir Hercules,"as both High 
Commissioner and Govérnor of the Cape Colony, , If, on the 
ether hand, they abolished the office of Special Commissioner, 
why had they created it? They had desired and had expected 
from Sir Charles Warren calm, unfettered, and impartial action 
as Special Commissioner in Bechuanaland ; and they had 
“desired this as distinct from such service as Sir Hercules ° 
Robinson had been able to render, as Governor of the Cape 
and High Commissioner. For’ them to draw back from 
securing those special: services from Sir Charles Warren in 
Bechuanaland, would be to stultify themselves in having sent : 
_ out the Expedition, with such instructions as they had givep - 
to Sir Charles Warren. It was tus as clear that the 
services of Sir Charles Warren must be retained as Special 
Commissioner, as that the co-operation of Sir Hercules 
Robinson must be continued, with a view to Colonial 
annexation. 

It may be well here to observe’ that the idea of im- 
mediate Colonial annexation thus pressed by the High 
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are 
Government, was an entirely new phase of the Bechuanaland 
question, When the Protectorate was first Assumed, no one 
in England thought of this speedy annexation ; but the High ‘ 
Comimisaionee had been encouraging Her Majesty’ 8 Govern- 
ment to hope for this, as a practicable and most desirable 
consummation, ever since Mr. Rhodes went into Bechua- 
naland. Like will-o’-the-wisp, however, Colonial annexation 
was always apparently near, and always found to be far away. 
Having this tempting but misleading light before their eyes, 
“Her Majesty’s Ministers felt that the connection between 
the Governor of the Cape, who was also High Commissioner, 
and Bechuanaland must be retained, in order to secure the 
speedy annexation promised by Sir Hercules Robinson, 
Had they been duly informed of the fact that there was 
then little or no prospect of immediate annexation to the 
Colony; had they been assured that the eager attitude of 
seeking for this annexation was calculated to be much mis- 
understood in South Africa, and likely to delay annexation 
itself; had they been informed that, with such a force in 
the country, the present was the time to think of the 
shameful condition. of Zululand as well as Bechuanaland, and 
to consolidate generally the position of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in native territories in South Africa—then had a true 
service been rendered to both countries. Then had Sir 
Hercules Robinson vindicated for himself the position of an 
officer who could rise above questions of overlapping Com- 
missionerships, and forget himself in the good of the 
whole of South Africa and the prosperity of the Empire. 
On the contrary, the telegram of the High Commissioner 
kegan and ended in personalities, instead of broad con- 
siderations of policy ; 4nd when “policy” on the part of the 
Imperial Government was indicated or implied by him, it 
was that nerveless and purposeless “policy” with which Her 
Majesty’s Government had been credited by its enemies, of 
shrinking from the performance of duty, and of endeavour- 
ing. to back out of unavoidable responsibility. 

While the telegram of Sir Hercules Robinson was under 
their consideration, Her Majesty’s Government had the sub- 
ject of Bechuanaland, and thefr future policy in South Africa, 
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pressed on their attention from another quarter. The Bechua- 
naland Protectorate was destinéd to confer a richer benefit 
upon- Her Majesty’s Government in South Africa than that 
Government had planned for in first asfuming it. .Gradually 
the light of the reality dawned on reluctant minds ; 3 and what 
was undertaken professedly on behalf of two native allies, 
turned out to be a movement indispensable to the continued 
supremacy of England in South Africa. There can be no 
doubt that the movement of Her Majesty's Government in 
Bechuanaland interfered with certain projects in Berlin, In 
an interview with a representative of the English Colonial 
office, the far-sccing Chancellor of the German Empire made 
no secret of this feeling on his part. Prince Bismarck regarded 
this movement as crainpiig German energies in the coloni’q- 
tion of the Angra Pequena district. The Prince said that 
the coast was barren and of no value, except as it gave access, 
to the interior. On the other hand, Mr. Meade, who ably 
represented the English Colonial office on this occasion, said 
that England was within her rights in South Afitca in taking 


over the Kalahari District, which merges into Bechuanaland. . 


It was true, he said, that behind the coast-line of Angra 
Pequena there was a waterless tract some thirty miles .broad, 
but behind that again there was a better country ; and Lord 
Granville had explained that there was no desire on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government to interfere with Damaraland 
‘or Namaqualand behind the coast-line; and there could be 
therefore no objection, from our, point of view, to Germany 
going into the interior evén a8 far as the 20th degree of 
longitude, which was pointed out to Prince Bismarck on the 
map, and beyond which westward we did not propose to go. 

The telegram which announced thé scttlement between 
the English and the German Governments reached us in 
Bechuanaland in the following terms :— 

“ March 14, 1885. 


“German Empire has been informed by Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Berlin that Bechuanaland and Kalahari, as limited by first section 
of Order in Council of 27th January, are under British protection. 
As soon as practicable Warren should communicate with Sechele and 
Khame, and take care that no filibustering expedition takes possession 
of country, more especially Shoshony ” (4432. 48). 
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T] e importance of this announcement of policy in Bechua- 


nalan_, to all South Africa, and to Her-Majesty’ s Government 
as the Supreme Power, cannot be over-estimated. Whatever 
high ¢ id far-reaching idea was before Her Majesty’s advisers, 
or ho ‘ever sharp the goad which had pricked them to such 


a dec 


wation, the credit of the great movement westward 


and 1 orthward undoubtedly rests with the Ministers who 
advisc 1 and announced this extension of the Protectorate. 
Zigzay —advance (1878), retreat (1881), advance (1884), 
retrea again (1884); but now (1885) the advapce was in 
circu stances and in terms as if a man had finally made up 


his 


mond to a straightforward course, and there was to be 


no ince shrinking from his own shadow and the sound of 


his 


ovn voice. Sir Charles Warren was credited in some 


newsp pers with having simply gone into North Bechuanaland 


and “ 


mnexed ” territories there; some of them went so far 


into d tail as to assert that he had yielded to my advice in 
doing 10, Now no such indiscretion is chargeable to any 
officer in South Africa. It was a policy resolved on in Lon- 
don, ¢ 1d announced first in Berlin. It was for Sir Charles 
Warrc 1, and those serving under him, to act their humbler 
but st I important part in carrying out in Beclivanaland a 
resolu on which was worthy of the intelligence and wisdom 
of an Lmperial Govermnent. Our position and work in 

3echu naland were no Jonger coutined to the protection of 
two n tive chiefs; it was nu longer to be restricted to the 
border of the Transvaal, gs Lord Derby had previously 
.resolv 1: it emphasised a special interest in Shoshong, and 
a spec al duty.in extending British protection to that im- 
portan town and district, as far as the 22d degree of latitude. 
In she +, it was a stép which, if rightly followed up, settled 


the 


fa are of South Africa, and settled it in peace. 
I) ced not say that this announcement gave great satisfac- 





tion aj iong all loyal and intelligent spople in South Africa. 
To tho e of an opposite view it brought consternation, They 
were, £) to speak, counting the days when “ Warren would 
leave he country,” and matters could be resumed where 
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the countrysettled,. but England’s supremacy in it was also _ 
established ‘Would she stand to it? This was the question 
which was asked by every one. It is no exaggeration to 
say that Ministers and Opposition in gbe Cape Colony, 
Dutch-speakitig as well as English-speaking colonists— 
always excepting a few extreme men—were delighted at 
the announcement. But did it mean anything? Would 
England stick to it? ‘s 
Of course politics and soldiering are not compatible ; 
but it wag quite evident that this announcement gave the 
utmost pleasure in the Bechuanaland Force. The men felt 
that this vast region had been “ proclaimed” while they were 
in occupation of the country, and that their presence as an 
Expedition had had something to do with this extension of 
Her Majesty’s dominions. The same question-—Would Eng- 
land stick to it ?—-was asked in this quarter also, and as a 
truthful narrator, [ must add that opposite answers were 
given, and in the most forceful language. To no class did 
the announcement give greater pleasure than the respectable 
Dutch-speaking farmer. “ Ya, als dit waar is, dit is de beste 
nieuwes; maar is Engeland vertrouwbaar?” (Yes, if it is 
true it-is the best news; but is England to be relied on ?) 
As to the natives in North. Bechuanaland, with whom I had 
been for many years intimately acquainted, I felt that with 
wise and careful treatment, our position could frem the first 
be assured on a right and advantageous basis to them and 
tous. But while our minds were engaged in considering 
these inviting and important matters, ‘which had thus been 
put into Sir Charles Warren’s hands by Her .Majegty’s - 
Government, a message arrived from the Secretary of State 
direct, to Sir Charles Warren, of. a“very different nature 


indeed :— 
F « March 21, 1885. 

*“ You should obtain the sanction and concurrence of High Com- 
missioner om all questions of policy whenever practicable, and use 
special caution in all matters affecting the Dutch population” 
(4432, 57). 


What had happened 2 On the crest of the wave as to 
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ing ind disgusting trough of personal attack and defénce. 
It wis impossible to say what had happened. But censure 
was undoubtedly implied. And yet no officer had ever 
been more successful up to that time than Sir Charles 
War en, in civil as well as military matters, As to the 
“Du-:ch” population, Sir Charles was beyond all doubt the 
most popular Imperial officer in South Africa among the 
Dutch, as well as the English, at the very time when this 
censi re and caution reached him}! What had happened ? 
The irst impulse of an honourable, earnest, and high-minded 
publ’c servant, receiving such an unlooked-for blow in the 
dark, was to tender his resignation, A man might go on 
unde: the reproaches and misstatements of enemies, but 
bereft; of the confidence and support of friends, and appar- 
ently of the Government which had selected and sent him 
out, 1 is chance of thoroughly acconrplishing his work seemed 
to be at an end. His very popularity and success had be- 
come his fault—he would resign, But that wire which 
brings such Varied messages every day across the ocean, sent 
these words to Bechuanaland from London :— 


*Jon’t resign, whatever you do.” 


I, was an instance of one honourable and sympathetic 
mind feeling for and accurately interpreting the workings of 
anoth sr, although six thousand miles apart, The sender of 
this :riendly, message was no partisan ; he was one of the 
noble t of Englishmen, and well known as the special friend 
of South Africa, He was the friend of Sir Hercules Robin- 
‘son, a3 well as of Sir Charles Warren; above all, he was the 
friend of justice and right. His message turned the scale; 
a sense of public duty without reference to personal treat- 
ment zarried the day. And so, instead of resignation, the 


follow ng message was sent :— 
é “ March 23. 
“I have experienced so entire an absence of support from 
High Commissioner since I took up my duties as Special Commis- 
sioner, ind my position in Bechuanaland is so restricted as to local 
matters by High Commissioner, that I have found great difficulty in 
carryin ; on work under the present conditions, I beg to point out 
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is Prime Minister of Cape Colony, who has expressed strong political 
views as to Imperial policy here. Have now successfully earried out 
first object of this Expedition ; other objects are well in hand, and I 
have reduced disturbed state of country consjderably. I belieye that 
hitherto I have acted strictly im accordance with my instructions, but 
I gather from your Lordship’s telegram that the High Commissioner 
has made statements as to my treatinent of Dutch population which he 
has not informed me of, and about which [ am ignorant. I have 
recently asked several questions of High Commissioner, who has sent 
me his opinion and that of Attorney-General. I should feel ol liged if 
Her Majesty’s Government would give instructions as to these points, 
as views of High Commissioner are not, it appears to me, in accordance 
with those expressed by Scerctury of State in recent despatches for- 
warded to me. Have sent copy to High Commissioner.” 





Sir Charles at once sent a copy of his telegram to the 
High Commissioner, although himself still ignorant of the 
charges brought against him. The charges of the High Com- 
missioner were mere personal ones, and but for his gratuitous 
assertion about the Dutch population, must have entirely 
fallen to the ground. On the other hand, the statement of 
Sir Charles was categorical, and the details represented the 
width of the separation between the views and policy of Sir 
Hercules Robinson then, and his views and policy a year 
before. 

It was natural for Sir Charles to conclude that in some 
way matters had been so stated in London as that he having 
received the censure, the High Commissioner had received 
the kudos, This was far from being the case, however, as 
appeared when the Bluebooks were issued containing the 
correspondence between the Seerctary of State and the High 
Commissioner. We have seen that the hope of immediate 
annexation to the Cape Colony was the will-o’-the-wisp 
which gave the connection of Sir Heecules Robinson with 
Bechuanaland its value in the eyes of the Secretary of State. 
And so Her Majesty’s Government were at this time in the 
position of a parent who finds two children quarrelling, and 
without inquiring into the merits, or “who had begun it,” 
applies chastisement to both. In this instance, as is usual, 
I believe, in domestic practice, the elder brother received the 
severer reprimand. The telegraphic message to the High 
Commissioner was to this effect :— 
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«“ Warren will be reminded of instruction to communicate through 
you, and to use utmost possible caution in dealing with Dutch popula- 
tion. Entire separation between administration of Cape and Bechua- 
naland very undesirable as regards policy” (4432, 57). 


There was nothing here to show the High Commissioner 
that he had made anything by his telegram. Sir Charles 
Warren was to be reminded of his instructions and to use 
caution. The alternative of separating the offices was objec- 
tionable, not on personal grounds, but on grounds of policy. 
The real meaning of Lord Derby was made very plain in 
other communications to the High Commissioner of the same 
date, 

These were severe and quite unexpected utterances to 
the High Commissioner. Again Sir Hercules was informed 
that there was a Special Commissionership ; and “as far as 
he had gone, Sir Charles was backed by the people of Stella- 
land and by the public opinion of England.” As a matter 
of course, Sir Hercules would not be held responsible for the 
local details ‘of the action and policy of the Special Commis- 
sioner, The resignation of the latter would create serious 
difficulty and cause much dissatisfaction in England. Again 
Sir Hercules was told that where he came in, was in connec- 
tion with the expected annexation of Bechuanaland to the 

' Cape, this being the alternative to the practical co-operation 
of the Colony, one or other of which Sir Hercules had taught 
Her Majesty’s Government to expect, through him :— 


“ Downine Street, March 21, 1885. 


“Sm—I have the honour to acquaint you that I have this day 
sent you a telegram observing to you that Sir Charles Warren’s 
appointment is civil ang political as well as military, and that any 
measure which would cause him to resign would give rise to much dis- 
satisfaction in this country, and create serious military difficulty. 

“T assured you at the same time that your assistance was indispens- 
able to ensure the co-operation of the Cape Colony, and I observed 
that some sacrifices of opinion might be necessary, as any appearance 
of differences between you and General Warren would have a very 
bad effect. 

“T added that I relied on you to avoid them as far as possible, —I 
have, eté., {Sioned} Derry. 
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« Downtne Sreuet, March 21, 1885. 


« Srr—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your tele- 
gram of the 11th inst., and to acquaint you thet I have this day 
telegraphed to you in reply that Her Majesty's Government had ‘care- 
fully considered your message, but that they’ feared that the superses- 
sion of Sir Charles Warren by your proceeding to Bechuanaland would 
be construed as an indication of a change of policy, and would undo 
the progress already made. 

“ Moreover, Her Majesty’s Government were of opinion that your 
presence at Capetown was of great importance, as there was no one 
equally capable of overcoming objections such as you had mentioned to 
some of the acts of Sir Charles Warren. They would not, of course, 
hold you responsible for all the details of Sir Charles Warren's pro- 
ceedings, and considered it preferable that you should not superaede 
him at present, but give him a free hand as far as possible. 

“T added that Sir Charles Warren appeared to possess the confi- 
dence of the people of Stellaland, and that public opinion in this country 
approved his proceedings as far as they had been reported,——I 
have, etc. (Signed) DERBY. 


«Sir Hercules Robinson.” 


On the 23d March Sir Hercules Robinson pursued 
the telegraphic correspondence with the Secrefary of State, 
sending no less than four messages that day, and’ three 
messages on the day following. In these the High Com- 
missioner reiterates his disapproval of Sir Charles Warren’s 
proceedings on the score of their expense (4432, 58); and 
proceeds to give illustrations of his meaning. An impres- 
sion was given of the imminence of Colonial annexation, as 
the Cape Ministers were represented as moving in the 
matter and desirous of knowing the wishes of Her Majesty’s 
Government concerning the Bechuanaland and Kalahari Pro- 
tectorate, and Sir Hercules would be glad to be placed in a 
position to reply to them. All the movement of which we 
read in the Bluebook is on the part pf the High Commis- 
sioner and not by his Ministers. Then Sir Charles Warren 
is put into the position of urging increased expenditure, 
while the High Commissioner keeps it down. Sir Charles 
Warren, on the 20th March, suggested, “as an economical 
method of. working under Order in Council, that magistrates 
should be appointed within certain areas, and that these 
vmaoiatrates, sitting as a bench of judges,” should try cases 
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secutor for Bechuanaland would be necessary. Sir Charles 
informed the High Commissioner that it had been originally 
proposed to empower the Special Commissioner to attach to 
his staff a barrister cégnisant of the local laws, in whom he 
could place implicit confidence, and who would advise in the 
numerous legal difficulties inseparable from the condition of 
affairs in the country. The time had arrived when the 
Special Commissioner needed a legal adviser, and he there- 
fore asks advice from the High Commissioner as to what 
he should do in this matter. These rudimentary require- 
ments of the Special Commissioner are thus referred to by 
the High Commissioner, in one of the telegrams of the 
23d March :— 


“Warren wants me to act at once under Order in Couneil,-27th 
January, to divide Protectorate into districts—appoint magistrates, 
judges, and Attorney-General or Crown Prosecutor and legal adviser 
attached to his personal staff. The expense will be very heavy, and, 
in my opinion, in large measure unnecessary ” (4432, 59), 

The reader will observe that this was not a careful or 
correct representation of what Sir Charles Warren had 
asked. Sir Charles Warren desired a barrister as legal 
adviser. In Sir Hercules Robinson’s telegram quoted, it 
would appear that several high legal officials were asked for, 
Sir Charles did not apply for judges, but suggested that 
the district magistrates might, in the meantime, form an in- 
expensive Higher Court. Sir Hercules reports that the 
Special Commissioner had applied for judges as well as 
magistrates. Making allowance for loose or ambiguous 
language, as also for the brevity of a telegram, the reader will 
not fail to observe that there still remains here an incorrect 
and exaggerated statenent by the High Commissioner of 
the-Special Commissioner's request, which statement was at 
the time the only information on the subject before Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

The other telegram from the High Commissioner, of the 
23d March, directed against Sir Charles Warren, had refer- | 
ence to the action to be taken in the northern part of the 
Protectorate. Sir Charles Warren had a plain duty imposed 
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Shoshong. He was to “communicate with Sechele. and 
Khame, and take care that no filibustering expedition takes 
possession of the country, especially Shoshong” (4432, 48). 
There were rumours afloat that a «frek-party ” was getting 
ready in the Transvaal whose destination was northward. 
But leaving this rumour out of notice, Sir Charles felt that 
a district which was now under British protection should 
at least be accessible to a British or Colonial force. A single 
travelling waggon might pass where a relief ‘party would 
fail to do so. Besides, the Pioneers and other members of 
the Force would cost no more, when employed in opening 
up new wells in North Bechuanaland, and thus improving 
the trade highway into the interior, than they would cost in 
their camp at Mafiking or elsewhere, doing nothing but 
“holding the country ” and waiting for that Colonial an- 
nexation which some thought so near, but which was really 
go far away.- And such operations, while beneficial as far 
as they went, could be given up at any time, supposing 
that Colonial annexation did soon take plac8. The High 
Commissioner strongly opposed this project for opening 
up and improving the highway from south to north as faré 
as Shoshong, in the manner in which it had been managed 
up to Mafiking. This was “in large measure unnecessary” 
in the judgment of Sir Hercules Robinson, “ would entail 
enormous expense,” and “would-detain the troops in the 
country for a considerable period.” And yet the High 
Commissioner recommended that “100 mounted police be 
left at Shoshong, 50 at Sechele’s, and 50 at Haseitsiwe’s” 
—without sanctioning the employment of means by which 
they could be got there, or sustained there afterwards. To 
place a body of British troops or polite at Shoshong, as thus 
recommended, with no available road suitable for their move- 
ments at all seasons of the year, was to perpetrate a military 
indiscretion. 
. Although part of a British Protectorate had been boldly 
annexed by the Transvaal Government only a few months 
before, and although Sir Charles Warren was of opinion 
that the assurances of a desire for peace on the part of 
the Transvaal Government would not mean more than they 
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had. meant at any time during the last four years, if Im- 
perial influence and force were removed from Bechuanaland, 
the High Commissioner thought there was not the slightest 
probability that the sime thing might take place farther 
north—no filibustering expedition would assail a British 
Protectorate !| (4432, 59). The High Commissioner thus elo- 
quently des¢ribed what had flowed from the Expedition :— 


“The main object of Expedition has been accomplished. Free- 
booters have fled from Goshen, Montsioa has been reinstated in his 
location, Transvaal has been taught useful lesson, British honour and 
authority have been vindicated, and Protectorate could be maintained 
for the future with a few hundred police. Is it the wish of Her 
Majesty’s Government that the Protectorate should be annexed to the 
Cape Colony during coming session ?” (4432,.59) 


Alas that Her Majesty’s High Commissioner for South 
Africa—the eyes and the ears and the judgment of Her 
Majesty’s Government at that time—should have shown 
such haste to banish from a troubled and distressed and 
unsettled cousttry that well-regulated Expedition whose pres- 
ence there was still so much needed! As to Bechuanaland 
itself, what claim had been settled, what dispute adjusted ? 
Was it not openly stated in the Transvaal that as soon as 
Warren left, the Cape Ministers would return, having an- 
nexed the country, and resume their previously announced 
arrangements? Then was not the Expedition one against 
filibustering? Why should it be hastened out of South 
Africa, while filibustering was only “scotched” in Bechua- 
naland, and while it was still in the ascendant in Zululand ? 
O for an unfettered, broad-minded servant of Her Majesty 
in South Africa at this juncture—one who could have 
discerned the great opportunity presented of conferring a 
lasting benefit upon all races and classes, by utilising, for 
the common good, the presence in the country of a well- 
equipped Expedition—an officer who would have risen above 
personalities, and above distracting local influences! 

With some seven or eight telegrams from Sir Hercules 
Robinson, and with the one from Sir C. Warren, given above, 
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was assured that he wouldenot be at all held responsible for 
Sir Charles Warren’s local policy. Colonial annexation was 
still desired by Her Majesty's Government, due provision 
: poet ’ 
being made-for native interests :— . 
“Inform Warren Her Majesty’s Government do not desire large 
operations in direction of Shoshong—road and telegraph not sanctioned. 


He should confine himself to such police protection as absolutely 
necessary.” 


“We agree that it is undesirable to divide the Protectorate and 
create establishments under Order in Council. As Warren has diffi- 
cult questions, legal and constitutional, it seems right he should have 
legal adviser, who might conduct trial of murderers.” 


What Sir Charles had asked was—say three magis- 
trates, who along with Major Lowe would have formed a 
Higher Court. The legal officer asked for by Sir Charles 
was granted. I am fully of opinion that Her Majesty’s 
Government would have granted the whole of Sir C, War- 
ren’s request, as to the rudimentary steps for establishing 
order in the country, as also for opening up and improving - 
the highway into the interior, if these matters had been 
adequately described to them, The concluding paragraph 
of this telegram is worth transcribing in full :— 

“Tt is impossible to express an opinion on the differences between 
you and Warren without much further information, We rely on your 
consulting fully and frankly together. Warren should refer to you all 


matters involving political principle, and if you cannot agree with him, 
consult me by telegram, Send copy to Warren ” (4432, 69). 


Similar views. were, two months afterwards, expressed 
jn a despatch by the Secretary of State (4432, 208); and 
both officers were exhorted each to duly consider the views 
of the other, and send the result of their highest judgment 
for the guidance of Her Majesty’s Government. 

Withdrawing our attention from these unhappy and un- 
necessary differences, I have to notice an exciting report 
which reached headquarters on the 21st March, to the 
effect that the boundary-survey party under Captain 
Conder had been arrested by the Boers at Kunwana, with 
the question, Should men at once proceed to their rescue 
or assistance? Officers in charge at Setlagoli, as the station 
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next to Kunwana, were of coursesanxious that no time should 
be lost, and pressed for instructions. It was recommended 
that the General himself should at once proceed to the spot, 
but this was postponed, although every one was ready at 
the ‘various stations on the military line. Patience, how- 
ever, on this occasion had its reward, at these stations as well 
as at Kunwana. It seems that on the morning of the 21st 
March, Lieutenant H. B, Mackay, R.E., was in charge of the 
surveying party, Captain Conder having gone forward to 
headquarters. They had reached the vicinity of Kunwana 
on the previous night, and were proceeding to resume their 
progress northward by the road when a burgher appeared, 
calling himself the veldt-cornet, and. ordered the survey- 
party to stop; and the “burgher guard” of the Transvaal 
armed thefnselves under the delusion that the party were 
invading the Transvaal territory. Lieutenant Mackay pointed 
out that they were the survey-party, and were privileged by 
agreement to inspect the boundary-line, The veldt-cornet 
and his folléwers appeared to know nothing about this 
subject, which was only to be explained by the fact that 
they had evidently been drinking. There was considerable 
discussion, in the course of which Lieutenant Mackay asked 
the supposed leader to lunch. Finding, however, that 
matters were not mending, and that the armed and half- 
tipsy men did not disperse, and that no one seemed to know 
about the Boundary Commission or the survey-party con- 
nected with it, Lieutenant Mackay quietly gave orders to . 
inspan, resolved now to take the direct road to headquarters 
in order that the incident might be reported to the Transvaal 
authorities, and that the burghers near Kunwana might be 
duly informed of thé existence and the duties of the 
Boundary Commission. . The armed burghers watched every 
movement, but did not interfere. Lieutenant Mackay cer-’ 
tainly used praiseworthy tact and patience on this occasion. 
It is especially interesting to notice, in this connection, that 
young Mackay, although of Highland descent, is a Canadian 
born and bred, being one of those colonists who, in accord- 
ance with a recent regulation, received a Commission in the 
Royal Engineers. We had here an exemplification, in a 
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natural and gratifying way,.of the oneness of the Empire— 
a young Canadian officer surveying in Bechuanaland in Her 
Majesty’s service. The Transvaal artillery officer in charge 
on the border, hearing what had ocfurred, at once visited 
General Warren at Mafiking, and expressed his great regret ; 
and Captain Conder obtained from his Transvaal fellow- 
Commissioner, who was also away from the main body when 
the incident took place, a similar statement of regret in 
writing. We heard afterwards that these small commandos 
of burghers assembled on the border-line were disbanded 
by the Transvaal authorities. : 

I have spoken with approbation of the action of President 
Kruger at Fourteen Streams, and of his efforts then put 
forth for the peace of the country. That healthy and 
earnest attitude would no doubt have been *continued 
throughout but for the unfortunate difference and estrange- 
ment between the High Commissioner and the Special Com- 
missioner, which soon became known everywhere in South 
Africa, A short time after Sir Hercules Robinson had pro- 
posed to Her Majesty’s Government to supersede the Special 
Commissioner in Bechuanaland, President Kruger telegraphed 
to the High Commissioner at the Cape that— . 


“With regard to Sir Charles Warren, his actions were not likely to 
promote peace and a good understanding in South Africa, In the 
interest of the whole of South Africa, I think another policy in 
Bechuanaland very much wanted. This Government remains always 
very anxious to co-operate with Her Majesty’s Government in restoring 
peace in South Africa.” - 


It will not excite the reader’s surprise to be told that in 
a telegram of this nature, unfavourable mention was made of 
myself, President Kruger said he considered that my 
presence in Bechuanaland “was absolutely dangerous for 
the maintenance of peace” (4432, 131). Up to that time, 
Thad had the honour of being bracketed with the High Com- 
missioner himself, in receiving my full share of the maledic- 
tions of a man whose injurious South African policy I had 
had some hand in defeating. Having lost his Imperial 
identity, and posing now as Governor of the Cape Colony, 
Sir Hercules was cursed no more, although neither was he 
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blessed ; but the censure “of the President fell upon those 
who were quietly, faithfully, and successfully upholding 
Imperial interests and the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Bechuanaland. So far as I am aware, there was 
not the shadow of a reason in Bechuanaland for this tele- 
gram of President Kruger; it was a pure case of meddling 
with affairs beyond his borders,—as if officers in Bechuanaland 
had begun to interest themselves in the affairs of the Transvaal, 
and discussed the question as to whether or not every step 
of its Government, at that particular time, was a wise one. 
Such meddling on the part of Sir Charles Warren would 
have been highly censurable ; but it was President Kruger, 
and not a British officer, who was guilty of this uncalled-for 
meddling. To the best of our belief in Bechuanaland, this 
was a politically-inspired telegram, deserving from Her 
Majesty's High Commissioner in South Africa only the most 
formal acknowledgment, if even disapprobation was not 
absolutely called for by such a telegram, coming from an 
official whosethostile action, and hostile want of action, had 
been for years so inimical to England and to the peace of 
South Africa. Instead of coldness or censure, the President 
received the following message from the High Commissioner, 
in acknowledgment of his unwarranted meddling with 
affairs beyond his borders, which were in the hands of a 
responsible Imperial officer :— 

“1 will place Her Majesty’s Government in possession of the views 
of your Government by the outgoing mail, Has your Honour any | 


objection to my communicating a copy of your telegram to Sir Charles 
Warren ?” 


To which polite inquiry the reply of course was, “No 
objection” (4432, 134). And so next day the views of 
President Kruger on the Special Commissioner's action and 
policy in Bechuanaland, were conveyed to him by Sir 
Hercules Robinson! This telegram was so grotesquely out 
of place at the time it arrived in Bechuanaland—the boot 
was so evidently on the other leg, as some would say—that 
Sir Charles connected the local events then transpiring, 
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“If President Kruger has not sent his message merely for political 
purposes, and really wishes to assist in restoring peacg.in South Africa, 
jie can commence at once within his own territories. He is at present 
allowing the filibusters who were in Goshen to congregate in parties 
dangerously near to the border-line, and he permits Nicholas Gey to 
assert at Lichtenburg a claim as Administrator of part of Her Majesty’s 
Protectorate. Nicholas Gey is at present acting in a hostile manner 
to Her Majesty's Government from within the Transvaal. He has an 
organised band acting under his orders in the Transvaal, and is pre- 
venting my carrying out my investigation of the claims of those 
filibusters who wish to submit their claims to me.” 


Sir Charles then quoted a letter of Gey’s which had just 
been handed in by two of his own freebooters, who wanted 
to separate from Gey, and to lay their clajms, such as they 
were, before Sir Charles Warren. Gey refused their docu- 
ments {n the following terms :— 


“ LIGHTENBURG, April 2, 1885. 
“§, Hartmann and P, F. de Villiers. : 


“Dear Sirs—lI have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your 
honoured letter of 2d inst., requesting me, as Administrator of Land 
Goshen, ‘to give copies of documents having reference go Land Goshen, 
as per list, and in answer I have to say that I sincerely regret that I 
cannot comply with your request, unless your deputation or delegates 
are provided with good permits given by the general public of said 
land, of which I am Administrator, temporarily at Lichtenburg » 
(4432, 169). 

On receiving this communication from Sir Charles 
Warren, establishing the fact by documentary evidence that 
the Goshen organisation was still intact and in vital, 
although repressed, existence in the Transvaal, what course 
did Sir Hercules Robinson take? He contented himself with 
inquiring of Sir Charles Warren whether Sir Charles wanted 
him to send a copy of the preceding telegram to President 

. Kruger. Now Her Majesty’s High Commissioner had the 
President’s accusations of a brother officer before him, accom- 
panied by such protestations of love of peace as had 
emanated at intervals from the Transvaal during all the 
time of the disturbances; and he had the striking facts 
brought to light by Sir Charles Warren's telegram. It will, 
I think, be the general opinion that, in the interests of Her 
Majesty’s service at this juncture, and in the exercise of 
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which the High Commissioner had been so recently exhorted 

by the Secretary of State, action ought to have been taken 

by the High Commissioner himself, in virtue of those very 
prerogatives of which”he was sufficiently tenacious. This 
opinion is all the stronger when we find that when he did ad- 
dress the President he took care that all the criticism of the Pre-  ~ 
sident’s action should be put forward in the name of Sir Charles 
Warren, and not his own. The Special Commissioner came 

to South Africa empowered and authorised to address directly - - 
the Presidents of the Free State and Transvaal, and no one has 
attempted to show that he in any way misused that power. 
But acting on the unsupported general accusations of the 
High Commissioner, which probably had reference only to + 
the arrest of Van Niekerk, and have been already specified, 
Her Majesty's Government had practically withdrawn ftom 

Sir Charles a power which they had conferred on him in 
England as Special Commissioner. Now, Sir Charles Warten 
may be interfered with and accused by President Kruger, with- 

out remonstrance from Her Majesty’s High Commissioner; 
and as to the Transvaal double-dealing or want of. efficiency 

(as proved by Gey’s letter), the High Commissioner requires 

to be fortified by special request of Sir Charles, before he even, 
sends a copy of his telegram to President Kruger. It is as 
plain as daylight that good and salutary influence for the 
peace of South Africa was being thus frittefed. away and - 
destroyed. Sir Charles Warren replied plainly and pointedly 

to the inquiry of the High Commissioner :— 4 


“T can see no use in your Excellency’s forwarding my telegram 
to President Kruger, unless you show him by your accompanying 
observations that you intend to support me in my position in Bechua- 
naland. If your Excellency were to send to President Kruger the 
letter Ihave sent you from Nicholas Gey, and point out to the Presi- 
dent the hostile attitude of Nicholas Gey and his organised marauders 
within the Transvaal, towards Her Majesty’s Government, and 
point out that he should either be dealt with in the Transvaal or 
handed over to me, I think great good would be effected ” 
(4432, 169). 


The High Commissioner, in addressing President Kruger, 
began :— 4 : 


“Sir C, Warren states that Nicholas Gey,” ete, etc; and concludes with 
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these remarkable ‘vords : “I trust your Honour will be able to give me 
an assurance that effectual means have been taken by your Government 
to prevent a renewed attack upon the Protectorate from the Transvaal, 
in the event of the troops being withdrawn”s (4432, 170). 


Transvaal “assurances!” No one knew better than Sir 
Hercules’ Robinson that these were always forthcoming ; and 
no officer in Her Majesty’s service knew so well how worth- 
less and misleading they had proved; and yet he gravely 
asked for one more of them, aud expressed the cagviction - 
that there was to be some connection between more “ assur- 
ances,’ from the Transvaal and the withdrawal. of Her. 
Majesty’s trgops from Bechuanaland. If the “ assuyauces” 
of the Transvaal had been consulted, the troops had never, 
left Capetown or entered Bechuanaland ; and in themselves 
they were of no more value then than they were before. 
The President lost no time in sending the “assurance” asked,» 
along with the following remarks upon the facts established 
by Sir Charles Warren :— 


. "Ido not believe anything about parties congregating near to the 
bord@r-line»and ‘do not believe it because my last report from the bor- 
det guard” says everything is as quict as possible, and every man 
obedient to my. orders, This Government is, and always remains, 
Perfectly willing to co-operate in every possible way in restoring peace” 
(4432, 170), 


The President mentioned in hig telegram a letter which 
the was. sending, and which treated of the Imperial policy 
which ought to be pursued in Bechuanaland. The High 
Commissioner did not wait for the letter; the telegram was 
enough. When the letter came it proved rather too much 
for the High Commissioner's views, but. was very admirable 
from the standpoint of the Cape Ministers. President’ 
Kruger was good enough to inform Sir Hercules Robinson 
as to what would restore confidence in Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in South Africa; and this was— 

To follow in Bechuanaland, and especially in Land Goossen, a policy 

in the same spirit as that of the Hon. C. J. Rhodes in Stellaland and 
by the Cape Ministers in Goshen” (4588, 16). 

Of course, this was the very thing to prevent which the 

Expedition had entered Bechuanaland. This letter was 
VOL. 13” ; : Q 
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forwarded to London by the High Commissioner, without 
any remark, 

What his high office and duty imperatively demanded of 
the High Commissionér now, was to point out to the Presi- 
dent the undoubted existence of an organisation unfriendly to 
the Protectorate within the Transvaal; and to remark that, 
if the President was without information to this effect, that 
fact rendered the case all the more serious. As‘ the Presi- 
dent had disowned Gey in his interview with the Special Com- 
missioner, he might have no objection to give him up to Sir’ 
Charles as a disturber of the border, if he persisted in his 
hostile pretensions; or if the President regarded him as a 
. Transvaal subject, in that case the President would hold 
Gey responsible to the Transvaal Government for any hos- 
tile act towards Her Majesty’s Protectorate. A telegram of 
this description would Rave been of great value at that time 
in South Africa. It would have shown that the interests-of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and the peace and_ political 
morality of the country, were objects of supreme. considera- 
tion on the part of Her Majesty’s representatives.° No such 
telegram was sent to President Kruger; but prompt use was 
made of this correspondence of an entirely different king 
and in another direction. The High Commissioner, address- 
ing the Secretary of State on the 22d April, brought prom- 
inently forward Sir Cherles Warren's demand for Gey van 
Pittius, as if that had been the main subject of , th8«cor- 
respondence and a very serious question ! = 

“ Although he has declared and levied war ona chief living within 
the Protectorate, I am not clear,” said the High Commissioner, “ that. 
his offence could be classed amongst those which are usually included 
-inJextradition treaties.” He went even further than this, and said, “I 
do not know that Gey can be proved to be guilty of any crime cognis- 
able either by the Transvaal or the Cape lawa, I think, therefore, that 
the demand should not be made without very careful consideration, 
and then only if it be decided that it is to be enforced at any ogat 
(4432, 168). 

Thus President Kruger was skilfully played off as 
against Sir Charles Warren by the High Commissioner, Sir 
Hercules giving his vote in an apparently serious and digni- - 
fied way against Sir Charles, and his supposed desire to 
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make trouble and expense. Now the correspondence which 
Sir Hercules forwarded, was not about Gey at all, in the first 
instance; it was about President Kruger’s_uhfavourable 
criticism of Imperial policy in Bechuanaland. The hollow- 
ness of this interference was exposed by Sir Charles by a 
statement of facts; and remembering the President’s dis- 
avowal of Gey at Fourteen Streams, he mentioned to the 
High Commissioner the dilemma into which the President 
could very easily be put. If the President really wanted 
peace, here was its present disturber, Gey, within the 
Transvaal. Make him keep the peace or expel him from 
the Transvaal. But, as we have seen, no such pressure was 
brought to bear on the Transvaal Government by the High 
Commissioner ; the pressure was brought to bear by him on 
the English Government, to the damage of the Special Com- 

- missioner, as if to say: Behold the next thing for which Sir 

. Charles Warren wants expenditure and war! Sir Charles 
Warren never meant to make the delivery of Gey a casus 
belli, This was the High Commissioner’s construction. Sir. - 
Charles’ Warren merely showed how the President might ~ 
better serve the cause of peace within his own borders 
than by meddling with a responsible Imperial officer beyond 
them. Lord Derby, as was to be expected, followed the 
guidance of the High Commissioner, and said :— 


“He had received his despatch, entlosing copies of a telegraphic - 
corréspohdence with Sir C. Warren, relative to the proposed surrender 
or punishment of Nicholas Gey.” 


‘Lord Derby naturally disapproved of making such a ‘casus 
belli as was brought forward by the High Comumiseioner; : 
but most significantly added :— 


“No effort should be relaxed in pressing the Government of the 
South African Republic to break up any bands of freebooters, however 
small, who may be lurking on the border with a view to.a renewal of 
the disturbances” (4432, 203). 


This was exactly what Sir Charles Warren desired. 
‘Had Sir Hercules Robinson sent a telegram to this effect as 
soon as he got the news, he would have fulfilled his duty ; 
and he would never have heard more of the extradition_of 
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- Gey from Sir Charles Warren, who, although he wanted 


peace in the country, and fair-play as between public men, 
had certainly no wish to see Mr. Nicholas Gey van Pittius. 

It is not unworthy of notice that a short time after this 
correspondence, having heard how the wind was blowing, 
Mr. Gey van Pittius also addressed himself to the High 
Commissioner, and was not afraid to accuse Sir Charles 
Warren in his communication. He represented himself as 
an ill-used but most loyal and devoted person :— 

“T am here (district of Pretoria, Transvaal) quictly waiting for 
justice at the hands of Her Majesty’s Government; for what the Cape 
Government will do, and for the final decision respecting the agree- 
ment dated the 22d November 1884, made with the Cape Ministers, and 
which, as far as I am aware, has never been definitely rejected by Her 
Majesty’s Government.” And again: “I ever cherish the hope of 
being enabled to live on my lands under Her Majesty's flag” 
(4588, 20). 

While the chief towns of the Cape Colony supported Sir 
Charles Warren, and expressed the opinion that he should 
preside over the land settlement of the country, Sir Hercules 
Robinson, as we have now seen, was not without supporters 
in his wish that the Special Commissionership should be 
suppressed. Those who had objected to Sir Charles’s enter- 
ing the country naturally objected to his remaining in it. 

' Perhaps the “roughest” item in the personal treatment 
of Sir Charles Warren by Sir Hercules Robinson was the 
action of the latter in connection with a petition dated 13th 
April 1885, which professed to be from Stellaland, and to 
establish the soundness and legality of the position of the 
Stellaland freebooters, in a way which was distinctly opposed 
to the view already taken by Her Majesty's Government on 
this matter. This pefition was in favour of Mr. Rhodes’s 
settlement, which had recognised the status of the new Stella- 
land Republic. The document in question, as mentioned 
elsewhere, was never scrutinised or examined in any way, 
nor was it forwarded through an Imperial officer to the High 
Commissioner. It was sent by the Hart River party to Mr. 
Rhodes, who forwarded it to the High Commissioner, with 
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appended, as Sir Charles might do the signatories an injuryt. 


Sir Hercules Robinson actually received this document as’ 
High Commissioner, and forwarded a copy of it to Sir Charles 
Warren with only one name attdthed, along with Mr. 
Rhodes’s letter, making the above request. The petition and 
Mr. Bhodes’s letter were in like manner forwarded by the 
High Commissioner to the Secretary of State, without remark 
(4588, 26). These things having come to the knowledge 
of the Stellalanders, over a hundred of the very people who 
signed this petition addressed Sir Charles in a separate docu- 
ment, and explained that they had no intention that such an 
insult should be dealt to him, as they had never entertained 
any fear as to their suffering injustice at his hands on 
account of their opinions.’ They explained also in the same 
document that their reason for signing in favour of Mr, 
Rhodes’s agreement was a report which was circulated that 
Sir Charles would probably deprive many of the volunteers 
of their farms (4643, 61). Comment is needless on an 
episode of so humbling a character. . 


CHAPTER II 
JOURNEY TO SHOSHONG 


In view of the extension of the Protectorate as far north as 
the 22d degree of latitude, a correspondence took place 
between the High Commissioner and the Special Commis- 
sioner, as to the course which should be taken to bring this 
important step on the part of Her Majesty’s Government to 
the notice of the chiefs whose countries and people were 
affected by tlfe announcement. Sir Charles Warren recalled 
the fact that treaties had been made with chiefs in South 
Bechuanaland, who were less powerful and influential than 
the chiefs of North Bechuanaland. Sir Hercules Robinson 
suggested that a copy of the Cape Government Gazette contain- 
ing the announcement of the British Protectorate over their 
territories, should be sent. to the chiefs in question; but he 
“saw no harm” in making a treaty with Haseitsiwe, Sechele, 
, and Khame, similar to what had been made with Manko- _ 
roane and Montsioa (4432, 101). The High Commissioner 
also thought the handing to those chiefs of a copy of the 
Cape Government Gazette, with its announcement concerning 
their country, should be accompanied by a clear statement 
that ~they were to pay hut-tax to the Protectorate 
(4432, 111). Sir Charles Warren thought the chiefs in 
question would resent the course suggested as a very high- 
handed proceeding (4432, 125), if the Protectorate were 
merely announced, and taxes demanded, without a treaty 
having been previously made;. and requested the High 
Commissioner to reconsider tha e«enhiert On tha 19th 
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Commissioner, his views in detail as to the establishments - 
which would be necessary in Bechuanaland, should annex- 
ation to the Cape Colony not take place; as a compre- 
hensive scheme, for the permanent *administration of the 
whole Protectorate, would then have to be decided on. The 
scheme was to show the probable revenue and expenditure, 
so that, if necessary, a vote might be taken for any con- 
templated deficiency before the close of the current session 
of Parliament (4432, 147). Sir Charles Warren replied on 
the following day that he would direct attention to this im+ 
portant matter, and that he considered it necessary to visit 
personally Molepolole and Shoshong as soon as possible, so ag * 
to judge of the administration required and the revenue 
obtainable (4432,151). Sir Charles added that he “ begged 
to impress upon the High Commissioner the great importance 
of the recent addition to the Protectorate—especially 
towards the north.” No answer whatever was given by the 
High Commissioner to Sir Charles Warren’s proposal to visit 
Shoshong; and the Special Commissioner lef Mafiking on 
the 20th April on his way northward, Sir Charles was - 
accompanied by Mr. Baden-Powell, C.M.G., who had already 
spent some time in Bechuanaland, and who was much 
interested in the settlement of that country, as well as of 
other parts of South Africa; by Sir Bartle Frere, A.D.C.; 
Surgeon-Major Jazdowzki; Captain M. F. Walker, Military 
Secretary; Lieutenant A. E. Haynes, Private Secretary ; 
Captain Warren; and Lieutenants A, Bethell and Perring, 
Intelligence Department; and by an escort of some twenty: 
men of the 2d Mounted Rifles, under Lieutenant Lord 
Clandeboye. 

Heliographic communication had preceded the laying of 
the. telegraph throughout the whole of Bechuanaland, and 
was established between Molepolole and Mafiking, while the 
Special Commissioner was in North Bechuanaland. The 
rolling nature of part of the country made this a work of 
some difficulty for Major Davidson and Captain Anstruther ; 
and stages had occasionally to be erected for the operators, 
go as 0 make them visible at the next stations. If an out- 
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would be well to make horse-riding part of the ordinary 
drill of an army signaller. His work’ is usually done in 
haste ; horses are usually available in South Africa; and it 
would be well if every man were able to ride with ease, 
and so quicken the general movement. 

Topographical work was done by Commander Bethell 
during the time he was connected with the Expedition. 
This work was carried on by Major Barker, Captain Conder, © 
Captain Leverson, and other officers of the Royal Engineers ; 
and the latitude and longitude of some twenty-eight places 
have been fited for the correct mapping of the country. 
To the north, surveying was carried as far as Motshodi, by 
Major Barker; the road to Shoshong was done by Lieu- 
tenants Mackay and Bythell, as also’ by Lieutenant C. E. 
Haynes, whe also surveyed the road to the Matebéle 
country. 

Arriving at Kanye, the’ Special Commissioner and his 
party “out-spanned” on the plain at the foot of the hill 
on which this,large native town stands. The town is prac- 
tically in the same locality, and, indeed, within a short 
distance of the very place where the Bangwaketse tribe 
were living when first described by Campbell, and afterwards 
by Moffat. A few hundred yards from where our tents 
were erected, stand the church and the mission house 
of the London Missionary Society. The Rev. J. Good was 
absent, having gone to Kuruman to attend the meeting of 
the missionaries of the district, where all local plans, etc., 
are discussed, and forwarded to London for ratification, 
Mr. Good had sunk a well, procured a pump, irrigated a 
small garden and orchard, and had surrounded himself, on 
what was a bare knoll] when he went there, with flowery 
and foliage and fruit—an epitome of what Southern Africa — 
will become in every case where intelligence and energy 
and perseverance are brought to bear upon the difficulties in 
the way. Mr. Good has here a good church building, which - 
is crowded to overflowing, A native minister was in, 
charge, who was one of my own students when at Kuru- 
man, and a most reliable man. Mr. Good was the first, 
European missionary stationed here, and whilst labouring 
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‘in the face of ‘many difficulties, has made considerable 
impression by his Christian life and teaching, and»has now 
gteat encouragement in his work. 

The Special Commissioner had an interview with the 
chief Haseitsiwe and his headmen on the 23d April. 
The Protectorate of Her Majesty was Announced, and the 
co-opération of the natives in upholding the Protectorate 
was duly brought forward, but nothing definite-was agreed 
to. The matter was not pressed, as it was known gre should 
return by the same road. 

The most important subject brought forward on this 
occasion at Kanye was that of the traffic in liquor, which; 
was going on in that town in an open and unrestrained 
fashion—the only place in Bechuanaland where this was 
the case. Sir Charles Warren had a long conversation 
on the subject, with the chief and his headmen. It was 

one thing for missionaries or native Christians, or even 
passing English travellers, to recommend the cessation of 
this noxious traffic; but for an officer of the Qrteen, and her 
representative in the country—an officer who was also a 
soldier, and well known as such—for him to appeal to the 
chief against the ruin of his tribe, was an entirely different 
thing; and the chief himself and his son and headmen were 
evidently much influenced and impressed with what was 
said by Sir Charles Warren. Their native law had long 
been against the introduction of brandy; hut they com- 
plained that the white men refused to obey it, and some | 
even threatened to make such restrictions matter of 
complaint to the white man’s Government! The natives 
were therefore thankful to hear Sir Charles say that he 
would give the traders up to a certainedate to remove their 
drink, and that after that date he would confiscate all that 
remained in the country. 

It was very remarkable that a difference of opinion on 
this‘drink question also, arose between Sir Hercules Robinson 
and Sir Charles Warren. Sir Charles, founding upon the 
fifth section of the Order in Council, wished to establish the 
Bechuana law and custom concerning strong drink, which 
forbade its public sale. This was the law of all the chiefs 
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without exception, although, as in the cases of Haseitsiwe 
and of Mankoroane, the local practice fell far short of the 
law. What seemed to be required in Bechuanaland under the 
Queen, was a system of roadside hotels at suitable distances 
and places, and the total suppression of canteens and the 
bottle traffic. To the credit of the Free State Government, 
Tt has led the way in this healthy and intelligent legisle- 
tion ; and in that country there are no canteens—only hotels, 
where: liquor may be sold to those staying on the premises. 
The Order in Council appeared to have expressly recognised 
the idea essential to the wise administration of the “Terri- 
torial Government” of a Native Territory—that native laws 
and customs were not necessarily abrogated by the estab- 
lishment of the Queen’s supremacy; but that it would be 
lawful and expedient for them, in certain cases, to go on 
concurrently with whatever other laws the Queen might 
establish. The chiefs in their treaties gave the Queen the 
power to change laws in their territory, but did not make it 
compulsory for her to do so. The law of the Cape Colony 
was selected to be followed in Bechuanaland, as being on the 
whole a more desirable code than that of any other part of 
the country; but the Order in Council itself expressly 
stipulated that native laws and customs were, if found 
necessary, to go on concurrently with this law. In 
European districts, such as Stellaland,. the Cape code 
would be followed “so far as applicable”; in districts 
where natives predominated the same Cape law would 
be the model for administrator and for magistrate to keep 
in view, with, however, the full freedom which the fifth 
section conferred, of sanctioning native usages where they 
seemed on the whole to the advantage of the community ; 
and the sixth section makes the very important general 
reservation of the right to-judge, on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, where the law of the Cape Colony 
might be inapplicable in any part of Bechuanaland. The 
two sections read as follows :— 


“5 This Order shall not fexcent as herein expressly provided) 
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Order in Council, or of any Colonial law, or of any treaty, or otherwise ; 
and whether exercisable by Her Majesty or by any Colonial legislature, 
or Colonial or other court, or under any Comfnission, or (as between 
the natives of African race of the territories,within the limits of this 
Order) any native laws or customs by which the civil relations of such 
natives are now regulated ; and all powers and jurisdictions in this 
Article mentioned shall continue to exist concurrently with, and in- 
dependently of, the powers and jurisdiction exercisable under this 
Order. 

“6, The civil and criminal law to be administered under this Order 
shall be the civil and criminal law in force in the colony of. the Cape ” 
of Good Hope at the date of the commencement of this Order, so far 
as applicable” (4432, 2). < 





From these words it is quite plain to the ordinary reader 
that Her Majesty’s advisers had wisely reserved to her 
administrators great power as to all parts of Bechuanaland, 
and specifically so in reference to native laws and customs, 
This was not the view which the High Commissioner took. 
He missed the evident intention of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, and regarded himself as committed exclusively to 
Cape .law, whether “applicable” or not (4432; 129% 
202). Sir Charles “did not agree” with this opinion ~ 
(4482, 201); and afterwards, in writing his report on 
Bechuanaland administration, he enclosed a copy of the 
correspondence on the liquor question, and stated “most 
emphatically ” the conviction that “the economical govern- 
ment of the country depends ina great measure on the 
adherence to the native rule, and keeping intoxicating 
liquors out” (4588, 62). When in England judges and. 
magistrates utter such opinions, people agree, but add, What 
are we to do against use and wont, even when the customs 

‘are ruinous? It is so difficult to uproot them, for they 
have long had the sanction of law. * But in the case of 
Bechuanaland, our administrators seemed determined to 
introduce this custom, against the openly-expressed wishes 
of the chiefs, and ignoring the wise provision made in the 
Order of Council to meet such cases as this. As a matter 
of fact, I learn that there are. now not only hotels, but. 
mere drinking-canteens in Mafiking. I am aware that 
the law nrohihite the sale of this drink to natives. For 
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the administration of Bechuanaland? If yot in view 
of the violation of the law by natives, or by Europeans 
acting in concert with them, these places have been opened 
and licensed for the Police Force which is sent to 
Bechuanaland for its protection. It was the opinion of 
Sir Charles Warren that the open sale of liquor to a 
military or police force in such circumstances was a 
nuisance in every way, and the greatest unkindness to the 
men. The men are there for a purpose; they are not there 
to test moot points as to their “right” to eat this or drink 
that; and to do them justice, there are not usually many 
“sea-lawyers” among them. Strong drink being what it 
is, it ought to be in the hands of the officers in charge of 
the force, and not an article of free sale to men engaged in 
such delicate and important work as that of a Border 
Police Force. I am not advocating mere asceticism, but 
true manliness, and true kindness to such as have a special 
weakness, The fact is, service in such a force, under wise 
yguidance, rfight enable a man to overcome evil habits; 
having open air, in a splendid climate, plenty of exercise, 
and a copious supply of good food. I am well aware that 
such a force does not exist for the sake of its men; I am 
aware that the Force and its regulations exist for the 
benefit, of Bechuanaland. But I am clearly 6f opinion that 
the regulation of strongdrink in the Force, and the suppres- 
sion of open canteens, supported almost entirely by the 
Border Police Force, are measures equally in the interest of 
the peace of Bechuanaland, and of the members of the Force 
as individuals, Those who hold other views will say they do 
not tolerate drunkenness, and that the men agree on enter- 
ing, that they shall be liable, for such offences, to summary 
dismissal from the Force, and that this is rigidly carried out. 
But who is benefited by this process? Not the man—not 
the country or its inhabitants—only the canteen-keeper, and 
those speculators who may be at his back. 
On our return to Kanye from the north, after careful 
explanation of the objects of the Protectorate, Haseitsiwe 
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save that it contained a proposed method of requiting Her 
Majesty's Government for establishing the Protectorate, by 
granting to Her Majesty a . large tract of unoccupied land 
belonging to the tribe. .Submission to “the Queen’s Govern- 
ment and obedience to her laws were plainly guaranteed; 
and it was asked that the native law forbidding the intro-, 
duction of strong drink into the country should be retained, * 
and that the land set apart for the Queen’s subjects should 
be occupied by the owners of the land, and not be kept | 
unoccupied by speculators; in other words, that the unsale- 
ableness of land should remain the custom of the country 
in the meantime. It was also stipulated by the chief that 
his people should be allowed to go on hunting in this wide 
country while it was unoccupied and while the game lasted. 
And further, the chief wanted to have a voice with reference 
to those who were granted farms by Her Majesty's officers. 
This probably meant nothing more than that the chief 
wished to place his local knowledge of men at the service 
of Her Majesty’s Government, with the object of preventing 
the misappropriation of land. The proposals of Haseitsiwe 
were practical and business-like, and such as would save 
the country from disturbance and filibustering. I do not 
know whether they have fallen to the ground or not; I 
suppose no one knows. 

Leaving Kanye, we passed through the lovely country 
between it and Molepolole, the town of the Bakwena. 
Sechele, the chief of this tribe, had had the advantage.of the 
teaching and the example in his town for many years of Dr. 
Livingstone, the ruins of whose Mission House at Kolobeng, 

‘are still to be geen. Returning on one occasion from a visit 
to the Colony, he found that house broken up, his books and 
medicines destroyed and scattered about the premises, by a 
commando from the Transvaal. Dr. Livingstone took steps 
to have the actions of the Transvaal burghers brought under 
the notice of Her Majesty’s Government. He considered 
that his losses could not be covered by £300; but the 
question which he brought forward was the greater one of 
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which, Dr. Livingstone -shewed, they were not observing. 
This representation $f.“ a certain Mr. David Livingstone’! 
was taken no notice of by Her Majesty's Government— 
no expostulation was’ then addressed to the Transvaal, such 
as that of Sir George Grey, which in 1858 saved Kuruman 
to: the natives, and the free highway into the. interier-to 
England, In these circumstances—regarding the country 
as abandoned by England, and in the hands of borderers, 
to whom had -been given. independence and recognition 
and no defined boundaries, and no doubt impelled by 
a noble desire to find other highways by which Chris- 
tianity and civilisation might reach the interior of Africa— 
“Mr. David Livingstone” abandoned the unequal conflict 
on the border of the Transvaal, yoked in his oxen to the 
lumbering waggon, and turned their heads in the direction 
of the then unknown interior of Africa, For years he 
~ struggled unknown as a Christian explorer, supported with 
large-mindedness by a noble Society whose work was prim- 
arily that of a Missionary Society, till success crowned his 
heroic efforts, and he was “a Mr. David Livingstone” no 
more. In thus seeking new mission fields, and new routes 
to them, Dr. Livingstone left behind him unsolved the great 
problem as to the contact of Europeans and natives in South 


’ Africa, 


In the interviews which took place between Sir Charles 
Warrdn and the chief Sechele and his council at Molepolole, 
there Was a feeling of doubt and opposition which, I was 
privately assured by one whose local rank and ability gave 
him the fullest means of knowing, had been encouraged by 
men living in the Transvaal. I, of course, do not mean the : 
Transvaal Government: President Kruger would be war- 
ranted in saying—as he did in several other cases—that he 
knew nothing of this effort; and yet there it was, and these 
people published to, the world that Sechele had declined: all 
.offers of Protection, and that a body of Goshenites held them~ 
selves ready to support that'chief! Had Sebele, the chief's 
eldest son, been the source of authority at Molepolole, these 
intrigues micht have cbtained a little better footing: although 
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to go so far astray as to propose active opposition to the Im- 
perial Government or to make commoa ¢ause with the people 
of Goshen. It became quite evident that Sechele and the 
Bakwena tribe were not willing to be such facile tools of 
freebooters as Moshette and Massow and their people had 
been. oS 4 
The Bakwena headmen, and. notably- Khosilintsi; next 
brother in rank to Sechele, and the real ruler of the ‘tribe, 
expressed pleasure in the coming of Sir Charles Warren, 
and the friendship of the Queen’s Government,—going back ~ 
and illustrating his speech by what had happened to them 
during and since the time Dr. Livingstone was with them. 
He said they were English, and they were thankful for - 
the friendship of the English. But as. to this Protection, 
what was it? They did not know what it .was, and 
how could they say they liked it? Sebele, the chief's 
son, went further, and wanted to decline it—saying that 
the “steenbok” (a little antelope) had- no strength, and 
yet there were always “steenboks”—God t®ok care ‘ef 
-thiem. .The older men rebuked the young chief gor this- 
speech : they all saw, of course, that he was arguing, not in 
the interests of the tribe, but in his own interests as its 
prospective chief; for if this English Protection came, when 
was he to rule as chief? Having heard all his headmen, 
Sechele said he agreed with what -his brother Khosilintst 
had said about being English; but he considered English 
Protection was still a thing that needed explanation. Sir 
Charles Warren should dry the tears of the chiefs in the 
south—especially of Montsioa and Haseitsiwe, whose cattle 
. had been taken, and whose men had been shot down, in 
défencé of the Protectorate, and after-it-had been proclaimed. 
If it were a true Protectorate and gave even-handed justice, 
he was for it; but these things had to be shown first in our 
dealings farther south. These were the opinions of «a chief 
who was a sincere admirer of the English—another con- 
demnation of our vacillation. This discussion of the 
question took place on our northward journey to Shoshong. 
: As we approached Sechele’s on our way south, we 
learned that a rumour was abroad that the General’s ~party 
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were to-be attacked or captured from the Transvaal, and 
that Lentshwe’s people ‘at Motshodi were in the plot. The 
news had been telegraphed to headquarters at Mafiking, and 
Colonel Walker, the officer commanding, had quietly taken 
the necessary precautionary measures. A letter to Sir 
Charles Warren from Scchele, solemnly warning him of his 
danger and of the general badness of the chief Lentshwe at 
_ Motshodi, and of Sechele’s wish to do the right thing, made 
pretty evident the source and the objects of this rumour. 
When Sechele was afterwards questioned as to the sources of 
hig information, and when he found that general statements 
would not suffice, he mentioned two post-rumners belonging 
to his own tribe who had carried the mail to Shoshong - 
through Motshodi. But when these mefi were examined, 
their statements did not tally with those of Sechele. In 
fact, it was generally agreed that as to this alleged rumour 
there was great appropriateness in the name “Such a lie” 
(Sechele) which my punning friend coined for him. 

On our’ return from Shoshong, however, we found that 
Sechele and the Bakwena had considerably changed their 
views as to the advantage of the Protectorate. The action 
of Khame had no-doubt considerable influence with them, 
although as an older man Sechele would be the last to’ 

_ admit that he was following the lead of one whom he still 
called a child, although that “child”-has children and 
grandchildren. Taking a great interest in the Bakwena 
clan, and knowing that Sechele was naturally an inveterate 
intriguer, I now placed myself at the disposal of chief and 
headmen to discuss the Protectorate—what it meant and what 
it did not mean. We drew maps on the sand with walking- 
sticks, and overlapping claims were brought forward with 
great earnestness. Sechele was specially anxious that his” 
title to a certain distant tract of country should be recog- 
nised—a district, he said, which he was willing to hand over 
entirely to-Her Majesty’s Government. Khame had already 
offered the same tract or the greater portion of it to the Queen. 
Possibly the ,old chief, who knew this, wished to have the 
pleasure and excitement of marshalling his argument$ in, 
opposition to thosé of-Khame. I told him, however, that, 
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as far as I knew, all outlying boundaries would be matter 
for gfter-consideration by Her Majesty's Government; it 
was‘for him to. define-what-he clgimedeas his country, and 
from that:to apportion to, his people what: they were using, 

- and what they needed, and sanction the occupancy of the . 
rest by: Europeans. This policy, clearly explainéd in his 
own language, was fully agreed to by perhaps the most 
pragmatical man in Bechuanaland—the chief Sechele-—and 
by his brothers andsons, Within their own district, Sechele 

- wighed to. rule over his people; but he and his’ headmen 

“were willing to hand over to Her Majesty’s Government the 
whole of the‘unoccupied part of their country, which was 
defined first in the sand with our sticks, and afterwards on 
paper in a document signed by the chief and headmen 
(4688, 47). .« Térritozial Government” from the native side 
had thus “seoured the"approval of the Bakwena chief and 
council ; and. clearer-headed people will not be found in the 
country, with just that amount of prejudice, and cqntact with 
enemies of the Imperial Government, which made their 
hesitency and their arguments of great interest, : 

_ One day, after our airival at Molepolole from Kanye, the 
chief Sechele brought certain travellers from the north to the 
General's tent, that they might themselves communicate their 
news, and be cross-questioned as to the sources of their in- 
formation, ‘This is a custom everywhere followed in these 
regions—strangers on arrival invariably proceed to the chief’s 
court-yard and tell their news ; and on this occasion, Sechele 
honoured his guests by at once despatching them to tell the 
news to the General.” From telegrams and daily papers, we 
were now reduced to this primitive method of obtaining in-’ 
formation—the reports of travellers on foot. On this occa- 
sion the native couriers informed us that a war- party of 
Matebele had taken the field, and, it was supposed, were 
going to attack Khame. The report was so far correct, as we 
found afterwards, that the war-party was abroad, but had gone 
across Khame’s hunting-country, and made for Lake Nghabe, 
where the Matebele were repulsed by the Bechuana under 
the young chief Moremi; and a mere remnant of the war- 
party returned to Matebeleland without captives, without 
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cattle, decimated by fever and by hunger, and disgraced. 
Sir Charles, although anxious personally to visit the im- 
portant town of Shoshong, was arranging not to do so, but to 
return southward from Molepolole, When, however, this re- 
port reached him, he resolved to delay his return to Mafiking, 
and to visit Shoshong. He was not accompanied. by an 
army, and he did not anticipate fighting ; but to have quietly 
returned southward on hearing a report of Khame’s danger, 
and at the same time have sent on messengers to assure 
that chief, by word of mouth, of something which we were 
calling Queen’s Protection, was a course of action repugnant ~ 
to Sir Charles’s mind, as it would have been to the mind of 
any British officer. So orders were given to make ready 
for the journey from Molepolole to Shoshong. 

It was thought advisable to leave the mules at Mole- 
polole, and to employ oxen only, for the coach, and for the 
waggons with food, forage, tents, etc. By taking this course 
we obviated the necessity of taking so many waggons, as 
mules require artificial forage when doing hard and continu- 
ous work, whereas oxen can do a fair day’s work with only the 
grass which they pick up at outspanning time. After consider- 
able discussion, it was decided to take the eastern road lead-' 


ing past Motshodi and along the Notwani River till near its - - 


junction with the Marico River, where the Shoshong™ road, 
leaving the river, proceeds northward. As long as we were 
travelling with Major Edwards, that officer took charge of the 
trekking—when to inspan and when to outspan. The road 
led through very dense thorn-trees on the Notwani—quite 
a different country from that of South Bechuanaland, Our 
coach got sadly scratched by the thorns, Nothing could 
be piled on the top of the vehicle any more ; and soon the 
ornamental trappings were transferred to the cruel thorn 
branches on each side of the road. The pace of the oxen was . 
only some three miles an hour; that of the mules was between 
four and five miles an hour. It was necessary also to per- 
form a good part of the “trekking” during the night, as it 
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had to span in and go on. Those on horseback did not need 
to leave the encampment for an hour and a half, or perhaps 
two hours longer. . But the blankets and rugs had to go on 
with the waggons, as it would have been cruel to load up a 
riding horse with such things. So, after the cup of cocoa or 
coffee, which was the signal to get up, you saw your bed 
neatly folded and packed away inside the coach, You could 
go on with the waggons if you liked at the pace of two and a 
half or three miles an hour in a bitterly cold morning, or you 
could lie down by the fire and try to fall asleep as you were ; 
or you could light your pipe and tell or listen to some yarn, 
until it was time to start. One officer usually coiled himself 
up into the very smallest compass, so that a Spanish mantle 
covered all except the huge boots which stuck out from the 
dark circle. Another got as nearly as possible inside, or 
rather below, the neighbouring warm bush, and seemed. com- 
fortable ; while others roasted themselves, Bushman fashion, 
first one side and then the other, till it was timg to mount 
herges and ride on. It was easy to see whether it was a 
novice or a traveller who had selected the site for the night’s 
fire and camping-ground. If the former (until experience 
taught him) an open space was chosen, without reference to 
the direction of the wind or the chances of shelter from tree 
or bush. After the horses had been knee-haltered, they- 
went to graze in charge of guards, while nearly every one, 
from choice or orderg, ¢ did something for the general comfort, 
The largest dead trees to be found in the neighbourhood were 
collected near the fire. Sometimes the fire was made at the 
root of one of those withered-up monarchs of the forest, 
when all hands would bring the tree down with a crash 
before turning in, lest during the night it should fall on the 
sleepers. We had more than one Canadian woodsman 
among us—mighty men to drive their axes into the trees ; 
but they never drove axes into harder timber than the 
motshwiri or white iron-wood of Bechuanaland. 

At Motshodi we had an interview with the young chief 
Lentshwe of the Bakhatla tribe, part of which is still in the 
Transvaal, whilst another part, long separated, lives at Gamo- 
shopa, under Pilani. Lentshwe was a little afraid of what 
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the Special Commissioner would say about his quarrel with 
Sechele. It appeared that his father, having asked and 
obtained permission,to enter Sechele’s country, afterwards 
refused to render, as a tenant, any tribute or recognition of 
any kind to that chief. Sechele attempted, as the owner of 
the country, to compel such recognition, but was defeated, 
and Lentshwe now held his position by force of arms. An 
exactly parallel case was that of Mokhosi, who had similarly 
opposed and repelled the forces of Haseitsiwe when they 
attacked him at Ramotsa on the Notwani River! Beyond 
expressing friendliness on the part of the Queen’s Govern- 
ment, and the wish that peace might be established on a 
permanent basis, the Special Commissioner felt that it would 
be entirely out of place to enter into the consideration of 
such questions. At Motshodi we were again in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Transvaal boundary-line as shown on the 
maps; but the country on this part of the Transvaal is 
largely unoccupied. Whilst some Transvaal burghers have 
mortgaged or sold their farms, and are looking out for others 
which they hope to get for nothing, it must never be for- 
gotten that the Transvaal itself has room for a much larger 
population than it now contains, Wide districts are said 
to be owned by individuals and by companies who have 
never even visited their property. Their taxes are paid by 
their local agents, and they are waiting till the price of land 
shall be higher. 

The ‘natives at Motshodi enjoy the ministrations of a. 
missionary sent from the Dutch Reformed Church—himeelf a 
Dutch-speaking Cape Colonist—and educated as a minister 
of the Dutch Reformed Church at Stellenbosch. They enjoy 
also the services as schoolmistress of a lady whose father 
and whose grandfather have done very much for the educa- 
tion and the uplifting of the Cape Colonists—by all of 
whom, and throughout South Africa, the name of Murray 





* During this fight some of Haseitsiwe’s men crossed the sandy river bed, 
which is here the Transvaal boundary-line, in pursuit of those who hai 
fought with them in Bechuanaland. The invasion of Bechuanaland by these 
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is justly revered and loved. We were unfortunate, however, 
in passing through Motshodi at a time when none of.these 
Christian workers were at home; a Conference at Pretoria 
of all connected with the Mission h&d called them away ; 
and no doubt with that duty would be combined the bring- 
ing home to this isolated corner of the annual supplies for 
the Mission family. The Christian party at Motshodi does 
not include Lentshwe, who, however, as we were told, does 
not oppose their efforts, I was much struck with the quiet, 
friendly, and intelligent conversation of several of the 
Christian Bakhatla who came to the waggons. As it had 
been rumoured that a journey to the north might be under- 
taken by some one connected with the Expedition, Mr. 
Brink had left orders with the servant in charge of his house 
that the party were to be supplied with firewood, or with 
any other convenience which his premises afforded. I was 
personally very glad that we had come across one of the 
mission stations of the Dutch Reformed Church——of which 
there are some twelve altogether, I had the utmost satis- 
faction in directing the special attention of the members of 
the Expedition to the subject, which was a surprise to many 
and the cause of much congratulation to all. It was felt 
on all hands that the community which supports Christian 
missions among the natives—not to speak of the Colonial | 
gentlemen and ladies who give their lives to this work— 
must be as much opposed to filibustering and lawless border 
outbreaks, as are the people of England. I have no doubt 
that as they become familiar with the friendly character of 
the natives, the value of the vast unoccupied territories, and 
the possibilities of expansion of Europeans under Imperial 
control, they will conscientiously and intelligently support 
such a scheme of Territorial Government as is recommended 
in these pages. 

Many were the questions which I had now to answer as 
to game, large and small—scarcely a trace of which can any 
longer be seen here. My replies were invariably “on 
ahead” or “some miles to the west.” The same answer was 
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the Notwani River, a single gnu or_wildebeest crossed the 
road some distance before us—chased,-some one afterwards 
said, by something which desisted. from following when it 
came near the road. ¢ This wildebeest fell to the rifle of one 
of the officers, and we had gnu-steaks for supper. This was 
a change from guinea-fowl, partridge, pheasant, and” smaller - 
birds which were to be found-along the road. Of course we 
were not hunters, and we were anxious to go as fast as the 
oxen would allow us—otherwise it would have been possible, 
no doubt, to find “those giraffes” about which there were 
so. many jokes, At Lotlaka, an old river-course which we 
came to one morning after leaving the Notwani River, it 
was announced by those who knew, that there was the fresh 
spoor of a lioness at the brackish fountain; she had drunk 
at it a short time before we came up. It was of course 
always necessary to ask permission to hunt guinca-fowl 
along the road-side. I think I never heard so many requests 
made as here to be allowed to “look for guinea-fowl ”; and I 
don’t think-those who went took their fowling-pieces, but 
their rifles on that occasion. If they were in search of the 
lioness, they did not find her—she must have heard ‘the un- 
usual noise of the waggon-drivers and conceived a “ super- 
stitious ” dread of staying there any longer. ‘ 
At Konoa, some eighteen miles south of Shoshong, 
which we reached in the evening, it was found that one of 
the party was missing, He was one of several who had 
gone forward in front of the waggons. Guns were fired, 
and search parties directed to proceed a short distance from ~ 
the camp, but not to go far, as the cattle-posts of the 
Bamangwato were all round Konoa, and the lowing of the 
cattle, and even the voices of the herds, could be heard from. 
our camp; so that it was judged the wanderer, if he left the 
large waggon-road, must necessarily find his way to one or 
other of those cattle stations. Next morning our friend 
made his appearance in good time, and reported that he 
had carried his explorations farther than he had thought— 
had been benighted ; but, in answer to unofficial questions, 
treated with disdain the ides that he had haan Inct an hed 
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questioning or further inquiry. When our party returned 
to Konoa on our southward joumney, a number of the 
Bamangwato people living at. the various cattle stations 
came to see Sir Charles, and to greet their old teacher. 
They seated themselves in/a semicircle on the ground. By, 
and by’I heard one strapping young fellow say to his 
comrades, “Shall I tell them about the white man who was 
lost ?” 

Several answered, “ Yes, do tell,” evidently regarding the 
promised story as very amusing, 

An older man said, “I have been looking all round 
for our white man, but don’t see him; he is perhaps lost 
again.” 

“Ts it not said that some have been left behind, and 
that they are going on to Matebeleland?” was the reply of 
one of the herdboys, who had probably been recently in 
Shoshong, and had heard of the proposed arrangements 
concerning Major Edwards’s party. 

The one who had first, spoken, and who was an excel- 
lent mimic, then shouted out, in imitation of a European’s 
broken pronunciation of Sechuana, “Sechele-tsela, tsela- 
Sechele ”——adding a too common English expletive, to indi- 
cate the white man’s impatience at his own linguistic efforts, 
or the stupidity of those who could not understand him. This 
was what our young friend had said_on the occasion when he 
was not lost, only taking observations, “ Sechele, the road ; the 
road, Sechele ; ” The voice and attitude were 80 
well imitated that those of our party sitting near me, who 
. could not, of course, understand a word of the introductory 
- narrative, were able at once to make out the drift of the 
story which was being told, or rather acted. It seems that 
so persistent and even peremptory were the demands of our 
friend to know the “ Sechele road,” that a party were about to 
start and put him on the western road to Sechele’s, when, 
fortunately, they heard the waggon-whip or the firing of the 
guns at Konoa, and declined to take any step whatever. 
The wrath of our young explorer must now have been very 
great, judging from the manner in which it was depicted to 
us. There was, however, no remedy—the natives would do 
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nothing till, daylight came. His case was not a bad one; 
there was plenty of milk, sweet and sour, for his -sitpper, and 
# place was given him where be could sleep. *. Placed on his 
way by his friends and hosts, it was. easy for the explorer 

.f0 find the camp, as he did, early next, morning. The fact 
was, he had passed Konoa the evening before, without Noticing 
the large pool of water there—had wandered much too far 
westward, so that when he luckily stumbled on a cattle-post, 
the herds thought of the western “Sechele road” rather than 
the eastern one, on which we were travelling; and had his 
peremptory demands been acceded to, he would have found 
himself: in the morning on another road altogether, and 
some twenty miles from his camp. It was fortunate for 
him that, although lost, he was found by friendly people, 

’ who took a calmer view of his position than he did himself. 
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CHAPTER II 
SIR CHARLES WARREN AT SHOSHONG 


AT Shoshong we had almost reached the most northerly 
European scttlement. To the north-cast, there are the 
English missions and trading stations in Matebeleland. But 
to the north there is nothing till you reach the’ English 
tradiag station of Pandamatenka, a short distance south of the 
Zambesi, the goods for which are supplied from the south bid 
Shoshong. There are also the mission station’ of the Paris 
Missionary Society in the Barotse Valley, between the effluents 
of the Zambesi. Farther north still, there is the residence 
of Mr. Arnot, a Scotch evangelist, unconnected with any 
Missionary Society, and able, through his own resources and 
God's help, to carry on his solitary, self-imposed, and 
Christian labours, at his most distant European residence. . 
Having crossed the Zambesi, however, Mr. Arnot now com- 
municates with Europe chiefly by way of the west coast. 
The French missionaries, on the other hand, retain a close 
connection between the Barotse Valley and South Africa, 
Their staff of native evangelists is supplied by volunteers from 
the churches which were planted in Basutoland some fifty 
years ago by the Evangelical Christians of France. M. 
Coillard, the able and devoted head of thé Zambesi Mission, 
laboured both in Basutoland and in Bechuanaland, and is well 
known not only to the Protestant churches of France, but to 
missionary circles in Great Britain. The Paris Soctety has a 
station at Seleka’s, due east of Shoshong. It was members 
of this Mission who were, some years ago, refused permission 
by the Transvaal Government to pass through the Transvaal 
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country, for the purpose of carrying the Gospel to the heathen 
beyond. Thus the descendants of the Huguenots, who, as 
South African borderers, have had little contact with the 
Christian world for generations, did not recognise as 
brethren, or sympathise with, the actual! descendants of 
Huguenots from France itself, when they appeared as 
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+. eyangelists of that Church for which their common an- 


cestors had suffered and died. The Paris Society carries*on f 
its labours in Basutoland, under Her Majesty’s Govern- ; 
ment; and its evarigelists . ing on thé Zambesi ‘are ‘ 
cotistgaithy visited and |. from Basutoland. “Bhe j 

a 


Zambesi is thus shown in a practice to be the natural limit of — ~ 
Austral Africa. ; 
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Shoshong and its neighbourhood had been the scene of the 
justly famous Roualeyn Gordon Cumming’s hunting exploits, 
and, strangely enough, an officer in Sir. Charles Warren’s party 
at Shoshong was closely related to ‘the old family of the 
Cummings of Altyre, of which the intrepid African hunter was 
ason. Having been asked if any of the people still remem- 
bered Gordon Cumming, I was able to produce two brothers 
—now old men—who had been his trusted servants and 
guides, accompanying him not only to the hunting-field, but — 





MOLALNYANA, 


also in his journeys to the Cape Colony. Molai, the elder, 
and Molainyana, the younger of the two brotliers, were. 
pleased to see any one related to their old master, of whose" 
mighty deeds* they are still fond of speaking. The sketches, 
taken on the spot by an officer, partake, I need hardly say, 
of the nature of caricatures. They, all the same, vividly recall : 
thevoriginals as they stood at our camp at Shoshong. 

The chief Khame was not aware of our proximity to 
Shoshong, so that on our arrival we found ‘he had ridden 
outs for a short distance in another direction, On his 
return he expressed great pleasure that Sir Charles Warren 
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had himself come north. He had heard that Major Edwards 
was deputed to visit the chiefs, but was glad that Sir Charles 
had come personally. |He contradicted the report which had 
reached us at Sechele’s town as to the attack of the Mate- 
bele, and said that for more than twenty years the Matebele 
had never tried to assail Shoshong, or to conquer the 











PREMISES OF NATIVE TEACHER AT SELEKA’S, 


Bamangwato, although they had passed through distant 
parts of his hunting-grounds on their way to and from « 
Lake Nghabe. Soon after the arrival of the patty, a 
finé ox from the chief was driven to the encampment, With 
the message that this was some food for Sir Charles and his 
young men after their long journey. 

Khame produced the most favourable impression upon 
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every one by his quiet and sincere manners, It became 
quite evident that he possessed the affection and respect of 
his people, and the Europeans at Shoshong were all of 
one opinion as to his goodness and”uprightness as a chief. 

The Rev. J. D. Hepburn, who had been my fellow-missionary 
here, and who had since carried on the work with so much 
earnestness and success, both at Shoshong and at Lake 
Nghabe, was absent from his station at the date of our visit, 
having gone to attend the Missionary Committee delibera- 
tions at Kuruman. We found that the Rev. Edwin Lloyd, 

_ @ young missionary, had recently arrived from England. He 
was engaged in house-building, and in the acquisition of the 
Sechuana language, dedicating another young life to the’ 
noble work of the pioneer evangelist. It was somewhat 
singular that, although we had now visited four mission 
stations, we had found no missionary at home except Mr. 
Lloyd. It was the time of the meetings of the Conference 
or Committee; but there were many jokes on the subject, 

and on the supposed “good time” which the missionaries , 
would be having at Pretoria or at Kuruman. There was — 
_one satisfaction about it, that no adverse critic of the business 
transacted by Sir Charles Waren in North "Bechuanaland 
could point out .that it had been carried through by the 

influence and help of the various missionaries, and that the . 
natives did not really want the Protectorate, This is the 

line adopted by those who are vexed to see peaceful settle- . 

* ments, especially such as would secure the natives in the 

possession of their land. 

There was a very high wind the first night we weye at 
Shoshong. Our encampment was in an open unprotected 
space, ‘which received the full force of the gale. Tent- 
pegs and flaps were loosened, and the noise became 
something special. In one tent, which was shared by 
two, the noise was so great that one of the’ occu- 
pant8 “took up his bed” and went outside; the other 
remgined behind, cogitating, amid the noise and clatter of 
the storm, the stirring events of the twenty-five years 
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brought me to that creaking, clattering ‘tent at Shoshong— 
on “special service” with Her Majesty's Special Commis: 
sioner? TI shall not trouble the reader with my cogita- 
tions, save to record that I felt assured, as I lay there, that 
I was at Shoshong as I had been in England, in Bechuana- 
land, and in the Cape Colony, in furtherance of one great 
work which God would establish in His own time—the 
péaceful opening up of South Africa under Her Majesty’s 
Government. 
The Special Commissioner and Khame had interviews of 
a more’ or less informal character before the subject of the 
Protectorate was brought before the tribe. Khame spoke 
to the General of. the visit of some German gentlemen a 
few mouths before, whose object appeared to the English 
traders at Shoshong to be semi-political and semi-com- 
mercial. In Khame’s country, as in Matebeleland, there is 
no German trade; and there never has been any but English 
’ trade, which is now open and established as far as the Zam- 
besi, Since Dr. Livingstone visited Khame’s father on ox- 
back some forty years ago, the increasing trade of North 
Bechuanaland has been exclusively in the hands of English 
houses. Only two articles made out of England have driven 
English manufacturers out of the Bechuanaland market— 
American axes and American ploughs ; all other articles sup- 
plied to the trade in Bechuanaland are of English manufac- 
ture. It seems, however, that the German visitor to Shoshong 
of the previous year threw out some hints about an associa- 
tion which he hoped to form in Berlin to push German trade 
in Rechuanaland. As the country is already thoroughly 
well supplied with English goods, for which there is a 
steady demand, it is difficult to see how the commercial 
part of this project would pay its Berlin projectors. It 
seems easier to follow its political aspect, First form your 
Berlin and Bechuanaland Trading Company, and then, 
whatever its commercial gains or losses, Prince Bismarck 
will be able to “ protect German trade” in North Bechuana- 
land—a trade which in this instance has been for forty 
years exclusively in the hands of the English. The visit 
of General Warren to Khame had nothing in it inimical 
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to any European Power. The visit arose in connection 
with the management of the extended Bechuanaland Protec- 
* torate, and from the-Special Commissioner’s praiseworthy 
anxiety to see and understand the country and people thus 
. placed under our care. Then, again, nothing is more 
natural than that Khame, a Christian chief, whose religious 
teachers have been Englishmen, whose traders have been 
chiefly English, and whose town and country are cotistantly 
visited by a succession of English travellers and hunters, 
should form a favourable opinion of the English people and 
the English Government. That Khame entertains tiis high 
opinion there can be no-doubt. That it is a sincere and, 
as the chief thinks, a well-grounded opinion, is evident from 
his action in inviting the English Government into his 
country, and in trusting himself and his people to the 
honourable character of the English people and English 
Government. It is not often that such confidence is ex- 
pressed by the less civilised in a more powerful and highly 
civilised Government. It is surely better tc be thus wel-. 
comed by a friendly chief than to regard him and his people 
as our “natural enemies,” and to shoot them down first and 
then occupy the country which we have made desolate. 

Before I had been long at Shoshong, Khame expressed to 
me his great satisfaction that I was one of the “ English” 
party. Nine years had elapsed-since I had parted. from 
my pupil and friend, and from the Bamangwato. They had 
been in good hands after my departure, and while I ex- 
pected to be remembered by some of the people, I had no 
anticipation of the warmth of the reception awaiting me, 
and I have pleasure in mentioning it as showing the 
character“of the people. Khame said to me in his quiet 
way, “When year after year passed and you remained at 
Kuruman, we came to have no hope of seeing you again. 
When we heard you had entered the service of Government 
we thought there was even less prospect than before; but 
when I heard that you were with General Warren, and 
that the English were to send messengers to me to speak to 
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and my heart says, if you now appear at a time when we . 


thought of you as so far from us, may we notlope to see 
you again? Your coming now is to my heart an argument 
that you will come again.” It is pleasant to hear such 
words of attachment after sixteen years’ intercourse, succeeded 
by nine years’ separation, The same sentiments evidently 
animated the people. It was indeed pleasant to have native 
men and women holding up little children to look over the 
hedge as we passed, and saying, “There he is,—that one; 
that is our teacher; now you have seen Makence.” It 
was quite evident that the children had heard of “ Makence” 
before, 

Among the old men of the tribe was one whom I well 
knew, and of whom I was told that he had for some time 
been giving the chief great trouble in the town, Many 


wondered what position he would take up with reference - 


to the Protectorate and the action of Khame. Wheh the’ 
time came for this old man to sign the paper in the khotla, . 
he called out-to me to come and write his name for him 
while he made his cross, adding that he had no hesitation 
in taking a course which I recommended. The action of 
this man recalled many scenes of a somewhat difficult and 
eventful life as a missionary. among an ignorant people. 
” He ‘ésented the old-world native element in the town, 
and the missionary is of ceurse an opponent of the heathen- 
ism and old-world ways to which they cling. But he is 
not the less a sympathetic friend of the people themselves, 
who usually recognise this; and while they “come short,” 
as they would say, of accepting his heavenly message, they 
in many cases bestow their regard and their confidence 
upon the messenger himself as a friendly man. 

T need not say that many exciting but almost forgotten 
passages of my former life at Shoshong were brought back 
to my recollection by this visit. I remembered how I had 
lived through tribal feuds and wars at Shoshong, and had 
more than once helped to make peace, and bring about - 
reconciliation. It had been my duty to attend to the 
wounded when they had come to blows. On one occasion 
T saved a man’s life who,-in the midst of a fight, had fled 
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for refuge to my house, pursuers being close behind him. 
Giving up his gun, bandolier, and powder-flask to his pur- 
suers, as he was now “a dead man,” I refused to give up 
the man himself, because he had got within the walls of my 
house; and I was God’s servant and the friend of both 
sides. After some demur, the men recognised my position 
and my claim, and left the man safe in my house. In my 
storeroom at Shoshong I have had entrusted to me, at the 
same time, the property of two rival chiefs. When one 
was’ expelled or fled, the victor has received his own 
. Property, and in one instance did not even ask for his 
tival’s money, although he knew it was in my hands, In 
another, the victorious chief asked but did’ not press for it; 
, and on each occasion I was able to hand over the property 
entrusted to me to its owner. On another occasion, while 
firing was going on, I entered the town to secure the 
property of absent Englishthen and remove it to my own 
premises, and firing ceased while I was thus employed with 
my servants. In the same way, I was able to remove a 
troop of cattle belonging to an Englishman from the care 
of those. who were fighting, and place them with my.own 
cattle, where they were perfectly safe, although war and. 
cattle-lifting were going on all round. , 
When I first came to Shoshong I received a letter 
the nearest Transvaal veldt-cornet, informing me-that it -tas 
the law of the Transvaal Republic that a missionary must 
first receive the sanction of the Transvaal Government before 
settling among the natives. Considering the position of 
Shoshong on the map, the reader will see at once the policy 
of the Transvaal with reference to supremacy in the interior 
of South Africa. This letter was no doubt meant to put me 
in the awkward dilemma of either acknowledging the claim 
of the Transvaal to the Bamangwato country, by asking 
Transvaal permission to take up my residence at Shoshong, 
or of asserting the independence of the native chief, and 
repudiating the claim of the Transvaal. I wrote no reply ; 
», but having occasion soon after to visit the Transvaal for 
' supplies, I made a point of at once waiting upon the veldt- 
cornet who had written the letter, and purchased from him 
VOL, II, og 8 
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some of mf supplies for the year. I waited-for iii to make 
some reference tg his ‘letter addressed to me, but he made 
no reference to it whdteyer. Of course I followed so good an 
example, and was silent on the subject also; and never heard 
more of it, I thus escaped expressing an opinion on a 
question which did not belong to me as a missionary. In 
a few years after going to reside at Shoshong, I was on 
general friendly terms’ with the inhabitants of the Transvaal 
districts adjoining | Bechiianaland, and was welcome in any 
house where I was known. This line of remark looks like 
~boasting, and perhaps it is so. But. even an apostle gave , 
way to the temptation so far as to declare truthfully what 
he was, and what he had been; in answer to those who - 
maligned and misrepresented him. And so, having lived 
many years among turbulent and plotting men in a disturbed 
* country, and having lived there only as a peacemaker and an 
acknowledged friend of all, I leave the two or ‘three would-- 
be politicians who have traduced me to explain how one who 
had often, ih the course of twenty-five years, a most difficult 
and delicate part to perform, became all at once, in the 
same country and among the same people, “injudicious,” 
“ mischievous,” “a firebrand,” and so on. 

The first formal interview between Sir Charles Warren 
and the chief Khame, his headmen, and tribe took place Ca 
the 12th May. The- Special Commissioner announced 
the boundaries of the Protectorate on the west and on the 
north. What was the 22d degree of latitude ? it was asked, 
When told whereabouts it would be on the ground, there 
was curiosity and amusement on the part of the people, but 
disappointment as well as surprise on the part of the chief. 
Could a man be cut in two? Could a man or a house be 
protected and only half of it be attended to? He wanted 
much to know why his country should be cut in two, and, 
if divided, why just at that line, and why without any local 
inquiry or consultation. He declared that the 22d degree 
represented nothing in the Bamangwato country; and he 
trusted that the definition of the Protectorate would be 
changed by Her Majesty’s Government,.so as to include all 
his country and not part of it. : 
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Khame’s brothers and headmen spoke freely in the 
public courtyatd on this public business, affer the manner 
of the tribe. They were unanimous in welcoming the 
Protectorate, and also in speaking against the white man’s 
drink, and their dread of the white man’s law as to the 
sale of land. Of course by the sale.of land they meant _ 
the land which they claimed for their own use; they were 
no doubt going upon what they knew of the ‘disposses- 
sion of native landowners farther south, and the fear that 
this might be repeated in their own case. Sir Charles 
Warren thoroughly agreed with the Bamangwato chief and 
headmen in wishing to exclude drink from fheir country, and 
to make the lands in actual possession and occupation of the 
tribe unsaleable. The question then arose as to the expense 
of the Protectorate. How was it to be defrayed ? Sir Charleg - 
pointed out that what Her Majesty's Government meant to’ 
bestow upon the tribe and the country was protection; aiid” 
that people might be asked to contribute towards the 
practical local working of a Government which brought such 
a great blessing as stable and assured peace. In reply Khame 
acquiesced in the reasonableness of this co-operation, arid 
pointed in general terms to the largeness of the Bamangwato 
.territory, and his willingness to set aside part of it at once 
for the use of Her Majesty’s Government. Pointing to the 
large council-yard of the tribe ‘which was filled with 
men, Khame said; “Although we are numerous, the country 
is very great, and stretches out in all directions. What we 
want,” added the chief, “ is to go forward and improve, and I 
think we can do so if we are wisely connected with the 
English, for after we have seen your ways, we shall adopt 
some of them. But at first we shall not be able to under- 
stand, as we do not know how you would take possession of 
a country like this; bit we are willing to be taught by the 
English how to manage a country like this, and we put 
confidence in the way they do these things.” Sir Charles 
Warren closed the first meeting by remarking that he was 
much pleased with what the chief had said; that it was 
evident he.had the wellbeing of his people at heart; and 
that he (Sir Charles) had great pleasure in making the 
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acquaintance of such aman. “TI can assure you,” said Sir 
Charles, “that it is the wish of the Queen and the people of 
England that your interests should be protected and your 
lands not unduly narrowed. I am aware that your hunting- 
ground is being denuded of game, and some parts of it will 
soon cease to be of the value it has been to you, and I am 
prepared to bring for the consideration of Her Majesty a 
scheme by which these parts of the country may be utilised 
for the furtherance of the Protectorate, It is desirable 
that we should know how far your garden-lands and grazing- 
grounds extend; and with regard to your hunting-ground, 
how far some parts are more valuable than others. I am 
prepared to make such representations to Her Majesty as 
will accord with your views. Jor myself,” added Sir Charles, 
“the only wish I have is to make the Protectorate a real. 
one, and thus ensure the progress of the country.; 

Next day the adjourned meeting was resumed in the 
“khotla ” or public courtyard of Shoshong. To the surprise 
of his English visitors, this Bechuana chief, living so far 
away in the interior of the country, had arrived at an intelfi- 
gent and practical conclusion as to what he and his ‘people 
ought to do for their safety and their future improvement. 
The chief produced a map, which it was understood had. 
been drawn for him by one of the European residents at 
Shoshong, which showed roughly but clearly enough the 
country claimed by Khame and his people as Bamangwato 
territory. Inthe map also was shown a smaller block of - 
country which the chief wished to retain for the use of the 
tribe, including the Basilika and the Machwapong, lying to 
the east. Khame then produced a written statement, of 
which he handed an English translation to the Special 
Commissioner, along with the sketch of the Bamangwato 
country. 

The first part of this “remarkable document,” as it was 
called by a leading English paper, contained the chief's thanks 
for the Protectorate of the Queen, and his cession of juris- 
diction, not only in the part of the country to be peopled by 
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document, which seems to have been overlooked by adverse 
critics in Capetown, was very much in the form in Which 
Mankoroane and Montsioa had ceded jurisdiction in their 
tertitories in the previous year. Khame’s words Were as 
follow (4588, 45) :-— ; 


“T, Khame, chief of the Bamangwato, with my younger brothers 
and heads of my town, express my gratitude at the &ming“of the 
messenger of the Queen of England, and for the announcement to me 
of the Protectorate, which has been established by the desire of the 
Queen, and which has come to help the land of the’ Bamangwato also. 
I give thanks for the wérd of the Queen which I have heard, and I 
accept of (receive) the friendship and protection of the Government of 
England within the Bamangwato country. Further, I give to the 
Queen to make ‘laws and to change them in the country of the 
Bamangwato, with reference to-both black and white. Nevertheless, I 
am not baffled in the government of my own town, or in deciding cases 
among my own. people according to custom ; but, again, I do not refuse 
help in these offices,” . 


Khame also undertook to do all public work required-in 
his people’s district at their expense under the superintendence 
and: -by the direction of the Local Commissioher. He also 
pledgedtevery able-bodied man as available for the defétice 
of the-country ; and stated that he expected that the white 
settlers. who came in would be all of them available i in “the” 
same way—the final appeal, when unitedly they had done 
their best, being to the protection and help of the Queen, 
His words on these important points are :— 


“That which IJ am also willing to contribute is to make due 
arrangements for the country of the lands and cattle stations of the 
Bamangwato, whether as to roads or bridges or schools or other suit- 
able objects. And, further, I shall be ready along with my people to 
go out all of us to fight for the country alongside the English ; to stop 
thoge who attack or to go after them on the spoor of stolen stock. 
Further, I expect that the English people who come into the country 
shall protect it and fight for it, having provided themselves with horse 
and gun for the purpose. Having done this, without doubt if there 
came a great difficulty, we would appeal for help to our Queen in 
England.” 


Khame had for many years: been aware of the advantages 
to-his people which the English had brought into his country. 
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books. The chief of course desired teaching’ and trading to 
go on'as before. But he warned the Special Commissioner 
that he was «aware there were men who would give them- 
selves out to g stranger as settlers, who were only hunters 
or trappers of game, although white men; and that he 
considered such men ought not to obtain the grant of a 
farm ;*for ifthey did, they would never improve it or work 
it, but would make it a convenient base of operation from 
which they would kill every kind of game, and when they 
had cleaned all out, then leave the country without improving 
it at all. On this subject the chief said :-— 


“The right kind of English settler in the country will be seen by 
his doings on his place. Some may make themselves out to be settlers 
for a time only while they are killing game, after which they would 
take their departure with what they had collected, having done nothing 
with their place, Therefore I propose that it be enacted that the 
English settler who newly arrives should build his house and cultivate 
his lands and show himself to be a true settler and worker and not a 
travelling trader. Those who shall be received in this country to 
become settlers ¢n it ought to be approved by the officer of the Queen 
appointed to this work, and I add, let us work together: let me also 
approve of those who are received.” 


Khame pressed upon the attention of Yhe Special 
Commissioner and Her Majesty’s Government the Bechuana 
laws concerning strong drink, and concerning the sale of 
land, to which he and his people attributed the disinheriting 
of the natives in the south of their holdings. He-said :— 

“T have to say that therere certain laws of my country which the 
Quygen of England fiffds in operation, and which are advantageous for 
my people, and I, wish that these laws should be established and not 
taken away by the Government of England. I refer to our law 
concerning intoxicating drinks, that they should not enter the country 
of the Bamangwato, whether among black people or white people. I 
refer further to our law which declares that the lands of the Bamang- 
wato are not saleable, I say this law also is good; let it be 
upheld and continue to be law among black feople and white 
people.” 


As was to have been expected, the attitude of Khame with 
reference to Cape brandy and other strong rink, although 
approved by Sir Charles Warren, was met with hostile 
* eriticisms and even jeers by Cape politicians, Whe-have since 
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removed all hindrances and taxes on the free production 
and sale of spirits in the Cape Colony! But, thank €od, 
this matter is in the hands of Her Majesty’s Goyernment— 
that is, in the hands of the English people ; and the ques- 
tion is—Is Bechuanaland to be flooded with Strong, drink, 
against the wish of those chiefs and people from whom we 
receive jurisdiction there? These matters must be taken 
in hand in England and Scotland, and must be seen through 
by lovers of justice and fair-play, who have the true pros- 
perity of South Africa at heart. 

It is easy to misapprehend Khame’s words concerning 
the sale of land. The chief was of course anxious that the 
white occupants of the country should be friendly and 
industrious people, who would value their farms and improve 
them. He did not wish the control of the grantees to leave 
the hands of Government for some time at least; whereas, 
if the grantees’ land was at once saleable, the protection of 
the country and its peace might be endangered, instead of 
being enhanced, by the influx of unsuitable men into the 


country as settlers. Of course, when a Government.sopens * 


up to public auction a block of Government farms, fd they 
may be bought by any man or body of men, Ho matter what 
their character or views, the Government, in that case, 
must be prepared to protect those purchasers or their tenants ; 
if they pay their taxes, they can claim Government protection. 
But Khame was thinking of a more rudimentary state of 
things, when every farmer would be expected, should there 
be necessity, to assist in the defence of the. country. 
In the one case the land would be bought from a stabi® 
Government exercising sovereignty ; in the other the sland 
would be granted in a protected native: territory under 
special conditions, , wes 

The boundaries of Khame’s country, as given by the 
chief, represent the facts of the tribe’s possession and use 
of the country, as well known to the chief, his headmen, 
and people. 1 have stated elsewhere that the Bechuana 
are not accustomed to draw a boundary-line, as this is 
kngyn to civilisél nations; but they know well the most 
distant poigis-of their country in any given direction, so 
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that it is no effort to draw a line from one of these most 
distant points to another, and thus enclose the country.of. 
the tribe. I was in this sense that Khame proceeded to . 
describe the limits of his country. He said :— 





“My country has got known boundary-lines. On the east the 
boundary is that of the Transvaal, going with the Limpopo until’ the 
Tolo River joins it, The Tolo is then the boundary, but I come. back 
to Makobe’s hill, and then go along the villages of the Makalaka, who 
live between me and the Matebele. From thence to the Gwai River 
till it falls into the Zambesi. Then I ascend along the Zambesi till 
where it is joined by the Chobe, Then I go with the Chobe, and with 
the Mababe, and the Tamalakan and the Botletle, till you come to 
Moreoamaoto, There the line crosses over, and makes for Gaina and 
Sebati, and Monkatuse, and Goodira, and Khaui, and thence to Tsitli, 
which is between Lopepe and Boatlanama. -Then it makes for Lotlaka 
and Lelwala and Mogonono, including the grazing-grounds of these 
places, Thence it proceeds to the Limpopo, where the Notwani joins 
it, The word which I hear which speaks about the 22d degree as 
shown in maps ought to be taken away. I do not express thanks for it ; 
it speaks of nothing which, has existence ; boundary-line there is none 
at the 22d degree ; it is to cut my country in two. But I say, is not 
this a word spoken before my boundaries were known? On account 
of matters of this description, and to make known to the Queen the 
largeness of the country which is now under her protection, I put in a 
map in which it is tried to show with correctness the boundaries of the 
country of the Bamangwato,” 


Tt is not, of course, possible to uphold a boundary-line 
as thus loosely stated except in a general way. Sechele 
and Lobingula might take exception to the line as thus 
described; they could not gainsay the facts upon which 
Khame founded his claim. Perhaps more attention than — 
was necessary was given to the question of the boundary 
between Khame and Lobingula, seeing that no line had 
ever been agreed upon, and there were over 200 miles of 
territory to go upon; while both chiefs expressed friendliness 
to the English Government. The fact is, another question 
is involved in this boundary-line—the supposed cessions to 
white men by the chief Lobingula to dig gold at the Tati 
River. We have seen that when gold was discovered at 
Tati, the chief Matcheng addressed the Governor of the 
Cape Colony. as the highest representati¥@ of the Queeg in 
the country. Matcheng, although then chief of the Bamang- 
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wato, had grown up as a captive among the Matebele, and 
might be supposed to know the truth on this subject. He _ 
regarded the Tati as Bamangwato territory, inasmuch as it 
was the hunting-ground of the Bamangwato, and of their 
vassals; and as they hunted as far in that direction as the 
town of Makobi, which is on the Inkwezi River. Having 
first recognised the claims of the Bamangwato, the gold 
diggers, feeling insecure at Tati, resolved also to propitiate 
Lobingula and obtain his sanction to their digging; and 
afterwards obtained cessions from him. In such a deserted 
and ungoverned country, however, the friendly attitude of 
both chiefs did not seem to be enough to induce capitalists 
to engage in quartz-crushing at Tati; and these rich mines 
have never been adequately worked. It is to be hoped 
_ that the English Government will be able to settle this 
boundary question in a very easy manner; and as to the 
claims of holders of chiefs’ concessions, these can bé decided 
on their own meriis, just as a title to a farm granted by a 
native chief, and need not interfere with the If ‘ger political 
question at all, On the north and north-west there is 
absolutely no one to dispute the claim of Khame to the 
country which he proposed to hand oyer to England; and, 
as elsewhere related, a certain tract of country “claimed by 
both Khame and Sechele has been offered by both chiefs to 
Her Majesty’s Government ! 
Khame further explained his proposal in the following’ 
* words :— 

“ My people enjoy three things in our country. They enfoy their 
cultivated fields, their cattle stations, and their hunting-grounds. We 
have lived through these three things. Certainly the game will come 

’ tO an end in the future, but at present it ig still in my country, and 
while it is still there I hold that it ought to be hunted by my people. 
What I wish to explain is that my people must,not be prevented from 
hunting in all the country, except where the. English shall have come 
to dwell: My people-shall be stopped by the pultivated lands and the - 

“cattle stationg of the English inhabitants of the country.” 

> This was no doubt a wise reservation?’ for,a-céftain clasg, 
of official is always willing to make difficultigs, g and-he wud 
probably. soon make out that the Bamangwato’ were “ 
passing” if. found outside,the part of fhe country aad 
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for their corn-fields and their grazing. Nothing could be 
more reasonable than that hunting should go, on when’ not 
checked by farm-holdings and while the game lasted, and 
that the natives should not be excluded from hunting any 
more than the English, whose country it would then be. 
The chief again referred more fully to the _Suppart eo the 
Queen’s Protectorate :— 


“T know that the help and the protection of the’ Queen require 
money, and I agree that that money shall be paid by the country 
protected. I have thoughts as to how this can be done; I mean plans 
which can be thought out at the beginning, so that the Queen’s people 
may all be pleased, the black people and the white people. I propose 
that a certain country of known dimensions should be mine and my 
people’s for our cultivated fields and for our eattle stations, as I have 
shown in the map. Then I say, with reference to all the country 
which remains, I wish that the English people should come and live 
in it; that they should turn it into their cultivated fields and cattle 
stations, I speak thus, in effect inviting the English, because it is a 
nation with which we have-become acquainted and in whose ways we 
have had pleasure. Then I request that the Queen’s Government 
appoint a man €o take charge of this matter, and let the protection of 
this country come from the English who will settle in it, Iam of 
opinion that the country which I give over will exceed in value the 
cost of the Protectorate among the Bamangwato. But I feel that I am 
speaking to gentlemen of the Government of England. Shall I be 
afraid that they will requite me with witcheraft (deception leading to 
ruin)? Rather may-I not hope that they will see both sides of the 
questions of to-day; that they will regard the protectiony“and then 
: regard also the country which I now say is theirs.” * 


The reply of Sir Charles Warren to the chief Khame 
and to his people was quite in accordance with his instruc- 
tions and his duty at Shoshong. He said he would have 
much pleasure in bringing the proposals of the chief before 
Her Majesty’s Government. They had been made in 
answer to the question how Khame was to assist in aphold- 
ing the Protectorate, and it would be for Her Majesty’s 
Government to decide whether to accept the offer of the - 
chief, or to suggest a modification of it, or to make some 

roposal of-its own. Sir Charles, however, expressed his 
“own thorough approval as an individual of the objects sought 
to 8 secured by Khame, and regarded them as entirely 
compatible with the aims of Her Majesty’s Protectorate. 
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The signing of: the document by Khame, his brothers, and 
headmen wasean impressive act, from the native point of 
view. It took place in the public gourtyard, which was 
crowded with interested onlookers. A table and writing 
materials had been brought into the courtyard by the order 
of the chief. When the ‘signing of the document began 
there was no confusion—no stepping forward of more than 
one person at a time, precedence on such occasions being 
regulated by a rigorously-defined and well-understood 
gradation of rank, till the “headmen” or petty chiefs 
were exhausted. It was regarded by every one, headman 
or commoner, as a great occasion in the history of the tribe, | 
The Queen of the white men had extended her protection to 
them up to a certain line in their country ; her messenger 
had announced this fact, and asked what assistance could 
the tribe render in this work. Chief and people submitted 
themselves to the Queen, and pointed to the vast unoccn- 
pied country’ on every side—inviting the English to take 
possession and occupy, and holding themselves *responsible 
for the expenses of the district which they wished to retain 
for their own use. I may say that the action of the chief 
and people at Shoshong made a deep impression on the 
minds of those who accompanied Sir Charles Warren, 
Here was submission without bloodshed; the conquest of 
character and not of the rifle; confidence begotten instead of 
terror and the desire for revenge. English gentlemen are 
not slow to recognise the worth of such a man as Khame. 
He made no display, no pretence. The vassals of the tribe 
had been freed some years before through his influence. In 
a time of scarcity in his country, Khame is said‘ to have 
devoted a large sum of money which he had laid by, to 
the purchase from white men of food for his starving 
subjects. He now yielded to the Queen a suprema¢y which 
native ideas and traditions enhance in importance, because 
he saw that this step would be for the benefit of the tribe. 

The business transacted at Shoshong between Sir Charles 
Warren and the chief Khame gave me peculiar pleasure in 
more ways than one. The development of the Imperial in-" 
fluence—so valuable as an arbitrating’and pacifying influetice . 
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—could not but follow the establishment of the Protectorate 
as now enlarged. I regarded the great work of the peaceful 
opening up of the country as having made rapid progress. 
Indeed I was impressed with the belief that there was a 
Divinity presiding over this movement, “rough .hew” it 
and oppose it as stupid men might. If we look into 
Khame’s proposals, I am not aware that, in the “history of 
our dealings with unenlightened races, a more ‘important 
transaction than that between Sir Charles Warren and 
the chief Khame has ever taken place. It carries one 
back to Penn’s dealings with the Indians in America. Its 
importance consists, not merely in the vast extent and value 
of the territory thus offered to England, but chiefly as 
showing, for future guidance, the true way of overcoming 
the native difficulty in South Africa. In North Bechua- 
naland Khame had welcomed English settlers, under’ the 
control of the Queen, as natives had formerly welcoiaied 
missionaries ‘and traders. That which I said to the young 
men of Capetown was certainly coming, although it-might 
be delayed, had come already. Assured-of a place in their 
own country as their own possession, the natives were 
_willing that the wide unoccupied territory around should 
be tenanted and turned to use under Her Majesty's con- 
trol. When a chief is willing to divest himgalf of his 
Supremacy, and beconze with his people subjects of the 
Queen under such reasonable stipulations as those of 
Khame, surely a new day has dawned in our intercourse. 
with native races; surely the peaceful progress of the 
country need no longer be delayed by filibustering, shirking 
responsibility, and costly expeditions. When the names 
of the natives and of the English witnesses were appended 
to the document at Shoshong—every headman knowing 
clearly what he was doing, and yet doing it quietly and 
earnestly——I felt that the English name and character 
still counted for something, despite all our stupid vacilla- 
tion; and I rejoiced to think that the way was made quite 
plain for a most helpful and worthy policy on the part of 
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were destined from the first to cause misapprehension in 
the mind of Her Majesty’s Government and of the English © 
people concerning North Bechuanaland, and concerning the 
policy advocated by Sir Charles Warren. But the way is still ” 
gpen to England to devise, in no niggard, short-sighted, or 
uncertain manner, a policy of peaceful progress and develop- 
ment in South Africa. The offer of Khame’s territory should 
be accepted. A good understanding ought to be established 
with Lobingula and other chiefs in these regions. A great 
deal of our success will of course depend on the officers 
whom we employ, and the steps which we take. The ancient 
gold’ ‘mines. of Mashonaland and Bechuanaland may be 
thrown open gradually and peacefully, and many lovely 
districts opened up to European colonists, if Her Majesty's 
Government know how to go about this. And the natives, 
instead of being our “natural enemies,” will prove our 
Disinely provided helpers in the great work of subduing 
the wilderness and compelling the mine to give up its 
treasures. ; = © 
The natives would thus understand clearly what Her 
Majesty’s Government as the Supreme Power in the countty 
wanted to have—the charge of unoccupied territories ; for 
the sake of the peace of the country and in the interests of 
black and white alike. They would understand also that the 
attitude of Her Majesty’s Government was not to push or to 
hasten any forward movement ; but to be prepared to regulate 
it when it came about naturally. The letter of Matcheng, 
referred to elsewhere in this book,) and more recently the 
attitude of the chief Khame and others, testify that, if peace- 
ful progress northward is not brought about in South Afwica, 
it will not be because the native chiefs have stood on their 
dignity and on their territorial rights. They have expressed 
their confidence in Her Majesty’s Government in a Yemark- 
able manner, and have asked for its protection’ and for. 
administrative help. If they ask in vain, then Englishmen 
have changed their nature. 
Although the Matebele had never attacked the Bamang- 
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: dees sent, hy the chief, had attacked distant villages of: 
the Bamangwato vassals—killing and taking captive, “accord- 
ing to their custom. _ They had -also twice crossed through 
Khame’s country as a large war-party, far to the north. of 
Shoghong, in order to attack Moremi, the chief at Lake 
Nghabe, but on each occasion their efforts’ were directed 
against this chief exclusively. Although much stronger 
than the Bamangwato as a tribe, the Matebéle have their 
country to defend ; and a large body of men is always 
kept at home, in case of invasion by one or other of their 
enemies, There is really no inducement for them to at-. 
tack Shoshong again, except to punish Khame for the brave 
resistance which he made on a former occasion, as it would 
be almost impossible to capture the Bamangwato cattle .or 
horses amid the fastnesses of the Shoshong hills. 

In any case, Sir Charles felt it. would be his imperative 
duty to inform the chief Lobingula that the country, as far 
as the 22d degree of latitude, was now under the protection 
of Her Majésty. This was only fair to Lobingula, who had 
adopted his father’s friendly attitude to the English; and 
in the circumstances already existing, was calculated to re- 
move all likelihood of an attack on Shoshong by the Mate- 
bele. Who was to carry to Lobingula the Special Commis- 
‘sioner’s formal but friendly announcement of the Protectorate 
over Khame’s country up to the 22d degree? It became 
known that more than one officer would be glad to take 
charge of so important an undertaking, involving a lengthened _ 
waggon journey through an interesting country. The officer 
selected was a gentleman who had served under Sir Charles 
Warren in Griqualand West, and who now held the local rank 
of Major in the Bechuanaland Field Foree—Mx 8, H. Edwards. 
Major Edwards, who was then hunting im Bechuanaland, had 
accompanied the Rev. Dr. Moffat, thirty-nine years before, on © 
the first occasion when a waggon-road was made to the Mate-° 
bele; he had since frequently visited the country, and was 
well known and much thought of by both chief and people. 
Major Edwards was accompanied by Lieutenant C. E. Haynes, 
RBR.E.. and Lieutenant Maund. and their jinterestine ranarts 
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since heard it frequently said that, had the Special Commi8- 5 
sioner’s choice fallen on another member of his Intelligence” 
Department as the head of this Expedition, the world would 
have been spared an acrimonious pamphlet—much - mis~ 
leading information. Sir Charles made his selection .con- 
scientiously and took the consequeices. 

This Matebele party left Mafiking before Sir Charles . 
Warren, but he caught them up at Kanye. From that 
place we travelled together till we reached Shoshong. After 
hiring fresh oxen there, they proceeded to the Matebele 
country, where they were very well received by Lobingula. 
The chief was, of course, disappointed that negotiations had 
not been made with him at once. Who was Khame, or 
Sechele, or Haseitsiwe? “At the same time, he led Major 
Edwards to understand that he would not be indisposed to 
come to a more definite and friendly arrangement, in which 
he would be one of the contracting parties. Major Edwards 
haf no power to enter into any such negotiations. The 
letter-of Sir Charles Warren, which merely antiounced the 
Protectorate aver Khame’s country, and expressed a hope for 
peace and friendliness, was answered in the sime spirit by 
Lobingula. The only fly in the ointment was that Khame . 
should have made a line and not he, a greater chief. When 
asked informally in’ the course of conversation to define the 
Matebele country, the indunas or headmen of Lobingula 
claimed all Bechuanaland as theirs, exactly as President 
Kruger had done in London. This was done merely to show 
their contempt for all blacks who were not Zulus, Major 
Edwards pointed out that although they had, no doubt, 
used part of Bechuanaland on their way north, they had. 


never returned to their former residence in the south; and 


that if a man deserted his cultivated field for so long, any- 
body would say he had lost all claim to it. To ‘this 
the chief assented. It was then said by the indunas - 


’ that Khame ought to have consulted them first “ before he 


called in the white men”; and it was difficult to persyade 
them that this was not the true explanation of what had 
happened. Lobingula expressed thankfulness about the 
tyade road being kept open, and said he wanted to see 
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Englishmen in his country. He did ‘not express the same 
friendly foglings concerning the Transvaal, as he is nf doubt 
Rept ‘well informed of the various schemes which are being 
constantly formed there, and areas often falling to pieces, | 
for the fhvasion of the country lying to the north of that 

republic. The mission of Major Edwards was an import- 

ant service in itself, and needs only to be crowned, in due 

season, by another mission to Lobingula, not now to announce 

to him what we are doing with other chiefs, but to arrange 

on what terms of friendship we propose to live with himself, 

It is not improbable that in the case of the Matebele we 

shall have an instance of a warlike tribe giving up its war- 

like courses. It is said by those who reside in the couhtry 

that there is a considerable, movement toward this within 

the tribe. Of one thing Her Majesty’s Government may be 

certain, that Lobingula, if approached ‘by those who. are 

qualified for such work, will agree to a boundary-line prob- 

ably more favourable to us than. that of*Khame; for his 

objection wa3 not so much to Khame’s line as that Khame, 

as a Bechuana chief, should have been consulted in the, 

matter at all. 

The country of the Mashona in not distant times ex- 
tended over a much wider range than at present. The 
Bamangwato and Mashona were neighbours in the time , of 
Kari, the grandfather of- Khame, who fell in a battle which - 
he fought with them. The Makalaka and Mashona were ° 
driven before the forces of Moselekatse when the latter left _ 
what is now the Transvaal some forty years ago. Frightful 
massacres took place, and the order seems to have been for ., 
the Zulus to spare no one. Driven to the east and north- 
east of what is now Matebeleland, the Mashona tribes have 
become the victims of annual raids by the Matebele, who 
may be said to have almost destroyed these tribes, and to 
have made a wilderness where once they lived. From the. 
first i was comparatively easy for a warlike tribe to over- 
come an industrial people with only patriarchal government, 
and, however brave as individuals. unaccustomed to act 
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been able to procure muskets and rifles, while the law of 
both Moselekatse and ‘Lobingula carefully exclufles. these, 
weapons from the Mashona. In -ordes that this law may 
not be evaded, traders were Tong positively forbidden to enter 
Mashonaland. This was afterwards relaxed in the case of 
English hunters; but the Mashona may still be said ‘to 
be a disarmed people, for the Portuguese muskets, which 
some of them obtain by travelling to the east’ coast, seem 
to be of very inferior quality, “The barrel is a piece of 
gas-piping, sir,” said a trader in describing them to me. 

Not only have the Matebele excluded traders, but also mis- 
sionaries, from Mashonaland. All native chiefs rightly enough, 
from ‘their point of view, regard a mission station as an out- 
post of the white men. Other white men follow, and the in- 
habitants welcome them. Now the Matebele have objected 
to the commencement of this process in Mashonaland. They 
have wished to retain it as the happy hunting-ground of 
the chief’s warriors, who might thus, without too much trouble 
and loss of life, secure the droves of cattle and the boys and 
fils of their Mashona owners. There are, it seems, very 
large and easily-defended caves and other mountain fastnesses 
in Mashonaland. Into some of these the cattle and the men. 
retire—the women and children climbing still higher, or 
eritering smaller and more inaccessible caverns. The first 
thing for the Matebele to do is to t&ke the cattle. When, 

‘it may be after days’ fighting, this is accomplished, the 
victors scour the mountain as far as they dare, showing no 
mercy to those who are grown up, and seizing all the - 
boys and girls on whom they can lay their hands, they 
march them off, with the cattle, before the eyes of such sur | 
vivors as still remain in the secret recesses of the mountain. 
Thus the industrious Mashona—the agriculturists, . the 
weavers, the iron-smelters, and smiths—have been im- 
poverished, and indeed well-nigh destroyed, by their purely . 
warlike neighbours. 

Having made a desert on every side, the Matebele tribe, 
it is said, are at present divided in opinion as to their future 
course. The past contact with Europeans, and especially with 
Christian missionaries: the eradual acauirement of versonal- 
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property by the common people, which was all but unknown 
thirty years ago; the advantages and the blessings of peace, 
have greatly affected. the -Matebele generally, and especially 
such parts of the country as have come most under Christian. 
and civilising influences. The people there are known to be 
for peace, for friendly settlement with their neighbours, and 
for an alliance with the white people. But there is another 
party who bewail the decay of the good old times of rapine 
—there are no longer cattle to steal or children to capture.” 
The Bechuana in Lake Nghabe district are too far away, 
too able to defend themselves, and too strongly defended by 
the ziver system in which they have taken up their abode. 
The Bechuana of Khame have been able all these years to 
hold their place and their country, and so have the Zulus of 
Mzila. No doubt the Matebele, who still love the old ways, 
hate that “tsipi” or metal found in the stones all over their 
present country, which, as they see, causes the eye of the most 
wary white man to glisten as he looks at the yellow specks 
in the quartz. That “tsipi” is sure to bring the white men 
in numbers into the country. They are aware that their 
“presence would be welcomed by many among themselves. 
Why should they stay and fight for a country which is no 
> longer suited for warriors? Why should they wait till their 
army has been thinned and defection take place? Let the 
chief move northward! It is whispered that the chief’s 
Intelligence Department has been very busy of late.on the 


north bank of the Zambesi, and that a considerable number. ~ : 


of boats have been secured already. At the same time 
Lobingula is personally in favour of the English, to whose - 
presence in his country and at his “head-place” he has 
always been accustomed. One would wish that the peace- 
party and not the war-party might carry the day in the 
councils of the Matebele, In that case stalwart Matebele 
meu will assist in gold-mining, instead of butchering children 
and old people north of the Zambesi. 


CHAPTER IV 


REPORT ON THE PERMANENT ADMINISTRATION OF BECHUA~ 
NALAND BY THE IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT, REQUESTED, BY 
THE HIGH COMMISSIONER 


Tux High Commissioner had taught himself and Her 
Majesty’s Government that it would be a matter to be re- 
gretted if Bechuanaland should be “left on our hand,” 
instead~of being transferred at once to the Cape Colony. 
But’ this contingency hed to be provided for; and so he 
requested Sir Charles Warren to draw up a “ comprehensive 
scheme for the’ permanent administration of the whole Pro- , 
tectorate” (4432, 147), aid the Special Commissioner did 
8o after his visit to Shoshong, Thus instructed, and having 
had intimate knowledge of the government of the province 
of Griqualand West, Sir Charles more or less followed the 
methods which had been found useful there, in so far ag 
they seemed adapted to the circumstances of Bechuanaland, 
In drawirig up this report the Special Commissioner was not 
to regard the final destination of Bechuanaland as @ matter 
for discussion: he was to take it for granted that the per- 
manent administration of the whole Protectorate was to be 
in the hand of England. But the policy of the present Cape 
Ministry—the apparent divergence between their policy and 
that of their predecessors, as well as of the Imperial Govern- 
ment with reference to native territories—and the value of 
Bechuanaland to English people and English commerce, were 
matters upon which Sir Charles felt it to be within his pro- 
vince to touch. He had been sent into Bechuanaland with 
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making his reports to Her Majesty's Government on the 
condition of the country. The Government of the Gape 
Colony had recently-changed hands ; and the attitude towards 
Bechuanaland of the new Ministry was far from being the 
same as that of their predecessors. Then the Germans had 
appeared on the west coast, and Her Majesty’s Government, 
asa question of European politics, had extended the Protec- 
torate in Bechuanaland. That Protectorate, in the hands of 
the Imperial Government, had become a most influential 
factor in South Africa,—holding the highway to the north, 
and having the disposal of vast.tracts of unoccupied lands, 
into which thousands of settlers were eager to enter. The 
first idea, as we have seen, was to send a “ Resident” into 
Bechuanaland, and to expel the freebooters, leaving the gov- 
emmment of the country in the hands of the chiefs. It was 
represented that that would be no settlement of the difficulty, 
and so the Resident became a Deputy Commissioner, an officer 
who was to govern white men as well as natives, Then a 
Special Commissioner was appointed, with large powers. 
Then the Protectorate was extended to the 20th degree of 
longitude, and on the north to the 22d degree of latitude. 
It was in these circumstances that Sir Charles was asked by 
the High Commissioner for a “comprehensive scheme”; 
and having first seen the country and its people, the Special 
Commissioner not only sent one himself (4588, 51-62), 
but asked Mr. G, Baden-Powell, who had accompanied us 
to Shoshong, also to furnish his views (4588, 68-77). Sir 
Charles was aware that Mr. Baden-Powell’s opinion was likely 
to carry weight at the Colonial Office, as he had already been 
employed in other parts of the Empire in Colonial affairs. 
I was asked also by Sir Charles to furnish some information 
bearing on the question of the government of natives and 
Europeans in such a country (4588, 63-68). The “com- 
prehensive scheme” submitted to the High Commissioner 
at his request “for the permanent administration of the 
whole Protectorate” is a practical and business-like pro- 
posal, built largely upon what Sir Charles Warren knew of 
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of its own, as giving the view of a fresh mind accustomed — 
to such work elsewhere, and regarding the matter as oe of 
Imperial interest. The two reports taken together indicate 
very clearly the kind of government which two capable 
officers, with exceptional knowledge of the country, decided 
to recommend for the adoption of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Bechuanaland, “for the permanent administration 
of the whole Protectorate.” 

The High Commissioner had expressly requested a 
report on a comprehensive scheme for the permanent 
administration of the whole Protectorate, with the Special 
Commissioner's views in detail “as to the police force and 
civil establishment which would, in his opinion, be necessary 
for the protection and administration of the whole ‘country 
under Imperial control.” When the scheme which he him- 
self had asked for came to hand at Capetown, Sir Hercules 
Robinson, on the 20th June, thus described it to the 
Secretary of State :— 

“T have received Warren’s-scheme for future administration of 
Protectorate. It is diametrically opposed to policy laid down in 
telegram of Secretary of State of 28th May. Warren deprecates 
annexation to Cape Colony, and favours creation of Crown Colony up 
to 22d parallel, with Lieutenant-Governor, Legislative Council, and 
with full complement of administrative and judicial establishments, 

. Tam afraid that Cape Colony will not now entertain question 
of annexation before next year ; but I consider that an armed mounted 


police of 500 would be sufficient, pending Colonial annexation, to 
maintain order and prevent return of freebooters” (4588, 22). 


Sir Hercules Robinson was alone in thinking that the 
right government of Bechuanaland would cause it to be 
refused by the Colony, and that its imperfect government 
would induce the Colony to annex it. No one else viewed 
the matter in this light. Much might be said for the very 
opposite view—that the right government of the country 
would be a strong inducement to the Colony to annex it. 

But what strikes one, as having the appearance of unfair- 
ness on the part of Sir H. Robinson, is his omitting to men- 
tion to the Secretary of State that the report which he thus 
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report he had used the words “ permanent administration,” 
“ comprehensive scheme,” “ whole Protectorate,” “ protection 
and administration of the whole territory”; and the idea 
underlying all his instractions on the subject was distinctly 
that the report of Sir Charles was to set forth a scheme of 
permanent Imperial administration, as the alternative to 
Colonial annexation. In fairness, this ought to have been 
clearly mentioned to Her Majesty's Government by Sir 
Hercules when he communicated, as above, his disapproval 
of the scheme of Sir Charles Warren. 

It is unpleasant to observe that having asked for and 
obtained a comprehensive scheme from Sir Charles Warren, 
necessarily involving a considerable initial outlay, Sir Her- 
cules Robinson brought forward his own scheme which was 
not comprehensive, which had-no reference to the regula 
tion of the whole Protectorate, nor to the permanent. adminis- 
tration of any part of it; but which had the one recom- 
mendation of cheapness, along with that meagreness in all 
its details, by means of which it was supposed by Sir Hercules 
that Bechuanaland would be commended to the Colonial- 
mind for annexation. The High Commissioner was of course 
warranted in bringing forward his cheap and temporary 
scheme ; but in setting it off against the more expensive 
and “ permanent” one of Sir Charles, it would have been 
well for him, as well- as for Her Majesty’s Government, 
to have recalled and mentioned his own instructions to 
Sir Charles, by which the latter was guided, and which 
contemplated not merely the protection, but the permanent 
administration of the Bechuanaland Protectorate by the 
Imperial Government. 

The temporary scheme of the High Commissioner (4588, 
106) was based on the astounding proposition that we had 
no interest in the country to the north of the Molopo, except 
as a read to the interior. “The chiefs” to whom our Protec- 
torate had recently been announced “ might be left to govern 
their own tribes in their own fashion,” we “ doing as little 
in the way of administration or settlement as possible.” 
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a part of the Protectorate with the administration of which, 
according to the High Commissioner, we should not trouble . 
ourselves! South of the Molopo River the High Commis- 
sioner recommended the proclamatich of the country as 
British soil, and that a Commission as Governor of Bechua- 
naland be given to the Governor of the Cape Colony ; and 
generally that Bechuanaland be treated like Tembuland, 
which had since been annexed to the Cape Colony. Thus 
the Governor of the Cape Colony—not the High Commis- 
sioner—was to have charge of Bechuanaland; and locally 
the country was to be under a chief magistrate and several 
resident magistrates. Whatever this might be, it was neither 
a comprehensive nor a permanent scheme ; and it threw over- 
board entirely as to administration the greater part of the 
recently proclaimed Protectorate. It presupposed a similar- 
ity between the countries of Tembuland and Bechuanaland 
which does not exist. S 

One is not prepared to find that it is as Governor of the 
Cape Colony and not as High Commissioner that Sir Hercules 
. Robinson, by his own suggestion to that effect (4588, 116), 
has become Governor of Bechuanaland. It is easy to see that 
it was his intense desire for Colonial annexation which caused 
this verbal anomaly in the proclamation. It would appear . 
to be merely verbal, as the Governor of the Cape Colony, as 
such, does nothing except by the advice of his Mipisters; and 
the Government of the Cape Colony do not seem to have 
been consulted concerning the present constitution, much less 
the actual administration of Bechuanaland. Indeed, so far 
as one can judge from the public utterances of leading 
members of the Cape Ministry, the present Bechuanaland 
constitution is disapproved by them. They advocate an 
extension of the Protectorate to the Zambesi; which is 
another way of saying that the present “'Tembuland ” con- 
stitution of Bechuanaland is unsuitable to the wantg:and the 
future development of that country. How the Governor of 
the Cape Colony came constitutionally to be also Governor 
of Bechuanaland it is difficult to see. 

T feel‘bound to condemn in the very strongest terms the 
dictum of the High Commissioner that England has no 
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interest north of the Molopo River. So long as the spirit 
underlying that statement animates our policy there is little 
’ hope for the peaceful development of South Africa. I have 
shown that it is incorrect as to matter of fact, that the Eng- 
lish people have very great interests in North Bechuanaland, 
and that in a few years that country and Mashonaland will 
probably be reckoned as more important than any other 
interior portion of South Africa. I have spoken of ‘the 
unanimous wish of the loyal Cape Colonists that Bechuana- 
land should not be speedily united to the Cape Colony ; and of 
the unanimous petition to the same effect from the Stellaland 
people. And the reader is also aware that the opinion of the 
natives of Bechuanalandisentirely in favour of the continuance 
of Imperial rule in their country. It is shown elsewhere that 
in carrying out this work of development in South Africa, it 
is possible for us so to do it as to make it a source of revenue 
rather than of Imperial outlay. And I have made it clear 
that the Imperial Government will first achieve for itself 
that position in the minds of all colonists to which it is 
entitled in South Africa, when it presides over the peaceful 
settlement of unoccupied native territories. This course will 
effectually heal past misunderstandings, and bring together 
and harmonise the present discordant elements in South 
‘Africa. 7 
The alternative suggested by the High Commissioner in 
1885 amounts to a return to the unworthy. position taken 
up by him in 1881, when he informed Mankoroane and the_ 
other chiefs in South Bechuanaland, notwithstanding their 
acknowledged inability to cope with the influx of white men, 
that they were independent and could administer their own 
territories in their own way. Their requests for administra- 
tive help were disregarded, my own statement of facts and 
arguments as to the certainty of disorder and outrage were 
not attended to, and in the end not even acknowledged. In 
London Sir Hercules Robinson saw his way to adopt the 
policy which I was advocating for the regulated spread of 
the Europeans in South Africa under Imperial control; and 
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which he was surrounded in Capetown deprived Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government of the untrammelled advice of a High 
Commissioner on those lines. As soon as opposition showed 
itself{—which, if well met, ought only to have been the 
introductory test of the sincerity and ability of the Imperial 
Government—the High Commissioner retreated from his 
position, and entailed sad loss on the prestige of a Govern- 
ment already low enough in public estimation in South 
Africa, by his efforts after immediate annexation of Bechua- 
naland to the Cape Colony. He thus practically endorsed 
the views of the anti-Imperial politicians, that there was no 
place or work for the Imperial Government in native terri- 
tories. This adverse course of action now culminated in 
the statement by Sir Hercules Robinson that we had little 
or no interest north of the Molopo River; that we must 
administer Bechuanaland as best we could after the manner 
of Tembuland ; that no attention whatever should be given 
to any requests for farms from English or Colonial volun- 
teers ; and as to filibustering, that we should endeavour to 
stop its spread northward from South Bechuanaland! Thus, 
when the colony of South Bechuanaland came to be incor- 
porated with the Cape Colony and its borders defined, the 
state of North Bechuanaland would’ be parallel to that of 
South Bechuanaland when the disturbances began in 1881, 
after the declaration of Sir Hercules Robinson, in both cases 
to the same effect, that the native chiefs could regulate their 
affairs after their own way. Such zigzag statements are 
ruinous to South Africa, and to the reputation of the Im- 
perial Government there. 

» There was one passage in the report of Sir Charles 
Warren which brought great discredit upon the scheme itself 
and upon the author.of it, both in the Cape Parliament and 
with the High Commissioner, and tended with numerous 
other influences to prejudice Her Majesty’s Government 
against the recommendations of Sir Charles Warren. It is 
time this matter were thoroughly cleared up, and all misap- 
prehension removed, Having pointed out the immensity of 
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reckoning it at less than 1s. per-acre, would be £1,750,000. 
Sir Charles then went on to say :— 


“It is to be remarkeds however, that the native chiefs have stipu- 
lated that the settlers are to be English or English colonists, as it would 
be no protection for them were the settlers to be Boers of Dutch 
extraction ; and they have also stipulated that the land is not to be 
sold, so as to prevent English speculators from coming in and selling 
to Dutch Boers” (4588, 57). : 


I remember it was pointed out to Sir Charles Warren 
that the words quoted above were liable to be misunderstood ; 
and that at Capetown they would serve the purpose of 
those who at this time seemed to be on the outlook for 
something on which to base their opposition to Sir Charles 
personally, and to the Imperial Government in Bechua- 
naland. In using the words “ English colonists,” Sir Charles 
regarded the character and political attitude of the applicant 
for a farm as what ought to affect his acceptance or rejection, 
and had not present to his mind the question of the man’s 
birth or namé. His contrast was between the loyal colonist 
and those who were opposed to Her Majesty’s authority in 
South Africa. If the country was to be governed without 
expense to the Imperial Government as part of the Protec- 
torate, and if the settlers and the Bamangwato were together 
to form its militia, it was, of course, of the highest importance 
that the white settlers should be such as-would be a- source 
of strength and not of weakness to the Local Commissioner 
of Her Majesty’s Government—that is, they must be loyal-- 
hearted men; and this was all that Sir Charles Warren ever 
meant. I do not say that this is made sufficiently clear in 
the sentence quoted, nor am I justifying an obscure sentente 
in a report; but what I do say is, an obscure sentence is ex- 
plained by its context and by other utterances of the author. 
Now the real sentiments of Sir Charles Warren towards 
the loyal Dutch-speaking population were well known to be 
friendly in the highest degree, and if there were any doubt as 
to the meaning of the above sentence, it was only natural 
and fair to interpret it in connection with that well-known 
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tions of blood or of birth should either qualify or dis- 
qualify an applicant for a farm under the Queen’s Govern- 
ment in Bechuanaland ; his mistake was in not stating his 
views on this point so clearly as to prevent the possibility 
of misunderstanding or cavil. His personal friendship with 
many Dutch-speaking people both in the Colony and in the 
Free State placed Sir Charles above all suspicion of narrow 
or clannish sympathies. As a matter of fact, few, if any, of 
his traducers had so many “Dutch” personal friends, or had 


so much sympathy for Dutch-speaking people as a class.” 


His views are shown clearly in a speech delivered in London 
on the eve of leaving for South Africa. Sir C. Warren 
said :— 


“He thoroughly recognised the loyalty of the great majority of the 
Dutch-speaking element in the Cape Colony, and he fully believed 
that when the English policy was pointed out to them, they would be 
anxious for its fulfilment. . . . If the latter policy was carried out, 
South Africa might be peopled with our countrymen and the 
descendants of the present colonists, whilst the Naive race might 
continue in a condition which those who had their interests at heart 
would be thoroughly satisfied with.” 


No doubt the idea underlying this passage in his report 
was the result of Sir Charles's visit to North Bechua- 
naland, and his contact with its chiefs and people. Sir 
Charles and those who accompanied him were much im- 
pressed with the confidence which the natives of North 
Bechuanaland—more especially the Bamangwato—still had 
in the fairness and impartiality of the Queen’s Government. 
There was not the same feeling expressed for the Colonial 
Government, except in so far as it was (as the natives said 
it must be) subordinate to the Government of the Queen in 
England ; while of the Transvaal Government all had the 
liveliest distrust. Great shrewdness and common-sense were 
displayed by the natives in speaking on these subjects. 
Khame, for instance, said that practically the Bamangwato 


had been in the habit of dividing the white men into two 


classes : “Maburu le Makhoa,” that is, Boers and white men, 
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who uqnalty travelled with their wiver and ghildven, and 
lived for months in the hunting-field on the game which they 
shot, bringing away the skins as an article of barter. The 
other class consisted of travellers, hunters, and traders; and 
although not all English, their common European training 
placed them very much on a level before the natives. , To 
this class also was usually reckoned the educated Cape 
, Colgnists, both of English and Dutch descent, who occasionally 
visited Bechuanaland. Thus. French, German, Austrian, 
Danish, Swedish, English, Scotch, Irish, Welsh, Italian, 
Cape Colonist—are all classed by natives: as “Makhoa” or 
“ white men,” while the Transvaal burgher is placed in & class * 
by himself. Of course the son of a Transvaal farmer who 
had received a European education, or had been brought up 
at Capetown, would, no doubt, be classed as a “white man” 
by the Bechuana if he appeared in their country; so that 
clearly their classification is not one of race, but of country, 
habits, and opinions. So far as the natives knew, the Queen 
was the head cf all the white men who appeared in Bechua- 
naland from the Cape Colony or Natal. Whether or not 
they were right in this contention does not much matter; 
they looked to the Queen’s Government as, in a real sense, 
over all the white men that came into their country. Hence 
the letters to the Governor and High Commissioner as 
representing the Queen from one chief after another in North 
Bechuanaland and in South Bechuanaland. The only excep- 
tion to this was “the Boer,” chiefly hailing from the 
Transvaal, who, of course, told the natives himself loudly 
enough that he was not under the Queen, It was the 
animus and policy and education of this man, as well as his 
own declaration, that differentiated him in the native view 
from all others of European descent. In unfortunately 
expressing this difference by the words “Boers of Dutch 
extraction,” and again “Dutch Boers,” Sir Charles Warren 
was no doubt liable to be misunderstood. What was objected 
to in Bechuanaland was not the “extraction” but the “per- 
suasion” of these people; the natives did not. object to 
people of “Boer extraction” coming among them ugder 
British control, but they were afraid of the consequences of ° 
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admitting men of the “Boer persuasion” who held anti- 
English and anti-native ideas, and who openly boasted that - 
they were not under the Queen. : 

Then it must be remembered that, before the compre- 
hensive scheme for the administration of the whole of 
Bechuanaland was drawn up, more than 1000 applications 
for farms had already been lodged with an officer ap- * 
pointed by Sir Charles Warren to receive them—from 
English volunteers in the force in large numbers, from 
Oolonial volunteers of both Dutch and English extractioh, : 
and frome farmers and farmers’ sons living in the Cape 
*Colon§, in Natal, and in the Free State. These applicants 
addressed the Special Commissioner as an Imperial officer, 
and many of them stated in their application that they 
understood that land was to be “given out” under Her 
Majesty's Government. There were thus plenty of loyal 
applicants for farms in Bechuanaland,—men who were willing 
to render service in defence of the Protectorate when required 
to do so, . There seemed, therefore, to be no dffficulty: what- 
ever in at once finding suitable occupants for at least agine 
of the vacant farms. 

Probably the chief reason which induced Sir Charles 
Warren to emphasise so strongly the great confidence re- 
posed in Her Majesty's Government and the English people 
by Khame and the other chiefs» was to show to all the 
unique position in which this confidence and approval had 
placed the English Government and people in Central South 
Africa. It had suited Her Majesty’s Government to pro- 
claim a Protectorate over part of North Bechuanaland, as an 
arrangement between England and Germany. When that 
arrangement was announced in North Bechuanaland the 
Protectorate was welcomed ; but a lesson in geography was 
given to Her Majesty’s Government, showing that by their 
proclamation. they were protecting one-half of a chief's 
country and leaving the rest outside the Protectorate. Many 
thousands of square miles were offered to Her Majesty's 
Government for the use of Her Majesty’s subjects. They 
were offered to Her Majesty’s Special Commissioner as repre- 
‘senting Her Majesty's Imperial Government, in connection 
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with the policy of that Government in establishing the 
Protectorate ; and ih upholding it, the land was to be enjoyed 
by those who had established the Protectorate and had borne 
the expense-of the Expedition. The land of Aastralia no 
longer belonged to the English people, but te the local 
Australian Governments; tract after tract, native territory 
in South Africa, was passing into the-hands of the Cape 
‘Ceélony, whose present Government gave no encouragement 
to the introduction of English or Scotch settlers or gnigrants 
from overcrowded Britain. But here in Bechuanaland there 
was a noble sweep of valuable territory which was offered 
to the English ratepayer md the English Government by* 
the. grateful chiefs and people of the country. The object 
of Sir Charles Warren in emphasising this surprising fact way 
of course not to insult any one, but to explain gnd direct 
marked attention to this phenomenon in-South African 
history,—the welcoming of the white settler by the native 
chiefs and their people... It was right to show the English 
that the offer-was to them ; it was at least some reward for 
their past efforts and expenditure. ‘This was the response 
of the Bechuana; and too much attention could: not be 
directed to a movement so clearly full of highest promise 
for the peaceful development of the country. If the 
public and Her Majesty’s Govermnent would only take 
the offers of the native chiefs into consideration, and 
accept and use the country which was offered to England 
without any purchase fee at all—if the English Government . 
would only retain for itself the position and character to 
which individual men had raised it by their teaching, their 
trading, ‘and their life in Bechuanaland—that Government 
would continue to be trusted by the natives; while, under a 
firm and wise Imperial administration of native and -unecce- 
pied territories, the power which was lately scorned and 
sneered at as worthy of elimination from South Africa would - 
be regarded with esteem as the dispenser of boons; and to 
be “English” would be quite a popular claire at the office 
of the Local Commissioner in North Bechuanaland In 
this case, while we shall remain of all varieties of |‘ 

tion,” we shall be all loyal subjects -of the Queet; axa 
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a word in an Imperial officer’s report, and to put a meaning 
on it entirely at variance with that officer's well-known 
character and previoug actions in the country. 3 
It occurred to one of tHe debaters, who teok up the 
position of'a great friend of Sir Charles Warren,to telegraph 
to Sir Charles‘in Béchuanaland, and obtain fom him an 
explanation .of a sentence which- was being .opehly used 
for the puxpose .of inflaming the minds of the Dytch 
colohists against him and against, his. proposals s to 
Bechyanaland. The following explanation was 
Sir Charles to this member of the Cape Parliament :— 


“Th my report I'stated the hatives have stipulated that the setthers 
are to be English or Englich colonists, and it will be no protection to 
them were the settlers to be Boers of Dutch extraction ; ‘and I have 
elsewhere given my-opinion that the occupation of the Protectorate by 
Dutch Boers would cestainly lead to war, as this is what the natives 
have been fighting to prevent, and have prevented hitherto. The 
natives up-countty only know the ignorant Transvaal Boer and the” 
ignorant white man, and are quite unaware that there may be educated 
and civilised ‘armers of Dutch extraction in the Colony, All will 
agree that after the expenditure of so much English money by 
the English Government has acquired the right to give out the na to 
those they think most suitable, and should take efficient: rfeasures to 
prevent risks of war between natives and white men in the future, é 
If I had the responsibility of settling this country myself, there are 
many Englishmen both from the Colony and the United Kingdom 
whom I should absolutely reject as settlers, and many enlightened 
colonists of Dutch extraction I should propose to accept.” 


A true friend of Sir Charles Warren and of the Imperial . 
Government would have been able, with such a comprehen- 
sive telegram, to elucidate the true position of the Special 
Commissioner. The distinction between the “Dutch Boer” 
and the civilised and enlightened colonists and farmers of 
Dutch extraction was brought out. The reasonable right of. 
England to administer a country which her character and 
her expenditure had procured for her was pointed out. The 
land was to be occupied by those who obtained farms, and ° 
the country was not to be a field for land speculation. 
According to Sir Charles Warren’s explanation, the sons and 
nephews of those whom this Member of Parliqmegg was 
addressing could get farms in Bechuanaland if they, would 
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occupy and iniprove them, without distinction of race. Sir 
Charles pointed out how reasonable it was that such gifts of 
land-under the Imperial Goverpment should not be offered 
ot the sanfe terms to those who had a local history in 
Bechuanalanl of an unpleasant kind, and wko had hitherto 
boasted that they were not under the Queen. This speaker 
might have found fault with the use of the’ word “ex- 
traction,” as I had done; but in common cantlour, not to 
speak of friendliness, he ought to have made it plain that 
the smeaning of Sir Charles ‘was quite evident, as® not 
objecting to*thg blood, but to the upbringing and charavter 
of certain then who might ask for farms. Instead of taking 
this course, the speaker declared before reading it that he 
was sorry he had received the telegram, as it did not mend 
matters much, “He could not help thinking that there 
was some influence behind Sir Charles Warren to have 
induced him to propose such a settlement.” ‘ This friend 
completed his practical condemnation of Sir Charles wher 
he went. onto mention “ extenuating circumstances,” and to .. 
say thaw Sir Charles had done much good for South: Africa, 
and had been woxmded in the service of the country, and 
“he would ask that these things should be remembered ” ; 
and further, that Sir Charles, “before leaving the country, 
would set himself right With regard to this matter.” To 
talk in this way about a matter which was already as plain 
as daylight may have been thought a political necessity by 
those who wished to stand well with the Dutch members of 
Parliament whom they were addressing; but it was poor 
service to the solution of the question at issue, whether 
from the Imperial or the South African point of view. 

It was reserved for other speakers with less pretence of 
personal friendliness to deal more satisfactorily with this 
matter; and, as I have just said, the speakers of Dutch 
extraction were far more moderate than were the English 
“leaders” in this debate. There were, of course, honour- 
able exceptions; but, said the Cape Times of the 11th 
July, “the tenor of the debate is well described by one 
who aslgyd if they had done yet with abusing Sir Charles 
Warren and Mr. Mackenzie?” How different the senti- 
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ment and how much higher the pglicy indicated at this 
juncture in a letter to the Cape papers by the Hon, R. 
Southey, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Griqualand West, 
and before that date Colonial Secretary in the Cape Colony. 
Complaining of the unmeasured condemnation of Sir Charles 
Warren before his plans were fully known, Mr. Southey 
went on to say :-— : 


“Tt may be that Sir Charles contemplates filling up the country 
which the natives are willing to alienate by emigrants from abroad, . 
and not by Cape Colonists at all; and that if so he may haté" very 
stromg and sound reasons for selecting English emigrants. When 
nearly seventy years ago the Dutch farmers abandoned their farms in 
the Zuurveldt, near Albany, and retired to the neighbourhood of 
Uitenhage, the Cape Government of the day recommended, and the 
Imperial Government adopted the recommendation that their vacated 
farms and other lands in their neighbourhood should be filled up by 
English emigrants; and the result was the arrival of the scttlers of 
1820. There was no outcry then about race distinctions, and who 
will now say that the effect has not been vastly beneficial to the 
country? There was a special object to be attained, and the Govern- 
ment did what they thought likely to effect it. Sir Charles Warren 
hag a sufficiently difficult task to perform, and we ought not:to make 
it more so. On the contrary, judging by what he has accomplished in 
face of much opposition and many difficulties, he appears to me to be 
entitled to the best support of all loyal subjects in this Colony.” . 


These were the words of an able, trusted, and experienced 
Colonist, and Richard “Southey had the courage of his con- 
victions, and wrote in the papers in order to show that true 
Colonists were not joining in the detraction of Sir Charles 
Warren, whose name was wielded at that time as a partisan 
weapon in the local polities of the Cape. 

The technical result of the debate was the production 
of those papers which in point of fact had already supplied 
matter for the discussion. There was no further motion 
brought forward, and there was not the slightest tendency, 
as far as one could judge from the reports and from the 
statements of those who were present, to move for the 
annexation of Bechuanaland to the Cape. Both in this 
session and the preceding one the debates on the annexa- 
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pressure was all in vgin. The Dutch-speaking members 
Were suspicious of this haste, and of the possible collision of 
the Colony with the Transvaal if the dmperial Government 
retired ; while this retirement was just what the most intel- 
ligent and loyal colonists deprecated, and with the highest 
reason. So that, there was no class or party in the Colonial 
Parliament favourable to the annexation of Bechuanaland 
to the Colony at that time, except afew individuals who 
were urged on’ by the influence already referred to. The 
‘State of the case was well brought out by one of the Dutch- 
speaking members of the House, who said— . 


“He had always been in favour of the annexation of Bechuanaland, 
but at present the Colony was not strong enough to keep the peace in 
that country.” 


The news of the discussion in the Cape Parliament pro- 
duced an unfavourable impression everywhere—in England 
as well as in South Africa, Several Colonial friends having 
addressed questions to me on the subject, I conceived the 
idea of at once publishing in the Colonial press a*brief 
statement on the question of Bechuanaland and the Cape 
Colony. So, while we were travelling southward from 
Mafiking to Vryburg, I took occasion once more to bring 
forward my views in a statement which was published in 
the leading Colonial papers. I dissuaded from immediate 
annexation. It was a grave question whether the Cape 
Government was able to coerce lawless men who had 
hitherto been harboured in the Transvaal, and to administer 
even-handed justice throughout so vast a territory. There 
‘was no longer any reason for uneasiness as to the future of 
the country to the north of the Colony if the Cape came 
forward with friendly co-operation. This did not mean the 
defrayal of half the outlay; it meant an annual reasonable 
grant from the Colony. It was agreed that the country 
‘ought finally to be joined to the Cape Colony. In the 
meantime the native chiefs and people, as well as the Stella- 
landers, unanimously expressed their preference for the 
Inperigl Government. Mr. Upineton had said he would 
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was not more likely to do such a thing. The bugbear about 
race settlement was, I declared, a pure invention: Sir Charles 
Wazrren’s explanation® should satisfy every honest mind. I 
concluded with an appeal to all true-hearted and far-seeing 
men in and out of Parliament, English-speaking and Dutch- 
speaking, to put aside all personal questions; to think of 
the speedy, peaceful, and orderly opening of the beautiful 
‘country to the north, and of the unifying and uplifting of 
the South African colonies and states, Let all unite in 
a reasonable vote towards the expenses of the Imperial 
Government in Bechuanaland, and the beneficial results of 
the decision would be felt by us and by our children. 

The subject of the occupation of North Bechuanaland 
and the administration of the whole of thé country by the 
Imperial Government were questions which excited great 
interest in England. I mention on another page the pro- 
posal from a lady of rank to assist the right stamp of farmer 
to settle in “our newest Colony.” The friends of the 
natives who looked with great suspicion on all advance 
of the Europeans, under whatever circumstances, were con- 
strained to approve of a scheme which had the approval of 
chiefs and people themselves. The statesmen and poli- 
ticians who took a special interest in the question saw that 
here was a unique opportunity for inaugurating the peaceful 
development of the country. The following resolution of 
the South African Committee, at a meeting in the Mansion 
House, London, gave expression to a large amount of public. 

“ opinion in July 1885 :— 

“That in the judgment of this Committee, in order to give the 
elements of stability and permanence to the work accomplished by Sir 
Charles Warren in Bechuanaland it is desirable that a Crown Colony 
should be set up in that country.” 

On the same occasion the Committee passed another 
resolution earnestly pressing upon Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment the establishment of a Protectorate in Zululand——‘“a 
duty which devolved upon Britain in consequence of the 
disorganisation and ruin of the Zulu people.” 
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mended to them by Sir Hercules Robinson, They declined 
to interfere in Zululand, and they refused to establish a 
Crown Colony in Bechuanaland, The apparently cheap 
scheme of Sir Hercules Robinson, similar to that provided 
for the unimportant district of Tembuland, secured the 
approval of Her Majesty’s Government (4588, 118), of _ 
course “pending annexation to the Cape Colony.” This" 
was a miscalculation of both duty and interest onthe part 
of Her Majesty’s Government. Since that time, and in less 
favourable circumstances, it has changed its attitude as to _ 
Zululand — part of which has been annexed and placed 
under Imperial administration. The other part in the 
meantime has been secured by the new Boer Republic, which 
has been acknowledged and treated with, by Her Majesty's 
Imperial Government, to its own disgrace, as the Supreme 
Power in South Africa. ‘With reference to North Bechua- 
naland,—being “north of the Molopo River,” it is con- 
fessedly beyond the range of vision of the present High 
Commissioner. * ; 

While Sir Charles Warren was at Mafiking, a Transvaal 
tax-gatherer had well-nigh set the country in a blaze. He 
had been raising the taxes in a native village close to the 
border of Bechuanaland, and set fire to the hut of @ person 
who did not at once pay the sum demanded. In ordinary 
circumstances it is probable that no notice would have been 
taken of this event at Pretoria ; but the British Protectorate 
in Bechuanaland had changed all that, and President 
Kruger telegraphed to Capetown that the local tax-collector . 
had misconducted himself, and that he (the President) was 
sending the Native Commissioner to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances. He also cautioned the High Commissioner 
against believing false reports concerning the event in ques- - 
tion. We did not observe any incorrect versions of the 
affair ; and we were glad that the publication in the news- 
papers of the outrage in question caused immediate action 
on the part of the Transvaal Government. The same Local 
Commissioner and tax-gatherer had figured prominently in 
the war with Montsioa. He had addressed Montsioa ac 
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official of the Transyaat Government. We did not hear the 
result of the examination made by the higher official from 
Pretoria. The Bechugna have a clear idea of what tribute is, 
—the payment by a subject race to its conquerors ; and they 
Know also what tribal service to the chief means; but they 
are not quite sure under which head to reckon the tax 
levied upon the occupiers of native huts in certain parts of 
the Colony and in the Transvaal. In Bechuanaland I had 
no hesitation in classifying the tax as tribal service—the ser- 
vice of the people to the Government of the Queen; and the 
natives highly appreciated the distinction. In North Bechua- 
naland we heard many sad reports of the local misdeeds of 
some of those who levied the Transvaal taxes; and one of 
the strongest points put forward by Sechele, when he was 
asking for information as to what was meant by the Pro- 
tectorate, was that he would object to such a method of 
taxation as that practised in the Transvaal. 
While we were at’ Mafiking the Special Commissioner's - 
camp was ‘visited by “all sorts and conditions of men” 
from the surrounding countries. It would answer no good 
purpose to mention the distances traversed, or the dangers 
overcome, by those who had cases to bring forward, and by 
messengers and representatives of others, who wished to enter 
‘into communication with the Special Commissioner. Some 
of the visitors came in circumstances which were pathetic 
and even tragic, while the incidents of their journey in- 
cluded what was both interesting and exciting. People who 
can thus endure, and be true to one another in the most 
adverse circumstances, are surely worthy of consideration. 
It is a fact that a word spoken by Sir Charles Warren at 
this time would at once have led to war. Not only was 
this word not spoken, but, as a rule, such messengers did 
not even see the Special Commissioner, they having no 
business to bring before him connected with the Protectorate 
of Bechuanaland. But among other visitors to Mafiking 
were numerous burghers from the Transvaal, including 
several men of position and influence. The Cape Colonists, 
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cheap farms to leave the comparative comfort of the-Colony 
for the rougher life of the Transvaal, had been almost to a 
man on the English side in the Trangyaal contest. Many 
of them left the country at that time. ” Others succumbed to 
the general movement only when English vacillation had 
begotten the keenest distrust. Some of these people visited 
the camp; and no visitors were so proud of the. General, of 
the dragoon horses, of the cannon, and of the sobriety and 
good behaviour of the members of the Force, as thege loyal 
Dutch-speaking men. “They had always said that. their 
neighbours did not know the English properly. There 
were men and there were boys among the English. They 
had seen the boys—now they saw the bearded men.” And 
again: “Did we not say that all English troops were not 
ruffians ? We are proud of your Force, Sir Charles, and of 
its appearance and its good conduct in the country. We 
think you have -done far better service than if you had 
fought.” Others of this class, however, gave vent occa- 
sionally to the slightest indication of a desire that “the other 
side,” which had so long harshly domineered over them, 
“should be shown a little” of what could be done by a 
well handled and trained English force. 

One of the results of the presence of the Expedition in 
Bechuanaland was the influence which it exerted on the 
policy of the Transvaal Government. From the date of 
the meeting between Sir Charles Warren and President 
Kruger, the attitude of the latter official and of those acting 
with him was of a pacific character. But President 
Kruger had his political opponents in the Transvaal. It 
-was easy for them to assert that he had been overawed, 
and that true Transvaal patriotism demanded greater energy. 
“Thorough” ought to be the motto of the anti-English 
patriots within the Republic; there could be no com-* 
promise. So the Volksraad was asked to enact that certain 
disqualifications should be entailed by professions of approval 
of the English Government; certain pains and penalties 
were to be inflicted upon those known in the Republic a as 
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These restrictions would at once have the effect of dis- 
qualifying a gertain loyalist from taking his seat in the 
State Volksraad or Parliament. On this striking ebullition 
of prejudice and fear becoming known in Capetown, the 
High Commissioner pointed out to the Transvaal President 
that the new retrospective enactment, as reported in the 
newspapers, would be a breach of the London Convention, 
and asked for the text of the Volksraad’s resolution on. the 
subject. In ordinary circumstances a protracted and un- 
satisfactory correspondence would have been the only result 
of such a remonstrance; but in the altered condition of 
affairs, happily induced by the presence of. the English Pro- 
tectorate on the Transvaal border, there was nothing for the 
Volksraad to do but retrace its hasty steps and withdraw its 
ill-natured enactment, which would have ostracised the most 
intelligent part of the community ; and this was accordingly 
done. When the terms of the resolution were sent to the 
High Commissioner, according to his request, he was informed 
at the samextime that it had been withdrawn. This incident 
showed the violence and unreason of a certain party in the 
Transvaal, and showed also the beneficial influence of the 
Imperial Power in South Africa,—raising the tone of 
Transvaal politics to a higher platform, and securing with- 
out interference with local freedom the observance of treaty 
obligations, The would-be oppressors, as well as those who 
. were to have been oppressed, on this occasion, have alike 
reason to thank Her Majesty’s Government for delivering 
them from what must have proved for the Transvaal itself~ 
a disastrous enactment. Credit is due here to the High 
Commissioner for the prompt manner in which he acted on 
behalf of Her Majesty’s Government; while no one knew 
more clearly than Sir Hercules Robinson, that the success 
of his remonstrance on this occasion, in contradistinction to 
the fate of so many others in his past experience, was 
entirely owing to the presence on the border of the Trans- 
vaal of Sir Charles Warren at the head of his Force. 


It was surmised in the newspapers that there was 
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however, the personal rivalries and spites of local politicians 
had more than anything else to do with. this ill-judged 
anti-English movement in the Transvaal. The “good 
friend” of Holland or of Germany in the Transvaal has a 
perfectly hopeless task before him. I have been assured 
over and over again by those who had the best means of 
judging, and whose local knowledge of the Transvaal was 
complete, that what the Transvaal burgher desires above all 
things is to be “let alone” by European influence of every © 
kind. If he ever found that he could not expect to be left 
alone by European Powers, and he had to make choice of a 
European flag under which to live, the great body of the 
Transvaal people would desire the flag of England. Ex- 
treme partisans on the anti-English side, and extremely 
ignorant borderers, would form the only opposition. As 
this opinion has come to me from many channels, I have 
no hesitation in giving it as the index of Transvaal feeling 
on this question. Now, it is easy for the English Government 
to “let alone” the Transvaal local government, and yet 
discharge its duties satisfactorily as the Supreme Power in 
South Africa, The internal affairs of the country may be 
safely left to the growing intelligence of its own burghers, 
and to the rapidly increasing number of intelligent 
Europeans who are making the Transvaal their home, 
The true meaning of a Republic,sas distinguished from a 
despotic oligarchy, will no doubt be one of the lessons 
which will be learned in the near future in this beautiful 
country,——so full of promise when intelligence, energy, and 
justice go hand in hand. 


CHAPTER V 


INCIDENTS OF MILITARY OCCUPATION“ PENDING ANNEXATION 
TO THE CAPE COLONY” 


ArvER some three thousand men had been assembled at Mafi- 
king,’ with Headquarters Staff, Commissariat and Ordnagce 
Departments, and Engineers’ Headquarters; and also with ~ 
Field Military Hospital, and the picturesque-looking #egiment _ 
of Native Guides, Mafiking and its neighbourhood presehted a, 
very striking appearance; and many people from the Trans- 
vaal and from other districts of Bechuanaland came to. see 
the British Force. The Inniskillings—men and horses— 
_were much admired. There were never such horses seen - 
in Bechuanaland ; and a finer body of men than their riders 
could hardly be shown anywhere. The Artillery, und 
Major» Ollivant, was an unfailing centre of interest, 

many requests were madé for permission to inspect it }- and 
the interest was of course heightened if the visitors came 
‘ upon the gunners at drill. The water-raising appliances 
‘ were also a source of great interest. 





1 The Expeditionary Force for the settlement of Bechuanaland, as finally 
agreed to by Her Majesty’s Government on the 4th November 1884, was to 
consist of the following elements :— 


Regular Army—TInfantry F Fs - : 800 
Pn v Cavalry a! . i 360 
7 » Artillery, 1 Battery . : . 120 
Es on Engineers, 1 Company . 60 
os a Transport and Commissariat, 4 Company 80 
as —— 1420 
English Volunteers. E : . : 600 
Colonial ‘5 iS ‘S z ‘ . 1500 
—- 2100 
Native Guide Corps. . . ‘ - 500. 


4020: 
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I have already mentioned the completeness of the 


equipment of. the Bechuanaland Expedition. Whilst its 
results were eagerly watched by the politician, scientific 
and military men were also interested in the doings of the 
well-appointed little army. «I have mentioned the helio- 
“ graphic and telegraphic communication, by means of which 
the General, at any, part of the long military line, was 
practically in communication with the whole. A Balloon 
Corps also formed part of the Expedition, under Major 
Elsdale, R.E. . There were three balloons, which were con- 
veyed in their own waggons, with all appurtenances, It 
was at Mafiking that the first balloon ascent took place; 
and I understand this was the first ascent which ever took 
place of a war balloon accompanying a British army. The 
necessary arrangements were made in a tree-sheltered but 


Open space close to the native town, and opposite the 


. headquarters camp. The first ascent was successfully made 
‘by Major Elsdale, the balloon being “tethered,” or held by 
men, Sir Charles Warren then ascended, dnd remained 
some time aloft, keeping up flag.communication with those 
below. The balloon proceeded some distance eastwards, 
A fine view of the country below was obtained through the 
‘clear South African atmosphere, and the Molopo district 
abounds in open prairie. Several officers -ascended, and 
interesting experiments were mader Colonel Walker, chief 
of the staff, Colonel Curtis of the Inniskillings, Mr. Baden- 
Powell, and others were present; and there was a great 
concourse of native spectators. As the country here is 
about 5000 feet above the sea-level; the buoyancy of the 
balloon was appreciably affected; and with reference to one 
officer of goodly proportions and great weight, it was said 
that it could go no higher! The chief Montsioa, leaning on 
his staff, stood apart from his people, his eye following the 
balloon, but himself wrapt in thought. Turning to me, he 
said with great animation, “If the first white men who came 
into the country had brought a thing like that, and having 
gone up in it before our eyes, had then come down and 
demanded that- we should worship and serve them, we 
should have done it. The English have indeed great power.” 
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Similar thoughts were expressed on all hands, by visitors 
from the neighbouring Transvaal districts, as well as by the 
natives, The power of England was equalled by the self- 
restraint which enabled her officers and men to line the - 
border of the Transvaal from Taung to Mafiking, and yet 
scrupulously avoid every occasion of interference with the 
Transvaal itself, One felt that when a balloon can be suc- 
cessfully raised and lowered and guided by those travelling 
in it, another epoch in useful invention will have been 
reached by human perseverance and intelligence. We 
have successfully imitated fishes in the ocean, but come 
short at present in our attempts to imitate the birds of 
the air. 

The men of the Royal Engineers stationed at Mafiking 
were engaged for some time in assisting in building a” 
Wesleyan Chapel at Mafiking. Officers and men wert. 
pleased to render this service to a deserving Missionary 
Society whose agents had long laboured among the Barolong.” 
The previousechapel had been raised entirely at the cost of 
the tribe, and they were prepared to erect the new one also; 
so that it was a pleasure to help those who were thus helping 
themselves. I had not seen such bricklaying in the 
country: I do not think many buildings for a long time to 
* come will excel this church at Mafiking in the excellence of 
the workmanship of the -Royal Engineers, Colonel Durn- 
ford took special interest in this work, and was pleased to 
be able to render such substantial help to the people whose 
protection and welfare had been one of the leading objects 
of the Expedition. There were three “memorial stones” with 
inscriptions,—one bears the name of Sir Charles Warren, 
another that of the chief, while the third has the name of 
Kebalepile, Montsioa’s eldest son; and these stones were 
duly “laid” in the presence of a large concourse of people, 
both native and European. 

In his interesting speech made on this occasion, Sir 
Charles Warren spoke warmly of the work which the Wes- 
leyan Society had accomplished among Montsioa’s people, and 
of mission work generally in Bechuanaland. He reminded 
those whom he addressed of the spiritual nature of Christian 
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worship and service. In the Christian Church there was really 
no visible altar—only a communion tablé—for the Christian 
sacrifices and offerings were spirituak, and consisted of the 
daily prayers and the consecrated lives of Christ’s people. 
Both Montsioa and his son spoke most gratefully of the 
assistance of Her Majesty's Government, but the chief 
mingled with his expressions of thanks a feeling of uneasi- 
ness as to the future, which, he said, still clung to him. 
He was led into this vein by being asked to say that fhe 
stone which he was supposed to be laying “was well and 
truly laid.” With a pleasant twinkle in his eye the old 
chief said, “How do I know it is well and truly laid?” 
And then in a louder tone he added, “This stone is said to 
be well and truly laid.” , He then went on to say that this 
was one of the things which he took on trust. In a 
wider sense, everything was well while the English were in 
the country. Would they leave, and what would be his 
position and that of his people should they depart ? = 
Having been asked to say a few words, I expressed my 
pleasure that English soldiers should leave such a’ memento 
of their stay in Bechuanaland. I had told the English 
people that the Bechuana were worthy of being helped, as 
possessing a desire for progress among themselves.- It 
would be for them now to justify that opinion by their 
perseverance and industry. I had° also told the Bechuana, 
and told the white men, that I thought it was the will of 
God that in South Africa white men and black should - 
dwell together in the same land, and be helpful to one 
another. There was room for all. If there were not room 
any longer in the country, and still strangers came into it, I - 
could see difficulty and hardship; but with so much unoc- 
cupied territory, that difficulty was not likely soon to occur. 
The Barolong people afterwards came forward with their 
subscriptions and gifts—little children and old people heartily 
contributing to this good work. The Superintendent, the 
Rev. Owen Watkins, arranged and conducted the various 
parts of the ceremonial with great ability and pleasantness ; 
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There was an open market at Mafiking, and articles of 
farm produce, ete. were exposed for sale by auction every 
day. Farmers and producers had thus an opportunity of 
dispensing with the services of speculators and middle- 
men, and prices were kept low. It was said that at that 
time the only cash in the Transvaal was derived from their 
own gold fields, or brought by native workers from the 
Diamond Fields of Kimberley, and expended by them in the 
purchase of cattle. The ordinary country business of the 
Transvaal at that time was said to be by barter only. The 
farmers had no money—only produce; and their dealers 
and traders had no cash—only goods in return, This, we 
were assured, was the general rule. To the better class of 
farmers, therefore, in the Transvaal, who had worked their 
lands and had not engaged in filibustering, the coming of the 
Expedition was a most welcome event, as it afforded them a 
ready market for some of their produce, with cash payment 
for what was purchased. Inasmuch, however, as the 
friendly policy of the Transvaal was not a thing to be 
reckoned on by the Expedition, the Transvaal farmers 
found to their chagrin that the main items of supply for 
men and horses had been secured without reference to the 
Transvaal. 

The Provost-Martial at Mafiking was Captain Mills of the 
West Yorkshire Regimerit. The sobriety of the men made 
his duties very light. The Corps of Guides gave him, 
perhaps, the greatest trouble—especially in the matter of 
getting out of bounds. Identification was much simplified 
in all such cases by the “tin ticket,” or medal with a 
number on it, with which they, in common with all other 
members of the Force, had been furnished, and which they 
were bound to wear and produce when an officer on duty 
demanded it. The “tin ticket” was celebrated in verse by 
one of the English volunteers, the burden of the ditty being 
that the volunteer, now venerable through age, is telling his 
son, as he shows him his “tin ticket,’ that this piece of 
tin was the only honour its wearer acquired in an expedition 
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a.few stanzas, was recited at an entertainment given at 
Mafiking by officers and men :— 


“And O it was a goodly sight to see each gallant boy 
In his putties and cord breeches, and his coat of corduroy ; : 
But amidst this pomp and splendour, why, the thing that looked 
the best - 
Was the medal of the B.F.F.! each wore upon his breast. 


“ Aye, that was a medal surely, lad,—no bright and shining star, 
No bronze gew-gaw for marching that, and glittering from afar ; 
But a simple tin-pot medal, with this touching legend stamped, 
The number of the tramper, and the corps with which he tramped. 


“Of course there came a grand review, a true red-letter day, 
And all the Dutchmen came and grinned, and grinning rode away ; 
So each put back his rifle in obedience to the call, 
And bethought him of his medal, which made amends for all. 


“Thus you see, my lad, the medal that I once wore next my skin 
Is no blood-stained medallion—tis a simple bit of tin ; 
But the sight of it reminds me how I wore it on my breast 
When I marched up thro’ Stellaland, a-chucking of a chest,” ad 


In true “yarning” style this volunteer spun out 
seventeen such verses, and brought down the house at 
Mafiking when he recited them. Stanzas on a higher level 
might have been penned, depicting the moral victory, the 
triumph of right, the displacement and disgrace of filibus- 
tering, the welcoming good sense ef South Africa, and the 
consequent opening up of unknown regions. All this was 
felt by many, but they did not sing it—that was reserved 
for the grumbling volunteer who was baulked of a fight. 

As to the health of the troops, Dr. Faught, P.M.O,, had 
a most gratifying report to make. There were natural 
causes for this to some extent. There was no enteric fever 
or sunstroke, owing to the wonderful salubrity of the 
country, arising from its high altitude and the absence of 
swamps or miasma. The deaths in the Force were 0-43 
per cent in all—of which 0-14 were due to accidents, 
The Principal Medical Officer gave as his first reason for 
this gratifying state of things in the arrangement of the . 
Force. the restriction of Wannr ta thraa alenen, of 2. 
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week, at regular intervals—tleading practically to the total 
cessation of drunkenness; his second cause was the good 
healthy food which was served out; thirdly, the excellent 
sanitary arrangements at the camp; fourthly, the good 
supply of water; fifthly, warm clothing. In connection 
with the health of the men, it may be mentioned. that 
arrangements were made at Mafiking for bathing on an ex- 
tensive scale——a large pond or bath being made on the 
tiver-bank, into which the water was brought freely by 
pumping, and from which that which was used at once ran 
away. Arrangements were made so that a man could have 
a shower-bath if he liked by turning on the “hose,” which 
was prepared for the purpose by the Engineers under 
Colonel Durnford and Major Bagot. 

“In all these matters, even to putting on a jersey at 
sun-down and wearing cholera-belts, it was evident that 
there was an old campaigner at the head of the Force, and 
that he was ably supported by experienced officers on his 
staff and by the officers generally. The Principal Medical 
Officer on several occasions spoke in the strongest terms of 
the necessity for preventing liquor coming into the camp 
for sale, if the high standard of health was to be kept up. 
The chaplains accompanying the Force unanimously agreed 
as to the great benefit derived from prohibiting the sale of 
liquor to the men. “The half-ration nights” were great 
fun, Some one was sure to say (without the slightest 
sincerity), “Half-ration night! I’m so glad;” to which 
some one else would answer, “So am I; it’s so jolly.” To 
which again some mentor would add, “ Hope the enemy won’t 
come when we're all tipsy.” Then it would be earnestly 
discussed whether it was to be made into toddy or taken 
“ half-and-half,’—the fact being that to healthy young gentle- 
men unaccustomed to drink raw spirits, the special interest 
was entirely assumed. The rule was that men who did 
not take spirits might have tea or coffee served to them 
instead ; and the idea of these regular allowances of spirits 


was to help any of the men who might have a longing for 
So i Se na o 
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1. Shadoof or picottah, or sway-pole. 2. Mét, of Western India. 
8, American windmill pump. 
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lis long involuntary sbettuenlet is cal to hace ‘Whether 
it was of value in this particular, way T have npt been able 
to learn. But in such a country, and, with such work in 
hand, it is perfectly certain that the supply, ofliquar should 
be entirely in the hands of the military authorities, *. * 

A company ‘of native bearers, selected from the Guide 
Corps, was organised by the P.M.O., Dr. Faught, and trained 
by the Medical Staff at Mafiking. Had there been occasion 
for its services, it would have proved of the utmost value. , 
Then a good deal of doctoring natives was done by the medical 





“men at the various camps,-especially for diseases of the eye. 


People came from a considerable distance to get the advice 
of skilled medical men like Dr. Faught, Dr. Jazdowski, 
and Dr, Maunsell ; and others brought their relatives for the 
same purpose. The game thing happened in connection 
with our neighbours in the Transvaal. Poor Bonga, the 


“Secretary” of the “Goshen Bestuur,” lay dying at. Rooi 


Grond; a comrade of his came to the camp to ask for 
medical assistance. A doctor went promptly, but arrived * 


_ too late. One of the acting chaplains, the Rev. A. Fisher, 


™ 


also went to Rooi Grond to visit Bonga before he died. . 
The health of the horses was one of the most gratify- 
ing items in a successfully-conducted Expedition. The 
two great bugbears besides open opposition were, the absence 
of a sufficient water-supply, and the asserted certainty of 
the loss of the half, if not more than that proportion, of 
the horses of the Expedition. The Transvaal burghers 
seldom “go out to war” in the summer months, as they 
always go mounted, and it is then dangerous to trust 
“unsalted” horses to the uncertainties of camp life. The 
“horse-sickness” of South Africa, with which the English 
army also became acquainted during the Abyssinian war, 
is a most deadly disease,—sometimes attacking a healthy 
horse and killing it in a few hours. It is no doubt a 
climatic disease. It is scarcely to be found in the Cape 


‘Colony; on high hills farther inland there is almost 


entire immunity from it, but in ‘the valleys, .and especially 
in damp marshy places, it is very destructive indeed. Ag. 
is now well known to many, if a horse recovers from an 
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attack of this violent “ horsg-sickness,” it does not take it 
again ; it is, now called’a “salted” horse, and doubles or 
trebles in value. The. precautions, which were strictly 
enforced by sthe Géneral’s orders, were that every horse 
should have a horse-cloth ; and that every horse should have 
its nose-bag on during the whole night; and that horses 
should be in the lines before sunset, and should not leave 
therh again till late in the’ morning.” Long papers have 
been written on the disease by officers in the Veterinary 
Department. There is no doubt that whoever finds out how 
to cure horses of this climatic disease, in the way that 
climatic fever is cured by quinine, will be one of the bene- 
factors of mankind, and of man’s friend and companion— 
the horse. I need not add that this fortunate discoverer, 
if he hes ordinary knowledge of the world, ought also to 
take a speedy fortune by his discovery. The death-rate 
among the horses of the Expedition was only 1;2 per cent, 
' While on ‘this subject, it may be mgntioned that the 
“lung-sickness” now so prevalent among cattle was intro- 


«duced into the Cape Colony from Holland some thirty years © 


ago by a bull which was imported from that country; and 
this deadly sickness has been in the country éver since, 
Inoculation is extensively used in South Africa as a prée- 
ventive to the spread of this disease among cattle, which is 
almost as fatal as horse-sickness. A piece of the diseased 
lung;‘or some candle-wick or thick soft cord which has beep 
saturated with the water found in the lung-cavity after the 


death of an animal from this disease, is inserted at the end™ 


of the tail of each animal on which you desire to.operate. 
If the operation is skilfully done, it will prevent the spread 
of the disease in that troop. It will not cure but aggravate 
the case of such as may have caught the disease, but were 
inoculated before this was observable. So impossible has it 
been to stamp out this disease, that many stock breeders. 
inoculate all their calves when weaned, in order that they 
may cope with infection. There is usually some. slight 
loss from the inoculation, as this surgical operatien.in séme 


cases leads to swelling of the wound. ~When lung-sickhess - 


broke oft among the cattle of the transport-ridBrs in the 
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service of the Commissariat in Bechuanaland, orders were 
issued that all cattle “in Government service should be 
inoculated ; and. the matter ended thera This inoculation. 


. of cattle is at present the South African alternative to the 


method of stamping out this disease which is employed in 
this country. 

Tt was fully believed in England at this time, and 
was stated in the House of Commons, that Sir C. Warren 
was engaged in settling the land questions of Bechuanaland ; 
but Sir Charles Warren’s Expedition was from January till 
August in the country, and yet no Land Commission was 
appointed, and no land settlement whatever was made; and ~ 
nothing was attempted beyond collecting information by 
certain officers. The responsibility for this rested with the. 
High Commissioner ; and his apparent object was to hasten 
Colonial annexation by leaving matters unsettled, as is 
brought out in his correspondence with his Ministers on the | 
subject of Coloniakannexation,, In the end of May, Ministers . 
asked for— ge ; 

“The report of Sir C. Warren relative to the settlement of Bechua- 
naland, which the Secretary ef State, has requested that Sir Charlés 
should be directed to furnish to his Excellency, as without’such report 
and full information regarding the present condition of the Protectorate, 
“Ministers are unable to express any opinion upon the question of 
annexation ” (4588, 25). . 


" Whatever might~ have been the ideas or wishes of 
people in England, Sis Hercules Robinson was able to assure 
his Cape Ministers that— 


“Sir Charles, Warren has as yet made no arrangements for the 
permanent settlement of Bechuanaland, and it is therefore out of his 
powerto report upon them. As to the full information desired by 
Ministers regarding the present condition of the Pratectorate, if Minister's 
would state the points on which they wish to be informed, no time 
will be lost in telegraphing to Sir C. Warren for the information, 
if it should not be already in the Governor’s possession.” Ministers 
were carefully assured that “the arrangements for the disposal of the 
land in Montsioa’s country, beyond the territory required for the tribe,. 
_had been left—in accordance with the pledge which the Governor had 
previously made to Ministers—for the consideration of the Cape Parlia- * 
ment, when the question of annexation came before it” (4588 ; 24, 25), 
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On the 2d June Sir Hercules Robinson found it neces- 
sary to repeat the assurance to his Ministers— 


“That no arrangements had yet been made by Sir C. Warren as to the 
future of the Protectorate, and no compacts had been entered into with 
the tribes south of the Molopo” (4588, 26). 


Even if Sir Hercules had correctly estimated the chances 
of speedy annexation to the Colony, it is questionable whether 
Her Majesty’s Government would have authorised or ratified 
the land settlement in Goshen which the Cape Ministers 
were pledged to bring about. In any case, as High Com- 
missioner, he would have had little cause to congratulate 
himself on the results of the Bechuanaland Expedition ; 
while as Governor, Sir Hercules Robinson would have had 
to sanction, despite his published disapproval, the policy and 
proceedings of his responsible advisers. It will be remem- 
bered how the painful catastrophe which must have resulted 
from the “backing-out” policy of the High Commissioner 
in Bechvfanaland, was averted. by the appearance of the 
Expedition. Further unpleasant complications must have 
been produced by the High Commissioner's proposed Colonial 
annexation; but these were averted by the failure of his 
efforts, and the practical refusal of his Ministers to annex. _ 

The eventual annexation of Bechuanaland to the Cape 
Colony was the policy of Her Majesty’s Government on 
assuming the Protectorate in Bechuanaland, and also at the 
time’when Sir Charles Warren was sent out, But it was 
always understood in London that the local settlement was 
to be such as would be approved by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and the element of haste as to Colonial annexation 
was apparently not present in the counsels of Downing 
Street. Towards this end I loyally worked as long’ as I 
was in Bechuanaland as Deputy Commissioner. Towards 
this end also Sir Charles Warren directed his endeavours as 
Special Commissioner. No doubt the enlargement of the 
Protectorate had an important effect upon this question, 
both among Bechuanaland people and in the Cape Colony, 
All those who welcomed Sir Charles Warren and his Expedi- 
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annexation should take place. When the disagreement 
between Sir H. Robinson and Sir C. Warren became known 
in the Colony, public meetings were held jn the chief Colonial 
towns, and resolutions passed in favour of Sir Charles Warren, 
and emphasising the importance of North Bechuanaland, 
These meetings began at Kimberley on the 8th April, where 
Sir Charles was best known, and where “admiration” and 
“confidence” were the warm terms used (4432, 142) coh- 
cerning him. _ On the’ 16th April a similar public meeting 
was held in Port Elizabeth, where similar sentiments were 
expressed. Especial gratification was expressed at the ex- 
tension of the Protectorate westward and northward; and 
the meeting trusted that such further steps would be taken as 
might be necessary to secure to Great Britain her legitimate 
influence in Southern Africa (4432, 188). : 

On the 14th April a novelty in the holding of Colonial ~ 
public. meetings took place. The natives of the King 
Williamstown division assembled at Debe, near Fort Whité, 
and passed certain resolutigns, which were duly forwarded — 
by one of themselves, Mr. J. Tengo Jabavu, who ia also 
editor of a native newspaper. There were six resolutions, 
which we are told were passed with‘great enthusiasm. They 
were as follow :— 


i 


“1, This meeting desires to record its continued loyalty and 
devotion to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 

‘2, This meeting wishes to express its unqualified satisfaction with 
the objects of the mission of Sir Charles Warren in Bechuanaland, and 
its admiration for the fearless manner in which he has set about 
examining the claims of those who must be considered robbérs of the 
lands of the natives, until they prove themselves otherwise. - 

“3. This meeting expresses its strong opinion in favour of the 
Imperial Government taking over and administering as a Crown Colony 
all the native territories beyond the Cape Colony, as the anomaly of 
their administration by a Government responsible to a Parliament in 
which they have no representatives is productive of mischief, and the 
Colony is, moreover, at present unable to protect them‘from possible 
filibustering expeditions. 

4. “This meeting having in view the fluctuations of native policies 
to which natives have been victims ever since the introduction of respon- 
sible government, would rejoice if the colony of the Cape of Good_ 
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.5, This meeting having heard of the unceasing efforts of his 
Excellency the Right Honourable Sir Hercules Robinson to secure 
justice for the natives of Bechuanaland, and of his advocacy of a just 
and humane government for the natives generally, places on record its 
cordial thanks to the Governor and High Commissioner, and its un- 
limited confidence in his administration of Her Majesty’s dominions in 
South Africa. 

“6, This meeting resolves that these resolutions be sent to his 
Excellency the Governor with a humble request that his Excellency 
should forward them to the Secretary of State for the Colonies” 
(4588, 3). 

These resolutions are worthy of serious consideration on 
their own merits, but especially as coming from intelligent 
and obsefvant natives of South Africa. The reader will not 
fail to notice the advance which has been made when people 
whose ancestors were not long ago “in the bush,” and in 
pagan ignorance and degradation, are able in some measure 
to grasp the value of a strong and free Government which 
recognises a place for the expression of public opinion. The 
third resolution expresses what I hold is a native senti- 
ment thréughout South Africa—anxiety that their affairs 
should be regulated in Native Territories by the Imperial 
Government. The fourth resolution expresses the feelings 
of many intelligent people, both Dutch and English; but 

with the advance of education the proposal will not be 
‘ seriously brought forward by any political party. 

On the 30th Ajril a meeting of the inhabitants of 
East London (the district represented by Mr. Sprigg in 
the Cape ‘Parliament) passed four resolutions, rejoicing in 
the ‘extension of the Protectorate northward, and calling 
Imperial attention to the south-east coast line, at points 
where foreign interference could still take place. Thorough 
approval of the action of the Imperial Government in regard 
to Bechuanaland was expressed, and of the general results 
attained there by Sir Charles Warren, “and the meeting 
trusted that Sir Charles Warren might not be interfered with 
in any way whatever” (4588, 14). 

At Aliwal North similar resolygpns were passed at a 
public meeting held on the 4th May. Here the people 
were careful to say that they— 
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indicated in the original instructions to Sir Charles Warren, and called 
upon the Colony to support him in carrying to a successful issue the 
arduous duties imposed upon him.” They further expressed the 
opinion that no settlement of the difficulty im Bechuanaland and the 
adjacent territories will be satisfactory that does not contemplate the 
permanent occupation of Central South Africa by the Imperial Govern- 
ment (4588, 15). : 


Similar resolutions were passed at Grahamstown, in 
which were expressed hearty approval of the Imperial policy 
in Bechuanaland and entire confidence in Sir Charles Warren, 
as to his ability and prudence in completing the settlement 
of Bechuanaland. Warming was here also given as to the 
importance of the south-east coast (4588, 21). ~ 

At all these meetings notice was taken of the Colonial 
help which had been rendered to Her Majesty’s Government 
in the Soudan ; in one place similar help from Cape Colony- 
was proposed at once; in others loyal desire in that direction 
was expressed; in others gegret that the present state ‘of 
South Africa precluded the idea, but hoping for better days. 

When so much was being said about Stellalanders and 

their wishes, it was not inappropriate that they should them: 
selves speak out on the subject. Accordingly on’ the 14th 
May a public meeting, attended by some two hundred people, , 
of whom nearly one-half were old Stellalanders, farmers and 
landowners, was held at Vryburg; and the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously passed :— * 


“First, Resolution expressed loyalty to the Queen, and requested 
that the boundary-line should be drawn speedily between Stellaland 
and Mankoroane, so that trespassing of natives might be stopped. 

* Second, That Government will clearly make known its intention to 
adhere to the first agreement made with the Government of Stellaland, 
whereby volunteer farms. were ratified. 

“Third, Pleaded that Bechuanaland, including Stellaland, be pro- 
claimed a Crown Colony ; forced annexation to the Cape Colonyat present 
would ‘only cause dissatisfaction and be unjust; further, that in any 
settlement of the country Stellaland be not separated from Bechuana- 
land, but always be treated as a district of it, with Vryburg as capital, 

“Fourth, That the settlement of country should he left entirely in 
hands of Special Commissioner, who should be left untrammelled in 

. his work, and expressed confidence i in Sir C, Warren, and believed that 
he would, if left to himself, effect a settlement with justice to the 
country and satisfaction to the inhabitants. 
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“Fifth, The Acting Special Commissioner (Captain Trotter, R.A.) 
waa requested to forward resolutions direct to his Excellency the High 
Commigsioner, so that he may be in possession of them at the opening 
of the Oape Parliament, and be enabled to inform it of the sentiments 
of Stellalanders, and may also communicate them to Seeretary of State” 
(4588, 19). 


The successful journey of Sir Charles Warren to North 
Bechuanaland evoked the greatest enthusiasm in the Colony, 
and indeed throughout South Africa, and raised the stand- 
ing of the Imperial Government in the minds of the un- 
informed who had been taught to sneer at us. This local 
success was what all could appreciate. The “ Afrikander” 
paper (the Patriot), published at the Paarl in the Cape 
Colony, has frequently in its columns amusing and some- 
times lively rhymes in the South African dialect of the 
Dutch language. The “muse” of the Patriot was stirred 
by the necessary afflatus over the news of the chief Khame’s 
offer of land to the Imperial Government. Grotesque but 
harmless joking, spiced with sdme jealousy, characterised 
this effusion, a translation of which was made at Mafiking 
by Mr. Wright. Sir Charles is represented as saying to 
Khame :— 

“ Khame, O Khame, Lord of Gamkwari ; 
Khame, thou Prince of Seroromi, 


Your might is well known thro’ the wild Kalahari, 
Your name’s become famous far over the sea. 


“Khame, I bring you great tidings of joy ; 
Khame, ny sweetheart, now give to me heed, 
I bring now for you and your maidens so coy, 
Protection ’gainst Africa’s 4. d thieving breed. 





“Give me your country—to me it is needful, 
For mine just at present is torn by the Bear, 
And I am too tim’rous—yea, I ever am heedful 
No insult to offer that brute in his lair.” 


It was pleasant enough to think that after Sir Charles 
had been many months in Bechuanaland, and had reached 
as far as Shoshong, there was no more hostility to Her 
Majesty's Government, or to him, than found expression in 
the lines from which I have quoted. When Britain really 
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presides over the orderly opening up of the country, 
opposition in such quarters will cease altogether. When, 
however, the Patriot could no longer object to what the 
Imperial Government was doing in South Africa, which was 
indeed generally approved, it took occasion to represent 
England as being very much afraid of the “Russian Bear.” 
It would have been too great a change to have unqualifiedly 
approved of the British Government in columns where so 
much had been written against it. 
At length, on the 7th July, Sir Hercules Robinson was 
in a position to lay before Her Majesty’s Government: a 
- minute from” his Ministers containing the terms on which 
they would consent to annex Bechuanaland to the Cape 
Colony. This, then, was the “Colonial annexation,” for 
the sake of which so much time and talent and money had 
been wasted during the preceding months in Bechuanaland. 
It was probably a very different proposal from what the 
High Commissioner supp@sed it would have been; but we- 
are not able to pronounce decisively on this point, as the” 
High Commissioner merely forwarded the conditions, with-, 
out any accompanying remark or opinion for the benefit of 
Imperial deliberations. There were six conditions submitted 
as the basis of annexation to the Cape Colony :— 

“1, Al} questions relating to the future settlement of Bechuanaland 
to be left to the decision of the Legislature of the Colony. : 

“2. To get the large expenditure to be incurred for good govern- 
ment and the establishment of a police force in a vast country from 
which little revenue is likely to be obtained, Her “Majesty's Imperial 

» Government to pay annually to the Colonial Government £50,000 
sterling per annum. 

“3, The country northward towards the Zambesi to be protected 
in manner to be agreed upon by Her Majesty’s Imperial Government 
with the advice of the Colonial Government, 

“4, The Expeditionary Force to be withdrawn from the Protec- 
torate ; and pending annexation, order to be maintained by a police 
force under control of the Colonial Government, at the expense of Her 
Majesty’s Imperial Government. 


“5. Sir Charles Warren’s proposals regarding settlement of the 
country to be disallowed. 


“6, Any territory proposed to be annexed, to be transferred to the 
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Here, if never before, was the practical and effectual 
“elimination of. the Imperial factor” at the Cape; nothing 
remaining for the Government in London to do but to be 
responsible for other men’s decisions and to pay the money 
which other men spent. No more impossible, no more insult- 
ing, proposal was ever made to the English people or their 
Imperial Government. Basutoland had been handed over, to 
the Imperial Government by a Cape Ministry on account of 
the weakness and inadequacy of the Cape,—a weakness and 
inadequacy which of course are not surprising; and the 
promise was given by the Colony of £20,000 per annum, 
if necessary, for the Imperial management of Basutoland. 
But as if talking in their sleep, other Ministers of the same 
Cape Colony, instead of offering Colonial money to assist Im- 
perial management of Bechuanaland, as Sir Thomas Scanlen 
had done, now stipulate for entire Colonial management of 
that country, and for the payment of the entire Bechua- 
naland bills by the Imperial Govéimient. This time it is 
the Cape Colony which kindly comes to the help of England, 
_ and therefore dictates its own terms. The brains and the 
policy and the profit belong now to the Cape; money only 
is the possession of England in the estimate of Cape Minis- 
ters... Now, how is this marvel of diplomacy to be accounted 
for? : 

” ‘The difference between the politics of Mr. Upington 
and Sir Thomas Scanlen has to be taken into account ; but 
this would not explain conditions like the preceding, It 
Bechuanaland were sparsely inhabited, and only a small 
revenue could be raised at once by taxation, its valuable un- 
occupied land would be available for years as Crown lands, 
of which there were none in Basutoland. Thus a large and 
certain source of revenue existed in Bechuanaland, so that 
there is no adequate explanation here of the terms of the 
Cape Ministers. We come nearer the mark in our inquiries 
after the reasons for such unheard-of conditions when we 
remember that this is the Colonial party, and some of those 
are the veritable Ministers and men, who regard themselves as 
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the policy, and England to support it with her money and her 
men ; and England refused. They have now an opportunity, 
as they think, for settling an old score, and the Bechuanaland 
annexation conditions may have been framed withsuch histori- 
cal references. But, in my judgment, the real and obvious 
reason for the domineering attitude of the Cape Ministers 
was the entirely unwise and mistaken position of the Im- 
perial Government as represented in Capetown by the High 
Commissioner, in beseeching and entreating for Colonial 
annexation, month after month, as if nothing else would do, 
and it must be at once attained at all hazards, The terms - 
of the Cape Ministers were suitable as addressed to the atti- 
tude which had been unfortunately assumed by the High 
Commissioner. Here was the strong temptation which the 
Cape Ministers were not able to resist. If the weak-kneed 
English Government was dying to be rid of its recently 
assumed responsibilities in Bechuanaland, let it pay well for 
its release! Thus “ ba@King out” was the worst policy even 
in view of annexation. If Sir Hercules Robinsofi in Capetown 
had upheld the Imperial authority in Bechuanaland from the 
first, as he thought of doing while he was still in London in 
1884, if every opportunity had been adopted of settling the 
Protectorate and regulating’ its affairs—if, in short, we had 
done our work in Bechuanaland, and not gone a-begging to 
the Hart River Boers, and to the Colony to do our work for 
us, the annexation ofa well-regulated territory would have 
appeared to the Cape Ministers eminently desirable. As 
matters were managed, the Ministers hung back the more 
they were pressed to annex a country, every question con- 
nected with which had been advisedly but mistakenly left 
unsettled by the High Commissioner, that it might be settled 
by the Colony. 

A telegraphic reply was sent to the High Commissioner 
in answer to the Cape Ministers’ proposals, which is not 
printed in the Bluebook, but which was doubtless short and 
sharp. It would appear that the Cape Ministers then saw 
they had gone too far, and requested the High Commissioner 
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the Protectorate” (4588, 118). The Ministers were 
informed by the Secretary of State that— 


“With reference to the tonditions submitted by them in their 

minute of the 7th July,,I may observe generally that while they 

were intended only to lead to ultimate annexation, they appeared to 

Her Majesty’s Government to involve this country in a heavy expendi-~ 
ture, not relieving it from its responsibilities nor securing it from 

future embarrassments, but taking away from it the control of native 

and other policy. Such an arrangement appeared to Her Majesty's 

Government to combine many disadvantages, and they have thought it 

preferable that they should for the present keep the administration of 

Bechuanaland affairs under their more direct control ” (4588, 119). 


The same despatch, however, which contains the pre- 
ceding dignified sentences showing that Her Majesty’s 
Government still possessed self-respect and exercised other 
faculties and capabilities besides that of paying money, con- 
tained also a statement which one cannot peruse without 
regret. The Secretary of State re-echoed the marvellous 
sentiment of Sir Hercules Robinson, that the interest of 
England “north of the Molopo was very limited!” This 
was a huge mistake. Commercially, as well as politically, 
the interests of England are very great indeed in the country 
referred to, as is elsewhere fully shown in these pages. The 
despatch went on to say that it was the desire of Her 
Majesty's Government holding this view as to the country 
north of the Molopo— 


“That matters should as far as possible be kept on such a footing 
that on the one hand there may be no obstacle to the transfer of the 
annexed territory to the Cape Colony, if that course should hereafter 
prove to be on all grounds the most desirable ; and that, on the other 
hand, Her Majesty’s Government may not. be committed to any specific 
policy in relation to the more distant tribes and countries which 
further information and experience might show to be unwise” (4588, 
118). 


This is well worded, and, viewed in one sense—which is 
the fair meaning of the language—it is well conceived also. 
Her Majesty's Government in effect said :—We do not know 


about North Bechuanaland ; there are conflicting reports con- 
paentii than tesa ehaset bear shaat Ab Deak en thew 
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Colony, the question now belongs to the future; we shall 
closely consider hereafter whether, on all grounds, this is the 
most desirable course. Other readers, I think less fairly, 
see in this despatch only a carefully edited statement of Sir 
Hercules Robinson’s view—which was, that we have virtually 
no interests north of the Molopo—that immediate annexation 
of Bechuanaland to the Cape is desirable, and that therefore 
we should do as little as we can in Bechuanaland : leave it 
all to the Cape to do. Nothing so ill-conceived in policy 
as to its results on South Africa generally; nothing so un- 
tenable in argument, and so derogatory to the name, and 
ruinous to the interests, of the Imperial Government, is 
likely to be long held by any English Ministry or sanctioned 
by the English people. 

It has been elsewhere stated that numerous applications 
were made to Sir Charles Warren for farms in North Bechuana- 
land from colonists of every race, and from people living in the 
Free State and Transvaal. The recall of Sir Charles did not 
withdraw the thoughts of these people from this promising 
country. A movement for opening up for colonisation the 
unoccupied parts of North Bechuanaland was organised in 
the Cape Colony, chiefly under the auspices of respectable . 
people living in Kimberley and the Eastern Province of the 
Colony. In their prospectus these gentlemen declared that— 


“The approval of Her Majesty’s Government on the one hand, and 
the friendly co-operation of the chief Khame on the other, are declared 
to be essentially necessary” (4643, 211). 


These colonists decided to send their proposals to Her 
Majesty’s Government through myself, possibly because I 
was well acquainted with the country of which they were 
treating. I have already stated my own preference for 
direct Imperial control in the matter of land management 
in Native Territories, and if such control had been exercised 
in North Bechuanaland, the course of the Association would 
no doubt have been quite clear from the first. In forwarding 


the proposal to Her Majesty’s Government I mentioned 
athar tnetanrag in whirh Har Maiactye Cnvarmmant had 
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case of the English and Scotch settlers in 1820, and miore-" 
recently of the men of the German Legion in the Eastern 
Province of the Cape Colony. I thought that these in- 
stances should encourage Her Majesty's Government to give 
all reasonable assistance in the peaceful opening up and 
settlement of North Bechuanaland, whether in connection 
with this Association or by such other methods as might 
be deemed advisable (4643, 209). . 

Sir Hercules Robinson, to whom as High Commissioner 
the Secretary of State referred this colonisation scheme, 
branded it in his reply as a scheme for promoting European 
settlement “beyond the Molopo River” (4839, 67). There 
was, he said, no suitable land. The country was mostly 
uninhabitable by white men! There would be war if this” 
thing was done. Mr. Shippard had just saved the Pro- 
tectorate by arresting other settlers. No land should be 
acquired by Europeans from native chiefs except by Govern- 
ment, and any settlement-of Europeans should be undertaken 
by Government rather than by private companies or com- 
mercial associations. This was exactly what the Association 
also held and had stated to the Secretary of State. One 
would suppose, after such agreement, that Sir Hercules 
Robinson would proceed to submit some alternative scheme 
by which orderly colonisation could be furthered under the 
Protectorate. The doctrine that a native chief cannot-in ~ 
any circumstances apportion land to Europeans, because Her 
Majesty’s Government has proclaimed a Protectorate over 
his country, would be a just and righteous procedure only 
if we had an officer assisting the chief in such matters. But 
to say that because there have been great abuses in the 
past, therefore the chiefs shall be denied entirely the power 
to receive traders, missionaries, or settlers into their country?” 
and to apportion to them places of abode; and yet that there 
shall be no officer to assist in this, or to do it for the chief, 
is unjust, impracticable, and unworthy of Her Majesty’s 
Government as the Protecting Power. Sir Hercules Rob-_ 
inson lays down the astounding and retrogressive dictum :— 


“T would not at present sanction any grant of land of any native 
chief in the Protectorate” (4839, 1), : e 
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Now our only right to interfere with such inherently ¢om-° 
petent actions on the part of chiefs in their own country 
is the general good of the whole community, expressed in 
our announced intention to transact this work better our- 
‘selves, and thus save the country from confusion and war. 
Sir Hercules Robinson comes forward with no alternative 
plan while opposing the scheme of these colonists. He 


refers Her Majesty’s Government to a despatch already -— 


quoted, in which he proposed that we should leave the native 
chiefs of North Bechuanaland— 


“To govern their tribes in their own fashion, until the course of 
events may render some change unavoidable” ! (4839, 68). 


Sir Hercules further proposes that— 


“The Protectorate might be patrolled periodically by the Bechua- 
naland Police, who should see that the country is not occupied by either 
filibusters or Foreign Powers, and as little as possible should be done 
by us for the present in the way of settlement or administration” 
(4839, 68). 


If a scheme proposing to introduce under Her Majesty’s 
Governntent some 500 suitable families is not an inducement 
to exteffd settlement and administration to a country, then 
there is no‘inducement which can influence us. Is it really 
meant that we shall simply keep out all European colonists 
from North Bechuanaland: as coming under the head of 
“ filibusters and European Powers,” and call that protection 
of the natives? What “course of events” would “render a 
change unavoidable”? No doubt some shocking outrage, 
which would appeal more powerfully to the feelings of 
certain people than wise policy or forethought calculated 
to prevent all such outrage. I feel confident that the 
4iritish public will not uphold these views of Sir .Hercules 
Robinson. 

An inquiry was instituted in March 1886 in Bechua- 
naland by Mr. Shippard, at the request of the High Commis- 
sioner, with respect to the future of Bechuanaland (4839, 
73). This inquiry had probable reference to the colonising 
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in Bechuanaland that offers of land had already been#nade 
by the Bechuanaland chiefs to Her Majesty’s Govertiment, , 


through Sir Charles Warren, to be owned and’ occupied by -’ 


white men under Imperial control. Jurisdiction had been 
offered for this purpose over white people and black people 
by two of these chiefs, and over white people and strangers 
by a third. The inquiry in question entirely ignored all 
this, and treated the question as if it were then a new one. 
The gentlemen consulted by Mr. Shippard were :—Colonelé 
Carrington, C.M.G. of the Bechuanaland Police; the three 
members of the Bechuanaland Land Commission; Mr. J. 8. 
Moffat, Resident Magistrate at Taung and formerly mis- 
sionary at Inyati; the Rev. Messrs. Good (Kanye), Wookey 
(Molepolole), and Lloyd (Shoshong), ‘These gentlemen did 
not recommend the immediate change of the Protectorate 
of North Bechuanaland into a Crown Colony; they were 
opposed to the immediate introduction of the new systens of. 
government which they saw at work in the £olony of 
Bechuanaland. But they expressed the opinion that the 
Protectorate should be suitably represented by Residents or 
Commissioners. And it is very striking that officials con- 
sulted under the above circumstanees, as well as misSionaries, - 
were unanimously of opinion that the present Protectorate 
should be upheld, and that Her Majesty’s Protectorate 
should be extended to the Zambesi (4839, 87). 
- gentlemen consulted were aware of Khame’s offer ‘wid* the 
offer of the other chiefs, but no question was put to them 
* on the subject. One-half of those consulted expressed the” 
opinion that white men should not be stopped from going’ 
northward, or from colonising under Imperial control; the 
others contented themselves by saying that they did not 
think the chiefs would foolishly sell land without consent of 
Her Majesty’s Government. _ : 
The High Commissioner, in informing the Seetelay of 
State of the result of this inquiry, declared that the unani- 
mous finding of these gentlemen confirmed him in the views 
expressed in the second paragraph | of his despatch of the | 


a 
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“As to the country north of the Molopo River . . . it appears to 
me that we have no interest in it except as a road to the interior.” 


So the reader, whether in England or in South Africa, 
can have no manner of doubt as to what it is that blocks 
. the’way of the quiet and orderly opening up and develop- 
ment of the country. It is incredible that such good-feeling 
and willingness to co-operate as were expressed to Sir 
Charles Warren by the chiefs should be here entirely ignored 
and lost sight of; and the questions put concerning them be 
such as might be put concerning strangers who had never 
‘formally declared their views to a representative of the 
Queen, 

The formal answer of Her Majesty’s Government to the 
offer of land by the chief Khame was long delayed. It was 
sent to him in March 1886 by Administrator Shippard at 
the request of Sir Hercules Robinson. The latter had 
been reminded by the Secretary of State (4643, 242), that 
it would be well for him to send forward a reply-to Khame 
in accordance with the view of both the High Commis- 
sioner and the Secretary of State that we had little or “no 
interest forth of the Molopo” (4588; 116, 118). The 
message suggested by the Secretary of State, and forwarded 
by Mr. Shippard nearly a year after the offer of Khame 
had been made through Her Majesty's Special Commis- 
sioner, was in these words :—. 


“T have to express to you the appreciation entertained by Her 
Majesty’s Government, of the cordial and hospitable reception given by 
you to British officers who visit you, and their hope that you will 
continue to remain on friendly terms notwithstanding the fact that 
Her Majesty’s Government have not felt themselves able to recommend 
the Queen to accept your offer of land, although they fully recognise 
the spirit of confidence and amity in which it was made” (4839, 56). 


This reply certainly demands reconsideration on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government as the Supreme Power 
in South Africa, and responsible for the peace of the 
countries under our protection. Never was a decision 
fraught with keener disannointment ta many in Wnelend 
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Majesty’s Government to seek a moditication of Khame’s 
proposal, If any one in London, or at the.Capé, really 
supposed that Khame’s proposed settlement included an 
inquiry as to the race and birth of the settlers, that matter 
could no doubt soon be explained by the chief himself to 
the general satisfaction of intelligent people. If the chief's 
strenuous stipulations as to keeping out strong drink from 
Bechuanaland were distasteful to Her Majesty’s Government 
or its advisers at the Cape, let that be fairly and fully stated ; 
and let it be avowed (if it is indeed so) that we decline to 
assist a chief in a humane project to save at least one small 
part of the world’s surface from the curse of strong drink. It 
was stated in one criticism of the proposals of Khame, that 
the chief had retained too much land to himself and his tribe. 
It was also declared that Khame wanted the white men to 
be his vassals and to fight for him in his tribal quarrels. 
These were unfounded and even maliciois misrepresenta- 
tions. On the contrary, Khame, like Montsioa and ,pther 
southern chiefs, gave himself and his whole country inf, 
the hands of the Queen, retaining for himself independent 
action such as levying war in no part of it, The white men 
who came in, according to Khame, were to be under an Im- 
perial Local Commissioner: the policy to be pursued was to 
~ be dictated by Her Majesty's Government and not by Khame. 
And if it turned out that the country retained by hint was 
too large for himself and his people, in dealing with that. 
question, we should have to do with one of the most reason- _ 
able of men. It is extensively held in England—and the 
opinion is shared in the Cape Colony—that the proposals 
of Khame have been refused because, while conferring vast 
territories on England, they were, on the whole, too advan- 
tageous to the coloured man, and placed him from the first 
on too safe and secure a position as to his rights and his 
land. It seems very dreadful to express such a view with 
reference to our dealings as a nation. But I must admit 
there would seem to be some ground for this suspicion. 
Otherwise how can one account for all the ‘misrepresentation 
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public-spirited chief?’ This whole question I am very con- 
fident in leaving to the close attention of the public, and 
- especially to all those who desire the vld record of England 
;for fair-dealing to be kept up, and handed down by us to 
those who come after us. : 


[While this work is in preparation news comes from South Africa that the 
exploring expedition, under the eminent Austrian traveller Dr. Emil Holub, 
had met with a serious reverse in the unexplored country north of the Zam- 
besi River, and lying between that river and Lake Bangweolo, where Dr. 
Livingstone died. This would seem to be the region in which Mr, Arnot, 
the Scotch evangelist, already referred to, has pitched his tent. While sorry 
for this reverse to my friends Dr. and Mrs. Holub, I qm thankful that their 
lives have been spared ; and I cannot but express the confident hope that the 
Austrian Government will adequately support this distinguished traveller, 
whose indefatigable work in African exploration is calenlated to cast lustre 
on his country, as well as confer upon it commercial benefits. Soon after Sir 
Charles Warren left Shoshong in 1885 Dr. Holub arrived ‘there from the 
South at the head of a well-equipped party, and determined to traverse and 
explore the vast regions north of the Zambesi. The illustration is from a 

ephotograph taken at that time.} 2 


CHAPTER VI 


BOUNDARY-LINE COMMISSION—-LAND COMMISSION OF 
BECIIUANALAND 


We have seen that steps were taken by Sir Charles 
Warren and by President Kruger to have the western 
boundary of the Transvaal defined and. béaconed off, accord- 
ing to the terms of the London Convention. Captain C. R. 
Conder, RE, well known (like Sir C. Warren) in connection 
with surveys and explorations in the Holy Land and the 
neighbouring countries, was the Commissioner appointed by 
Sir Charles Warren. A few days after his nomination, in 
the end-of January 1885, he was on the border, and ready 
to commence his important work. After six days he was 
joined by Mr. T, N. de Villiers, the Commissioner appointed 
py the Transvaal. Mr. de Villiers spoke lightly of the work 
before them, having the opinion that it could at once be 
settled by the two Commissioners marching over the ground, 
and having a party of farmers with them to build the 
beacons agreed upon. This of course implied singular one- 
ness of opinion, or great power of acquicscence on the part 
of one side or the other. Captain Conder did not share in 
this sanguine view, especially when he saw which side 
was expected to yield; he naturally wanted to know the 
country, in order that he might accurately interpret the 
terms of the Convention, After careful investigation, he 
found that he did not agree with.the views of the Transvaal 
Commissioner concerning several claims put forward by 
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from Taung which was indicated by the Convention. The 
Transvaal Commissioner Was for pushing the boundary-line 
farther into Bechuanaland in both these cases than the 
English Commissioner could sanction. Not being able to 
agree as to the corner beacon of the new south and south- 
west boundary-line of the Transvaal, it was impossible for 
them to lay down beacons south of Kunwana without the 
intervention of a referce, who, according to the Convention, 
was to be chosen by Sir John Brand, President of the Free 
State, Sir Charles Warren ordered Captain Conder to make 
an accurate survey of the country in dispute—to trace the 
roads and ascertain the exact positions of the existing beacons 
of Stellaland, so far as they were to be followed in terms of 
the Convention; and then, proceeding northward, they would. 
come to a part unaffected by their differences of opinion as 
to the south-west corner of the boundary-line. In his 
report to Sir C. Warren en the work accomplished by 
himself and his assistants, Captain Conder says :— 


“The survey proceeded as rapidly as possible, and I may say 
that in the course of a considerable experience I have never known 
so much accurate work done in so short a time. We were impeded 
by continual rain, by the very difficult nature of the country (from a 
surveyor’s point of view), and by the sudden rise of rivers ” 
(4643, 170). 


This accurate work included the fixing by triangulation 
of the position of all the existing beacons of the south 
border of Stellaland; and in laying down the results, a 
representation of the hills was given to the scale of three 
geographical miles to the inch. The attempted arrest of 
the ‘surveying party by some tipsy farmers at Kunwana, 
which might have led to such serious results, has been else- 
where meritioned. A written acknowledgment having been 
obtained from the Transvaal Commissioner of the error of 
the Transvaal burghers, the work of the Commission was 
resumed. Captain Conder mentions in his report that Mr. 
de Villiers, on behalf of the Transvaal, proposed to him the, 
exchange of Lotlakani for Kunwana. Sir.Charles Warren, 
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Commissioner; and Moshette himself assured Captain Conder, 
as stated in his report, that he had no wish,and had never 
expressed any wish, to be included in the Transvaal, but, on 
the contrary, had a very strong objection to this. The 
representations of Moshette, however, asking to be included 
in Bechuanaland, and the proposal of the Transvaal Com- 
missioner that the town of Lotlakani should be given as an 
equivalent, were not likely to be seriously entertained by 
the Governments which had so recently fixed the boundary- 
line in London; and so Kunwana falls into the Transvaal, 
while almost all the cattle stations of its inhabitants are in 
Bechuanaland. 

When the Commissioners came into the neighbourhood 
of Rooi Grond, they found that almost all the beacons of 
1881 had been thrown down, but their sites were easily 
discernible. As no alteration was made in the line here 
by the Convention of London, these beacons were rebuilt 
by the Commissioners ; the aspirations of those who had 
thrown there down were not to be fulfilled. This rebuilding 
was carried on by order of Sir Charles Warren as far north 
as the pool of Ramatlabama, the work being done by Mr. 
Woolley.on the English side and Commandant H. Pretorius 
on the side of the Transvaal. 

The referee appointed by the President of the Free 
State was Chief Justice -Melius de Villiers. He first: met 
the boundary Commissioners on the 21st July at 
Christiana in the Transvaal. It being found impossible by 
the referee to adjudicate on documentary evidence alone, it 
was resolved to proceed to the disputed points as they 
exist on the ground. As the maps, etc. were exclusively 
the work of the English side, it was satisfactory to the 
Transvaal side that this course was taken. Several meet- 
ings were held at Kunwana. In the end, only one question 
was placed before the referee by the Commissioners—the 
definition of the garden-ground to be included, with the 
town of Kunwana, in the Transvaal. As to the disputed 
points north of Kunwana, the Transvaal Commissioner 
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Taung, Captain Conder yielded to the Transvaal Commis- 
sioner-—not becduse he was convinced that the road ‘selected 
by the Transvaal Commissioner was the one really meant 
by the Convention, which all local evidence showed was the 
one which he had. claimed, but because the Transvaal 
Commissioner’s proposed line corresponded with the sketch 
map which was appended to the Convention in the Blue- 
books, and because the referee had openly expressed his 
reliance on the map, to which he attached great importance. 
These two matters having been thus settled by the 
Commissioners themselves, the extent of ground to be 
included in the Transvaal with the town of Kunwana 
was decided by the referee, after personal inspection of 
the country, in favour of the English Commissioner. Jus- 
tice de Villiers’s award is dated from Kunwana on the 
5th August, and is accompanied by a report, both of which 
are to be found in the Bluebooks (4643, 158-162). As 
there is no probability of further dispute or repudiation 
by either Government, Justice de Villiers’s award ig not 
likely to be so famous as that of Governor Keate; but the 
award and the report testify to the ability and judicial 
character of the referee. The results of the settlement are 
thus summarised by Captain Conder :— 

“The Transvaal loses more than 320 square miles of its extreme 
claim, including the springs of Maretsanieand Mosimi and some excel- 
Jent pasture land. On the other hand, the Transvaal gains about 220 
square miles, which would not have been given had the real trade 
route from Taung to Kunwana been allowed. The spring and some 
of the pastures of Pudumo are thus thrown into the Transvaal, but 
this is the only valuable supply of water which has been lost” (4643, 
163). 

In forwarding to the Secretary of State Captain Conder’s , 
able report, Sir Charles Warren wrote in the highest terms 
of the manner in which Captain Conder had carried on” 
the work entrusted to him, and recommended him to Her 
Majesty’s Government for some recognition for his good 
services. Sir Charles also referred to the good -services of 
the officers who had been associated with Captain Conder— 
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Charles recorded his strong opinion that “many of the 
Stellaland difficulties would have been avoitled, if the High 
Commissioner had followed the injunction of Lord Derby 
when the Protectorate was first undertaken, and had forth- 
with defined this boundary-line” (4643, 128). 

It has been narrated how the earnest representations of 
Sir Charles Warren regarding the land settlement of all 
Bechuanaland had borne fruit, and that the Secretary of State 
had expressed the opinion that this important matter should 
be entrusted to British officers, as being without local bias 
one way or the other. On the 20th August the Secre- 
tary of State suggested to the High Commissioner by tele- 
gram that inquiry "might now be made into the circumstances 
of Stellaland titles, as annexation to the Cape Colony was 
no longer imminent (4643, 4). In giving this opinion the 
Secretary referred to a previous despatch of the High Com- 
missioner himself, addressed to Sir Charles Warren, in which 
Sir Hercules Robinson had said “he was willing to acquiesce 
in the appointment of a Land Court or Commission to in- 
vestigate the claims of Europeans to land in the territories 
of native chiefs within the Protectorate” (4588, 34). 
After referring to this despatch of the High Commissioner, 
the Secretary of State added that “some assurance that 
natives are adequately provided for was indispensable before 
sanction was finally giver to claims for Europeans ” (4643, 4). 
This no doubt was what was desired in England, and indeed 
what it was supposed Sir Charles Warren was doing; but it 
is already known to the reader that all Sir Hercules Robim- - 
son’s influence had been exerted to leave everything un- 
settled‘in Bechuanaland, in order, as he thought, to advance 
annexation to the Cape Colony. The High Commissioner 
now lost no time in explaining to the Secretary of State 
that in the despatch which had been referred to, the High 
Commissioner did not intend to include Stellaland titles, but 
only European claims to land in native territories outside 
Stellaland” (4643, 4). Within Stellaland, the High Com- 
missioner now proposed that the Land Commission should 
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Mr. Rhodes’s agreement of the 8th September, already so 
frequently referred to. The stipulation of the Secretary of 
State, in answer to Sir Charles Warnen’s representations as 
to Stellaland titles, was also quoted with approval by Sir 
Hercules, to the effect that in “cases of flagrant coercion or 
unfairness” the title would be withheld, but such cases 
were first to be reported on; and also that no Barolong land 
would be given to satisfy Stellaland claims, nor would com- 
pensation be given for such claims,—they would simply fall 
to the ground. No notice was taken by the High Com- 
missioner of the disloyalty and open hostility of a certain 
party of Stellalanders to Her Majesty's Government ; it was 
only “as to Goshen ” that “the claims advanced by persons 
who had taken part in a freebooting attack on the Pro- 
tectorate were not to be entertained” (4643, 4); but the 
same men might get their land in Stellaland. “Locations 
sufficient for grazing-lands and garden-grounds” for native 
chiefs and people were to be defined and beaconed off, these 
locations to be inalienable. Here we find recogftised clearly 
enough the right of property in land as claimed by the 
Stellalanders; but neither the native owners nor English- 
men nor other Europeans, being land claimants out of Stella- 
land, were recognised in this way. There was apparently 
in those cases no recognition of personal property in land, 
even when there had been occupaficy and improvement of 
it. The “valid claim” of a European (not in Stellaland), 
if the Jand were needed for the natives, could be set 
agede; and this was precisely the thing which it was 
forbidden to do as to Stellaland. Thus the only really 
“valid titles” to land in Bechuanaland, concerning which 
the High Commissioner allowed little or no discretion- 
ary power, were those of the freebooters of Massow—a 
good many of whom had broken his own rule and had 
levied war against the Protectorate! Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment having resolved to withdraw Sir Charles Warren from 
South Africa, could not at the same time thwart Sir 
Hercules Robinson; and so the latter obtained the annravel 
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himself only recently stated the desirability of “ inquiring 
into the circumstances of Stellaland titles” (4643, 4). 

The Secretary of, State not only desired that the land 
settlement of Bechuanaland should be in the hands of 
British officers, but intimated his approval of the employ- 
ment of officers of the Royal Engineers for this important 
work, The reason for this preference was no doubt that 
these officers, in the course of their duties under Sir Charles 
Warren, had acquired exceptional knowledge of the country 
which was to be settled. When the High Commissioner, 
in accordance with his instructions, inquired if Sir Charles 
Warren could recommend Engineer officers for the Land 
Commission, the Special Commissioner mentioned the names 
of Captain Conder and Captain Leverson and Lieutenant 
Haynes; and also Captain Trotter, R.A. of the Intelligence 
Department. It was at this time stated that the President 
of the Land Court might be “a judicial officer”; but it was 
still generally hoped and expected in Bechuanaland that 
the service of the Special Commissioner would be retained 
in Bechuanaland at least for a time; and there were still 
some, indeed, who ventured to hope that Sir Charles would 
also be asked to proceed to Zululand, and restore order 
there; but the number of those who continued to buoy 
themselves with such pleasant dreams of a persistent Im- 
perial policy was not large, and consisted chiefly of such 
as held that the English Government which had then 
recently come into office, would give greater attention to 
Colonial affairs, and would certainly feel bound to grapple 
with the Zululand difficulty. 

The reader of these ‘pages is aware of the opposition 
. Awhich Sir Charles Warren had to contend with as Special 
Commissioner ; and that the High Commissioner was under- 
stood to be opposing the policy which Sir Charles advocated. 
In the Cape Colony itself, those who had welcomed the 
Expedition were anxious that its work should be fully 
accomplished. In Bechuanaland this feeling was universal ; 
there was an anxiety and a fear as to what micht be the 
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members of the Land Commission was of a reassuring nature, 
To myself it was a matter of the greatest satisfaction. When, 
however, Captain Conder, who was not at headquarters, 
learned from the newspapers that the land settlement in 
Bechuanaland was not to be carried through under the 
auspices of Sir Charles Warren, as he had imagined, he 
telegraphed to Sir Charles, and with that officer’s permission 
explained to the High Commissioner the exceptional oppor- 
tunities which he had had of ascertaining the state of the 
country ; that he had already expressed opinions in official 
reports to Sir Charles Warren on the subject; that he had 
seen certain suggested rules of procedure drawn up tenta~ 
tively by Sir Charles Warren, for the use of the Land Com- 
mission; and that, if they were substantially adopted, he 
(Captain Conder) would be most happy to accept the position 
of a member of the Commission. This action was not taken 
in good part. by the High Commissioner, who expressed his 
inability at that time to supply a copy of the rules which 
would guide the Land Commission, as they had net yet been 
determined on; but if Captain Conder was not willing to sub- 
mit his own judgment to the views of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment he could resign. Captain Conder availed himself of 
this permission, and after completing his work as Boundary 
Commissioner, returned to England. When this correspond- 
ence was going on, Sir Charles Warren had left Bechuanaland, 
and was already on his way to England. After this, several 
other officers in Bechuanaland were asked and declined to 
sit on the Bechuanaland Land Commission. It ig quite 
evident, from the high character of these officers, that there 
was not the shadow of lack of interest in Her Majesty’s 
service to be charged to any of them; nor were they without 
ambition to avail themselves of such an opportunity of 
advancing their own interests; but so great was the distrust” 
of the policy which might be imposed on the Commission 
from Capetown, that they sacrificed their own interests rather 
than become. members of it, Eventually Captain Duncan, 
_RN., who had been employed by the High Commissioner in 
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I may as well mention here that some months afterwards, 
and when a good many of the first difficulties of the work of 
the Land Commission were being overcome by its members, 
a European township was originated and laid out close to 
the native town of Mafiking, and this was done without 
any reference to the Land Commission. The probable evil 
result of placing such a town in close proximity to a native 
town, would be universally admitted in South Africa, . So 
deeply impressed was Lieutenant Haynes that this would be 
the inevitable result, that, protesting against it in vain, he 
tendered his resignation as Secretary of the Land Com- 
mission. This was accepted, but the acceptance was 
accompanied by a letter of extravagant severity from Mr. 
Shippard, President of the Land Court, in which he went so 
far as to make a remark damaging to the military career of 
a conscientious, high-spirited, and promising young officer. 
Young Haynes had been Sir Charles Warren’s companion in 
the dangers of the Atabian Desert when the murderers of 
Professor Palmer were arrested and brought to justice; 
and in the Bechuanaland Expedition he had acted as Sir 
Charles's private secretary. At the time of his resignation, 
he had accomplished a careful examination of the Barolong 
country, the result of which was of course left for the use of 
the Commission. There are those who, we know, always hold 
that a young man has no right to differ from older men; in 
the case before us, they would say that Lieutenant Haynes 
should have contented himself with recording his strong dis-_ 
approval of the ill-judged new township, and then have gone 
through with the work of the Commission. But the censure 
even of martinets will end here; and many will feel drawn 
to the young officer who sacrificed so much to what he con- 
sidered his duty. 

Both Captain Conder and Lieutenant Haynes seem to 
have regarded the civil work offered to them as involving 
personal responsibility, and they acted accordingly. I am 
not aware of the military etiquette in this matter. One 
would think that what is offered (not ordered) may be declined 
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unfair to suppose that any one of the half-dozen British officers 
who declined to. serve on this Land Commission,: were 

- animated by other than the most loygl and devoted senti- 
ments to Her Majesty’s service and Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment; indeed, it would only be the truth to say that their 
declinature was owing to this thorough devotion and loyalty. 
Since writing these observations, I have met with a very 
striking passage in the published journal of General Gordon, 
written at Khartoum. I have no doubt that not only the 
Royal Engineers, who regard Gordon as peculiarly their own, 
but other officers in Her Majesty’s servicé will sympathise 
with Gordon’s clear and “straight” code. General Gordon’s 
words have striking reference to more than one phase of the 
Bechuanaland settlement, and indeed of our South African 
policy :— 

“Tt is a great question of doubt to me if public officials ought so 
to sink their personality as to allow themselves to overlook facts which - 
must strike them as being not only evil, but ajso detrimental to our 
national interests, merely because such facts are likely tw be disagree- 
able to our Government in requiring them to decide on difficult 
questions. . . . There id no doubt that had the destinies of 
Egypt and of the Soudan in his hands far more than Her Majesty’s 
Government, and he did not succeed. His amiability did for him. 
It is not insubordinate to resign, if you do not agree to a policy, or 
feel you cannot carry it out with a whole heart. In military affairs it 
is different ; one is ordered to go here and, there, and one obeys (even 
if one thinks it is unwise), having represented it, but in diplomacy 
there is no such call,” + 





The Bechuanaland Land Commission, to obtain which 
such a hard struggle had been made, commenced its operations 
soon after the departure of Sir Charles Warren. Captain 
Leverson inspected the southern part of the Protectorate. 
Captain Duncan examined the Stellaland titles; and a 
considerable portion of his time was taken up with endeavours 
to induce the grantees of certain farms in the south-eastern 
corner of Stellaland to give up their land for the use of 
Mankoroane’s people, on the promise of receiving farms of 
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tenant A, E. Haynes examined the northern district from 
the Transvaal border westward to Morokweng and Honing 
Viey, and furnished the Commission with a report of his 
examination of the Barolong country. 

The sittings of the Commission began at Mafiking on the 
15th January 1886. The President of the Land Court, 
being also Administrator and Chief Magistrate, had twice to 
leave the Commission for other parts of the country; so that 
on the 10th February it was necessary to adjourn till a 
future date the uncompleted inquiry at Mafiking, as it had 
been advertised that the Commission would commence its 
sittings at Vryburg on the 15th February. The Land Com- 
mission remained at Vryburg from the 15th till the 25th 
February. They then proceeded to Taung, where they 
commenced their sittings on the 1st March; but the Presi- 
dent was now called to Capetown on the 21st March, as 
Administrator, to confer with the High Commissioner, who 
was then about to visit England. During his absence, how- 
ever, and that of Captain Duncan, Captain Leverson went on, 
hearing claims—decisions being left over till the return of - 
the other members of the Commission. On the 11th Ma 
the Commission reassembled at Mafiking and finished its 


‘public sittings there on the 21st May. 


When I call to mind the ruined condition of Beanuain: 
land in 1883—the freebooting spirit supreme everywhere, 
and loyal and well-conducted men, whether Europeans or 
natives, hanging their heads in the utmost discouragement— 
I can only write with the greatest thankfulness of the results. 
of the Bechuanaland Expedition, and of its local consum- 
mation, the land settlement effected by the Bechuanaland 
Land Commission. The members of the Commission’deserve 
credit for the general result of their work, especially when 
we consider the grave difficulties under which they laboured 
from the terms of the constitution imposed on them by Sir 
Hercules Robinson. ' 

Some of their decisions, however, are open to the gravest 
exception, as, for instance, the planting of a European town 
with a large commonage within some 700 yards of the 


‘native village of Mafiking, which Montsioa and his people 
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had defended-so long and so bravely. It has been already 
noted that this action led to the resignation of the Secretary 
of the Land Commissfon, who was better acquainted with 
the Barolong district than any other-member of the Land 
Commission. This idea, it would seem, did not originate 
with the Land Commission; and had all the members 
possessed the courage of young Haynes, the blunder would 
have been averted, and a more suitable site found for a 
European town. Indeed, there was no pressing necessity 
at this time for laying out a competing capital of Bechuana- 
land, for Vryburg was already the capital, and centrally 
situated, so far as the colony of Bechuanaland was 
concerned. There was no reason for the hasty construction 
of this European town, from an Imperial point of view. 
The defence of Mafiking was a simple enough matter, and 
was unconnected with a European township. The native 


trade at Mafiking was also confined to certain known, 


limits, and had been peacefully regulated by the chief for 
years. Neither the defence nor the trade ef M 

needed the European township, which was planned and tid 
out for an entirely different set of reasons, Montsioa had 
‘been able to defend Mafiking in the past. Now that: the 


Imperial Government was supreme in the country, it was 


highly improbable that active opposition to Her Majesty 
from the Transvaal would be showir in unproductive attacks 
on a well-known native stronghold, while defenceless cattle 
stations and farms invited the attentions of the freebooters, 
The police horses, the police waggons and oxen, the police- 
men themselves, would certainly have been the objects of 
the special attention of the Transvaal freebooters, if they 
had gohe into open hostility in Bechuanaland. In a state 
of actual war, such a place as Mafiking would no doubt 
be important, especially if the active co-operation of 
European police and native men became necessary. But, 
as already remarked, the defence of Mafiking in a time of 
war had nothing to do with the laying out of a European 
township at that place. Sir Charles Warren had his head- 
‘quarters at Mafiking, and a military fort was begun by him 


theré. This was at an exceptional time and as a purely - 


is 
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‘military measure. As tg permanent policy’ in @ native. - 
territory, Sir Charles has expressed very strong opinions in”, 
a despatch from which I am able % quote the following 
sentences :— 


“¥ do not coxcur in the proposal to post small forces of police at 
the large native towns, as I do not see what use.they would be there, 
and both police and natives become demoralised by contact with each 
other, . . . Any police necessary for the protection of Bechuanaland 
should be quartered apart from the Bechuana towns, and should only 
work with the Bechuana when actual fighting is necessary.” 


In pursuing the history of the land question in Bechua- 
naland I may as well mention here my own unwilling con- 
nection with Barolong affairs, after my return to England. 

The chief Montsioa on the 13th March 1886 addressed 
to mea complaint against our administration of the affairs 
of his country, which he earnestly asked me to translate 
and forward to Her Majesty's Government. I confess I 
received this letter with great disappointment. I was _ 
grieved that a man with such insight and knowledge of men ‘ 
as Montsioa—“ brave, sturdy, and outspoken,” as Mr. Ship- 
pard describes him—should have conceived himself driven. 
to adopt’ this extreme course. I felt also to the fullest exteitt” 
the unpleasantness to myself of becoming mixed up in 
matters for which others were now responsible. Reports 
had reached me before to the same general purport,.ut. I 
had taken no notice of them. When, however, I as 
personally addressed by the chief Montsioa, in handwriting 
and style known td me, which left me in no doubt as to 
the genuineness and urgency of the matter, from Montsioa’s 
own point of view, I had no choice but to translate the chief’s 
letter, and at the same time lay the facts of the case, so far as 
known to me, before Her Majesty’s Government (4839, 95). 
This was not done in the spirit or in the langyage of 
controversy. I received a reply (4839, 105) from the 
Colonial Office—Sir Hercules Robinson being at this time 
in London—which.I thought, without further explanation, 
was calculated very much to mislead the mind of Her 
Majesty’s advisers and the public, especialy as a question 
having been put on the subject in thé House of Commons, 
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the official reply was given that. the new European town 
was two miles from Mopfiking. -Most reluctantly, therefore, 
I felt bound to come forward a secondtime and contradict © 
this glaringly incorrect statement (4839, 106), and to give 
in fuller detail what information I possessed on the subject. 

The correspondence having been forwarded to the Ad- - 
ministrator, Mr. Shippard, he made lengthened remarks on 
Montsioa’s letter and on my own communication (4890, 
36), According to the Administrator, the fears of the 
chief had been groundless, as the places occupied by the 
Barolong were always meant to be reserved to them. I can 
only say, of course, that this was not according to the chief’s 
information when he wrote to me. The Administrator ad- 
mitted that he had refused to grant individual titles to the 
holdings which certain of Montsioa’s people had oecupied 
and improved. No reason is given for this refusal. Sir 
Hercules Robinson had brought this question before the 
Commission, informing them that he was “personally un- 
favourable to allowing natives to hold land on individual 
tenure” (4839, 2). ‘Lhe Administrator went on to state 
why a “Native Reserve”—the block of land belenging to: 
the tribe—should be inalienable, but he does not state why y- 
individual titles in this inalienable block of land should not 
have been given to their holders and occupiers. I am well 
aware of the line of argument followed ‘by the professed - 
friends, but real enemies, of the natives on this question ;- 
and I am glad to think that these people have usually 
had a larger success than that which they seem to have 
achieved before the Bechuanaland Land Commission. There 
ig the man who professes his tearful interest in natives, 
and declares that it would be quite wrong to give “ the poor 
natives” titles to their lands—they would only exchange 
them for .drink—they ought to be taken care of on Govern- 
ment land, ete. etc.; the result being that this speculator by 
and by can pull the wires so as to have the natives shifted © 
elsewhere. “It is Government land, you know, that they 
are squatting on,” he will now say, without tears, “ and one 
place is as good as‘hnother for these niggers.” I have inueh 
pleasure in stating that the cause of right-dealing has 
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wgaitted by the recommendation of the Land Commission, 
“under the Presidency of Judge Shippard, that “ Native 
Reserves” belong to the natives, and are distinct from 
Government or Crown lands, from which natives could be 
“yemoved at any time, and on which they would have no 
inducement to make any improvement. The “Native 
Reserves” in Bechuanaland are inalienable: what is. still 
necessary for Bechuanaland natives is the individual security. 
inseparably connected with a personal title to one’s own. 
fann or holding, which is everywhere the great incentive to 
exertion and improvement. 

I do not follow Mr. Shippard into the discussion of . 
unprofitable personalities, as they add nothing to the 
elucidation of the subject in hand. As shown above, the 
statements which were made in London, and confuted by 
me, were not put forward by Mr. Shippard, nor connected 
with his name in any.way. Even now, Mr. Shippard does 
not claim to be-the author of the statement that the 
European”town at Mafiking was situated two miles from 
the native town; nor has any explanation ever been given 
of a mistake concerning which there is something, to the 
public mind, very bold and unsatisfactory. It is quite 
-natural that Mr. Shippard should feel offended at Montsioa’s 
informal appeal, and should resent my interference, as it 
would seem to him. But there can be no doubt aa to the 
-genuineness of the letter, and I do not think a man of 
Montsioa’s character and experience would thus have ad- 
dressed to me personally a letter of strong appeal without 
the most urgent reason. Having received his letter, I should 
have been a meaner man than I am if J had not translated 
it, and given what information I myself possessed on the 
whole subject to Her Majesty’s Government. ; 

In this communication Mr. Shippard draws up “a case” 
for a European town close to a native one. His remarks will 
convince no one. It is a poor argument, for instance, for 
the rightness of a town site, to say that the Wesleyan minister 
has come forward, after the site has been decided on, and. 
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and schools. The truth, however, is, that instead of apprévs , 
ing of the European township elose to ‘the native village, . 
the Wesleyan Mission has most stronply opposed it; and 
in the Bluebooks and elsewhere has given the gravest 
reasons fér this opposition (4890, 12). Throughout South : 
Africa Wesleyan ministers labour among Europeans as well ° 
as among the natives, and many of the ministers are them- - 
selves of Colonial birth, Therefore their statements con- 
cerning the Europeans and natives at Mafiking—based on 
local knowledge—whether telling against the one race or 
the other, or equally against both, have as their only object 
the highest interests of all, and are therefore deserving 
of ‘the serious attention of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Then it is surely remarkable that those who disapprove 
of granting farms to native farmers in the vicinity of 
European farmers should see no objection to placing a 
European town close to a native one. In the one case it is 
difficult to conceive what harm the one farmer could do to 
the other, each one living on his three-mile-sqifare farm ; 
whereas,.in the other case, the evil to the’ weaker and leas - 
instructed race from close contact with the more powerful in, 
practically, one town is evident enough. To say that the. 
Barolong ave able to stand it—as seems to be the hasty in-. 
duction after a month or two of experiment—is another 
way of saying that the Baroleng are hot a weak’ or inferior 
‘race. But such a fiery trial of this question is what we 
had no right to impose on them. Then we are told, on the 
one hand, that Sir Charles Warren is really responsible for 
the European township at Mafiking, because he made a 
military fort there; and again, on the other hand, we are as- 
sured that a European town ought to have been nowhere else 
than at Mafiking—it is the only suitable site! I respectfully 
but very strongly dissent from these opinions; although I 
agree with the Secretary of State in his teply on the whole 
discussion, that it was then “too late to consider the propriety 
of removing either the township or the fort” (4890, 54). 
Another recommendation of the Bechuanaland Land 
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some three miles from the source of the Kuruman stream, 
or river, as it is sometimes termed. The water of the 
stream was led out?near the station, by the missionaries, 
more than fifty years ago, on both sides of the valley or 
river-bed, for the purposes of irrigation ; and a considerable 
block of land is under cultivation, for the use not only of 
the missionaries, but of the native students in, the High 
School and the Theological Seminary of the AMoffat Institu- 
tion; and alsa.for the use of such natives as have’ gbtained 
from the missionaries permission to occupy and cultivate 
lands within the bounds of the station granted to the Society 
in early years by the chief and tribe. The grant of the native 
chief Mothibi, which was ratified by his successors, included 
: grazing rights for cattle and other stock belonging to ‘the+ 
. Migsionarieg.and the natives of the village, and secured to 
the missionaries the “uninterrupted use” of the water, 
‘which of course meant that no extensive irrigation or other 
use of the water should take place between the sowree of the 
stream and the mission station, except such as might have 
the eonsent of the missionaries; and this power and 
authority have been exercised for fifty years by the agents 
of the Missionary Society to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. In the first instance, no document was asked by 
the missionaries, as*such procedure was unknown to the 
nafives, who were then entirely ignorant of the use of books, 
letters, or title-deeds. After thirty years, and when the 
natives had attained to greater knowledge, a survey was made. 
of the station, garden-plots, and-yillage site. A title-deed was 
drawn up by Dr. Moffat, to which the names of such chiefs 
and headmen were appended as their missionary deemed ~ 
necessary. ,When the land of Kuruman and the use of the 
_Kuruman stream. were handed over to the missionaries by the 
“chief Mothibi, a quantity of European goods, representing a 
large amount of money in that country at that time, were 
handed to the chief by the missionaries Hamilton and Moffat, 
acting for the Missionary: Society ; and this was at a time 
when the Batlaping tribe was undivided. I have elsewhere 
spoken of more recent events connected with this important 
centre of light and civilisation, the influence of which - has 
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been felt for progress and peace all over the country.. For 
two generations these duties have been discharged, and 
those local rights have been exercised eby the resident mis- 
sionaries—as to the village garden-plots, and the water, and 
commonage; and the only opposition was that of certain 
traders already,mentioned, who were afterwards ashamed of 
their, aetjon, and acknowledged the rights of the Society. 
The ‘setopd ecument, which was secured by the mission- 
aries fromm M&tnkoroane and his headmen in epublic council 
during “the time of my residence at Kuruman, did not add 
to, 80 much as define, the undoubted position of the Mis- 
sionary Society at Kuruman. 

The agents of the Society were well known to be uncon- 
snected with trade themselves, although their presence and * 
work always led to the development of commerce. Under | 
the supervision of the missionaries, the natives leamed a ” 
higher agriculture, and exchanged the hoe of their owr 
ruder garden-work for the plough and tle spade. What 
had been done at Kuruman was imitated by the natives 
themselves elsewhere, in the improvement of theig, awn 
lands; and their skill in the use of field implements - 
enabled people from this district to take a place in ft) e. 
service of white men quite different -from that of. the “raw 
native,” to whom a plough or spade or pick was entirely new. 
The position and work which had beef achieved at Kuruman 
were well known and acknowledged. Sir George Grey and 
Sir Bartle Frere had fully recognised them. It was prob- 
ably known to the members of the Land Cemmission that 
Sir Charles Warren in 1879 had expressed his great. .« 
pleasure at what he saw at Kuruman, and his wish that the 
efforts of the Society should not be hampered-in any way” 
by the too close proximity of a European population, and 
that, therefore, he removed his polite camp to ‘Batleros, some 
nine miles to the north. 7 . 

In these circumstances it might have been, expected 
that the Land Commission would. at least have sanctioned 
those rights which native authoritiés, and protracted use 

“and exercise, had undoubtedly conferred on the London 
Missionary Society at Kuruman. But auch has not 
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been the case. The claims and rights of a benevolent 
Society, of whose work in Bechuanaland and in South 
Africa most Englishmen are proud, have been whittled down 
by the Land Commission in a manner which, as it seems to 
me and to others, is at variance with justice and equity. 
T hear the Society was very imperfectly represented, and 
very thoroughly misrepresented, before the Land Com- 
mission. But I was told also, before I left» Bechuanaland, 
that a gentleman, who was afterwards appointed a member 
of the Bechuanaland Land Commission, had openly declared 
to a resident there, on the occasion of q visit to Kuruman, 
that “the place was too good for natives and a mission 
_ station—it ought to be a European settlement.” It would 
appear that this gentleman afterwards found the two other. 
members of the Land Commission (who had not personal 
knowledge of the place) open to be influenced by his 
assertions; and the result is a formal recommendation of 
the Bechuanaland Land Commission that a European town- 
ship shout be laid out between the source of the stream of 
water and the Moffat Institution and native village, thus 
depriving the natives and the missionaries of that “unin- 
terrupted use of the water” which had been secured to 
them, and entirely ignoring the actual exercise of ownership 
and autlfority as to this stream of water for two generations. 
Now, it is a factt of which I am personally aware, 
that, at certain seasons of the year, the water supply at 
Kuruman is barely sufficient for the large area already under 
irrigation} and it is, I understand, the intention of the 
Directors of the Society further to improve their lands by 
the drainage of a certain part which is still under water, 
and producing only reeds and bulrushes. The water which 
now lies there will, of course, be released by this improve- 
ment; but the area itself will form a large addition to the 
area needing irrigation from the one source. The recom- 
mendation of the Land Commission makes some general 
mention of what might be accomplished by engineering and 
the storage of water. This is very good and true, and 
warthy of the enneideratinn af a inset and enlichtened 
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gardens of the station, and not above them, and between them 
and the source of the water supply. To place a European 
town close to the source of the stream. of water, is sure to 
lead to the oppression of the Educational’ and Industrial 
Institution at Kuruman and the inhabitants of the native 
village ; and, if they resent injustice, the alternative will be 
litigation. This is a strange sequel, truly, to the hundreds 
of land grants, ratified by the same Commission, to free- 
booters and others, with a very different kind of record 
behind them in Bechuanaland as compared with the Society 
which commenced its elevating work among the Batlaping _ 
sixty years ago. “I hear that the London Missionary Society 
has protested against such unexpected treatment; and I 
assert, without hesitation, that there is no body of unpre 
judiced Englishmen who would ignore its claim to the 
ownership of the Kuruman fountain. 

While considering Stellaland claims, the Land Commjs- 
sion, in accordance with special instructions received from - 
the High Commissioner, disallowed all the layd claims of 
Groot Adriaan .Delarey, “against. whom,” says the report, 
a warrant on a charge of murder is in existence.” This is. 
the warrant, for the execution of which, in the case of Van 
Niekerk, Sir Charles Warren incurred the strongest dis- 
pleasure of the High Commissioner. And yet, had Mr, van 
Niekerk been “white-washed” and not arrested by Sir 
Charles Warren, so must his friend and co-worker, Mr. 
Delarey, have been treated; and in that case, of course, he 
would” have possessed. his farms, probably worth at present 
seweral thousand pounds. Van Niekerk’s advice to his 
freebooting friends was, that those who, like himself, pre- 
ferred the Transvaal, should exchange farms, so as to secure 
their habitat within that calm retreat. But there were 
bolder spirits than Van Niekerk, who ventured to believe 
that the whole country would yet belong to the Transvaal; 
and Delarey was one of those who retained his land in 
what is to-day British Bechuanaland. When he fled from 
Stellaland to escape arrest, he of course left his land behind 
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Warren in the Protectorate, he risked nothing beyond his 
own person—his estates were already secured in the Trans- 
vaal. I do not know what that kind of Roman-Dutch law, 
which was quoted by ‘Mr. Rhodes in the Cape Parliament in 
favour of freebooters, would have to say to the confiscation 
of a real “ Dutch” burgher’s private property in land, for the 
reason that there was a criminal warrant out for his appre- 
hension! It is also a somewhat puzzling thing to consider 
that the High Commissioner himself here lays unkallowed 
hands on the sacred “engagement of the 8th September,” 
and absolutely disallows certain of its express promises; for 
Mr, Delarey had of course acquired more than one farm, 
The engagement, then, can be set aside for a punitive ob- 
ject, but not for a remedial one; and that, too, before the man 
is brought to trial. Surely we must remember that “ Groot 
Adriaan” is no ordinary freebooter; there is “his record” 
with that of Van Niekerk legible enough in Stellaland; and 
there is also his record in higher circles, for, like Mr. van 
Niekerk, to,use the language of the Secretary of State, we 
have in Mr, Delarey “a person with whom Her Majesty's 
representatives had held friendly official relations.” Like the 
baker and the butler of Pharaoh, Mr. van Niekerk and 
Mr. Delarey, up to a certain point, shared a common lot; 
then the most dissimilar fates awaited the modern heroes, ag 
in the ancient story; him (Van ae the High Commis- 
sioner singled out for approval in ‘despatches; the other 
(Delarey) he deprived of his land. And thete Tas been’ no 
Joseph either to foretell or to explain action go. #¥scfut- 
able. 

The stringent injunctions of the Secretary of State as {%. 
cases of “unfairness” and “coercion” in Stellaland, were: 
duly communicated by the High Commissioner to the 
menibers of the Bechuanaland Land Commission, But 
then, on the other hand, they were bound by the in- 
structions of the High Commissioner to uphold the agree- 
ment of Mr. Rhodes of the 8th September. The report of 
Sir Charles Warren’s Committee, of which one of the Land 
Commissioners had himself been a member, was before 
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out the recommendation of this Committee. But in their 
Teport they have to state that— Ma 


“Strenuous opposition was offered by the ‘majority of the Stellaland 
farmers, who refused to give up their farma except on payment of 
exorbitant sums in cash ; and the Commission, having no money at its 
disposal—having only land to offer in exchange, and deeming it in- 
expedient forcibly to eject farmers who had already made costly 
improvements—has been unable to secure-more than seven farms for 
the natives in the above-mentioned block,” with parts of two other 
farms which were divided by the new Transvaal boundary. In other 
parts of the country the Commission found themselves able to restore 
to Batlaping other five- farms which had been included in Stellaland 
(4889, 30). . 


I do not feel inclined to underrate the ability or the 
right intention of the Land Commission: what was to 
blame was their constitution. With the instructions of 
the Secretary of State before them, and the weighty and 
unanimous recommendation of the Committee of Sir Charles 
Warren as to the restitution which would be necessary, the 
Land Commission found itself unable to go mofe than half- 
way to meet it; and they state that under their constitution | 
and instructions they could do no more. Had the proposals 
of Sir Charles Warren as to the appointment of a Land 
Commission, made soon after he first faced the difficulties of 
his position in Bechuanaland, received true sympathy and 
encouragement from the High Conmmissioner, the intentions 
of Her Maiesty’s Government and of the English people 
would have been fulfilled in the settlement of the Bechua- 
naland*land .question under Sir Charles Warren's auspices, 
tormihich the ability and the special training of the officers 
fader his command, as head of the Expedition, would have 
taterially contributed. Greater satisfaction would have 
been given all round in Bechuanaland, and work of a 
higher nature would have been accomplished in that 
country than was possible under the Land Commission of 
Sir Hercules Robinson. : 

I was glad to find that the Land Commission had 
recommended that some forty or fifty farms should be 
granted to members of the Bechuanaland Police under 
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one of them. This completed the carrying out of my 
proposal to the High Commissioner of June. 1884, which 
he then totally rejected. The temptation of the lump sum 
of money to be obtained from the sale by auction of Crown 
land is usually too strong for a needy administration ; and 
the Land Commission, apparently giving way to this feeling, 
does not see why Government should be deprived unneces- 
sarily of “an important and legitimate source of revenue,” 
and therefore recommends the usual public sales of land 
by auction in Bechuanaland. The leaven of the new 
idea, however, is working in men’s minds, and the Land 
Commission expressly advises that Government should 
reserve to itself the right to dispose of land in other 
ways than by public auction. The advantage to a Govern- 
ment of an industrious population, will in a few years be 
far greater than the lump sum received from a speculator at 
a public auction of land, when the country itself remains a 
wilderness, Of course I do not advocate indiscriminate 
gifting, or even frequent gifting, but the obtaining of land 
on easy terms by poor but industrious and qualified settlers. 
It is of importance to note here the example of our Aus- 
tralian colonists as to land speculation, Baron von Hiibner 
has the following remarks on the subject -—— 


“We can understand, therefore, why new land laws bearing on 
this burning question are riow being debated in the Parliament of 
Sydney, and are coming to the front in the other colonies. The spirit 
in which these new laws will be framed is not open to doubt ; they will 
tend to favour the purchasers of small lots and to hinder the formation’ ~ 
of large landed estates,” } 


The chiefs Mankoroane and Montsioa were recommended 
by the Land Commission to receive £300 each per annum 
from the revenues of the country as an equivalent for any 
revenue they may have been receiving as chiefs; and in the 
case of Montsioa, “taking into account the establishment of 
a European township, and the consequent necessity for 
appropriating a certain extent of commonage near Mafiking, 
and last, not least, the unwavering loyalty and devotion of 
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I congratulate the Land Commission on their having 
placed on record the most intelligent recommendation which 
has yet appeared, from such a somrce, on the subject of 
native individual ownership of land in South Africa — 


“We are of opinion,” they say, “that this should be steadily kept 
in view by the Government, with the distinct object of taking advan- 
tage of every favouring opportunity—at the request of the people or 
from other encouraging circumstances—to establish that syatem, 80 
that at the earliest practicable period the native custom should be 
superseded by the better system of holding under individual right and 
by separate title-deed” (4889, 12). 


Of course the present circumstances are perfectly suit- 
able, for the individual native title need not be made saleable 
in the first instance. The Commission, however, would 
appear to have been misled in their view as to native 
ownership of land in Bechuanaland, having put forward the 
idea that the land belongs to the chief “as trustee for the 
people.” It is easy for a stranger to make this mistake, If* 
a stranger asks, What land is this? the reply will be that 
it ‘is the chief’s, and the chief’s name will be given, If 
he sees a troop of cattle, and asks whose they are, he 
will get the same answer—they belong to the chief. If 
he asks, But are they really the chief's own cattle? the 
answer will be, No; they belong to So-and-So. And if he 
goes back in his questioning and refers to the lands con- 
cerning which he had inquired, he will find that they 
also belong to people in the tribe. The chief's name 
in an honorary sort of way is thus used; but the chief 
cannot take the troop of cattle, nor can he take the block 
of private gardens for his own use. They alike belong to 
-private persons. Still, the deliverance of the Bechuanaland 
Land Commission as to personal titles, is a step forward 
towards peace, and towards the real settlement of the 
country on an enduring basis. 

I am aware that the tendencies among certain classes 
in old countries is again ,towards communism in land. I 
speak only about South Africa, where the tendency is 
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end is reached. Further, I would mention the paradox 
that your communistic man, if he left these British-shores, 
where there is so muchetalk of land and so little land to 
talk about, and appeared in South Africa, I do not think 
his communistic ideas would long survive. If a farm of 7 
3000 morgen (6000 acres) were placed at his disposal “to be 
his very own,” he would no doubt grasp tightly his Jand-title, 
as any other landowner does! Individualism and com- 
petition are the great factors of progress in South Africa; 
and the Bechuanaland Land Commission has done well to 
keep before the view of Government the introduction among 
the natives, when they are quite prepared for it, of this 
well-tried and elevating principle. 
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CHAPTER VII 
COLONISATION IN BECHUANALAND-——DEPARTURE OF MILITARY 
: ENROLMENT OF IMPERIAL VOLUNTEERS AS IMPERIAL 
POLICE IN BECHUANALAND —THE TWO POLICIES 


THERE was great enthusiasm in the camp in Bechuanaland, 
when the cable announced in June, that a lady of rank in 
England had expressed - her willingness to provide a large 
sum of money, for the purpose of colonising North Bechuana- 
land. This took place when Khame’s offer of territory had 
been” published, and after some striking remarks had been 
made on the subject by Mr. Arnold White in the columns 
of an evening paper. It was evident to us in Bechuanaland 
that a movement of this kind, well directed and supported, 
would be most beneficial not only to the colonists but to 
South Africa; and we could not put admire the judgment 
and far-sightedness which had led this lady to take a most 
patriotic step. Many and, of course, fruitless conjectures 
were hazarded as to the fair proposer of this scheme. Mr. 
Arnold White was entrusted with the Management of the 
enterprise ; and soon we had the pleasure of welcoming him” 
at the headquarters of Sir Charles Warren at ‘Taung, a 
short time before Sir Charles left Bechuanaland. Mr. 
Arnold White proceeded into Bechuanaland as far as 
Vryburg, and formed the opinion that the country was an- 
suitable. Since that time he has succeeded in carefully 
selecting and placing a party of English colonists on land 
near King Williamstown. A local Committee of Colonial 
gentlemen has co-operated with Mr. White, and rendered 

him great assistance; and the Wolseley Settlement would 
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seem to have made a Satisfactory commencement: - Mrs 
Arnold White was, however, prémature in his -deliverancevas” 
to Bechuanaland. - Ow perhaps I ought to put it that a 
country which may not be suitable for the sort of colonist 
which Mr. White has in view, may be suitable for settlers 
of ‘another description. It is doubtless of the greatest im- 
portance that agriculture should be more ‘skilfully carried on 
than it is at present in most parts of the Colony; and 
skilful English settlers with a comparatively small holding, 
in order to succeed at all, must practise a good style of 
farming. If they are contented with their position, and 
with their prospects, the settlers of Wolseley, like the Ger- 
man settlers in the same district, will do much to improve the 
agriculture of that part of the country. But their position 
is not so favourable as was that of the English or Scottish 
settlers sixty years ago. Those early settlers,got the usual 
large Colonial farms; these of to-day get only-smaller hold- 
ings, which are indeed large farms as land is thought of in 
England, but small holdings as land is bestowed in South 
Africa. A South African farm consists usually of 3000 
morgen or 6000 acres. Its holder encloses a portion near 
the spring or fountain,—raises his homestead, his garden, 
and his grain-lands there; the rest is sheep rum and cattle 
ranch, No Dutch-speaking man thinks he hay. got a, farm 
unless he occupies one of sthis size, Place a .good - English 
or Scottish farmer on such a farm in Bechuanaland, and after 
he has obtained a knowledge of local methods, he will 
achieve a success, and enjoy a degree of prosperity, and 
exercise a beneficial political influence, to which the oceu- 
pant of the smaller holding will aspire in vain. In the 
course of time small agricultural holdings will be of greater 
importance; at present it is only fair to give a Scotsman, 
an Irishman, and an Englishman as large a farm as you 
grant to a Dutch-speaking applicant. Place him on such 
a farm, and he remains there for life, and steadily im- 
proves, it. Give him a small holding only, and, in most 
eases,,as soon as he can he will leave it for something 
else. Offer such a small holding to a Dutch- -speaking 
colonist, and he will at once decline to settle on it. It is 
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to:be hoped that another lady*or gentleman, or several of 
them; wil} think of all the-advantages accruing from the 
original idea ofthe Tady who is now doing this good work - 
through Mr. Arnold White, and: will organise European 
-settlement§ in North Bechuanaland, which would proceed 
on the principle of bestowing as large a farm upon a suitable 
European colonist as is invariably given to a Dutch-speaking 
applicant. In a few years, with diligence and industry, 
“every one of those settlers on such farms would-be in 
possession of a comfortable perminent home, and ‘would 
take root as a true South African citizen. ‘ 

T have already deseribed Bechuanaland in an early part 
of, this work. I may be now allowed to draw the reader's 
special attention to North Bechuanaland; and I shall give 
not ‘merely my own views, but those also of other gentlemen: 
whose names and opinions will carry conviction to the 
reader’s mind. .* This is the more necessary as the unhealthi- 
ness of certain defined regions has been made to apply to the 
whole—this local unhealthiness* being accounted for by the 

oe f arge sheets of water in these localities. Then 
hd “deserts” character of certain other regions. has also been 
spread over the whole, in order to mislead the public on the 
subject—so that no intelligent interest may be taken in it 
in England. Thus Bechuanaland is given out to be un- 
healthy as having too much water ; while it is also declared 
to be worthless from not having enough water! And all 
this is brought forward to stand between Her Majesty’s 
«Government and the quiet and orderly settlement of those 
valuable regions: to stand between English taxpayers and 
a valuable country offered to them; and between English 
and Dutch-speaking colonists and the peaceable opening up 
of the country—the dreary alternative being that of filibus- 
tering. If the country were as worthless as Sir Hercules 
Robinson, after the visit of Sir Charles Warren to Shoshong, 
would shave Her Majesty’s Government believe it is, that, 
would be no reason why we should not preside over and 
control the spread of Europeans in it. If young mén are, 
so bereft of reason as to apply in hundreds for farms in this _ 
dreadful country, the question to.be considered is——Are 
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thése farms, which are certainly vacant, and are offered’ to 
4he Queen’s Government, to be given out under control, or 
are they to bé seized-and distributed by filibusters before 
the eyes of loyal colonists, as took place in Stellaland, and’ - 
thas already taken place more ‘recently in Zululand? It 
is shameful to discourage Her Majesty’s Governnrent from 
actihg in béhalf of the orderly and law-vbserving part. of the. 
population of South Africa, If the country offered by 
Khame,and others is unsuited for Europeans; there will be 
the less to do for thg,local Commissioners of Her Majesty, 
and there will be theese responsibility! I have no hesitas, 
tion, however, in asserting that the country still unoccupied 
ig probably the most desirable part of all Austral Africa. as 

I shall first quote the testimony of Dr. Livingstone, 
who resided some fifteen years in Bechuanaland, As to the 
climate the Doctor says :— 


“The whole of the country adjacent to the Desert—from Kuruman 
to Kolobeng or Litubaruba, and beyond up to the latitude of Lake 
Nghabe—is rémarkable for its great salubrity of climate. Not only’the 
natives, but Europeans whose constitution has been impaired by an 
Indian climate, find the tract of country indicated both healthy and 
restorative. . . , Cases have been known in which patients have 
come from the coast with complaints closely resembling, if-they were 
not actually, those of consumption, and they have recovered Wy the in- 
fluence of climate alone. . . . We required meat jn as large quanti- 
ties daily as we do in England, and no bad effects, in. the way of 
biliousness, followed the free use of flesh, as in other hot climates. Mr. 
Oswell thought this climate much superior to that ef Peru, as far as 
pleasure is concerned. It is the complete antipodes to our cold, damp 
English climate. The winter is perfectly dry ; and as not a drop of rain 
falls during that period—from the beginning of May to the end of 
August--damp and cold are never combined. . . . You wish for an 
increase neither of cold nor heat; and you can sit out of doors till 
midnight without ever thinking of colds or rheumatism,” } 


With regard to the physical peculiarities of Bechua- 
naland, Dr. Livingstone makes the following interesting 
observations :— 

“The peculiar formation of the counggy niay explain why there is 


such a difference in the vegetation between the 20th and 30th parallels 
of Jatitude in South Africa and the same latitudes in. Central Australia. 


1 Missionary Travels, p. 183, 
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The want of vegetation is as true of some parts too in the centre of 
South America as of Australia ; and the cause of the difference holds 
out a probability for the success of artesian wells in extensive tracts of 
Africa now unpeopled solely on account of the want of Surface water. 
We may be allowed to speculate a little at least on the fact.of much 
greater vegetation, which, from whatever source it comes, presents for - 
South Africa prospects of future greatness which we cannot hope for in 
Central Australia, As the interior districts of the, Cape Colony are 
daily becoming of higher value, offering to honest industry a fair re- 
muneration for capital, and having a climate unequalled in ‘salubrity 
for consumptive patients, I should unhesitatingly recommend any 
farmer at all afraid of that complaint in his family to try this Colony, 
With the means of education alreddy possessed, and the qnward and 
upward movement of the Cape - population, he, need entertain nd 
apprehension of his family sinking juto barbarism.” ? . 


-In another’ passage, referring to the less_watered parts 
of the country, he says:—. . 


- ©The Bamangwato keep large flocks of sheep and goats at various 
spots on this side of the Desert, and they thrive wonderfully well 
wherever salt and bushes are to be found.” ? * 


The mowana,and the mopane;- the tnorala, and - other 
trees are described by the Doctor as“ growing in these 
‘regions. ‘With reference to Bushman-land, he says :— 


“The grass here was so tall that the oxen became uneasy. We 
were rewarded, in latitude 18°, with-a sight we had not enjoyed the 
: year before, namelyplarge patches of grape-bearing vines, There they 
atood before my eyes ; but the sight was a6 entirely unexpected that 1 
. stood some time gazing at the clusters of grapes with which they were 
loaded’ with no more thought of plucking than if I had been in 
a dream, The Bushmen know and eat them, but they are not well 
flavoured on account of the great astringency of the seeds... . The 
valley on the north side of Ngwa Hill is as picturesque a spot as is to 
be seen in this part of Africa. The open glade, surrounded by the- 
forest trees of various hues,-had a little stream meandering in the 
centre,” § 


Sir Charles Warren, proceeding upon the information placed _ 
at his disposal by natives and white men well acquainted 
with all parts of Bechuanaland, as well as upon his own. ob- 
servation in the country, reported to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that the: country offered’ for English settlers was 
excellent land for.such immigrants (4588, 12). 

“1 Missionary Travels, p. 97. - 3 Ibid. p. 160. * Ibid. p. 172. 
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Surgeon-Major Jazdowski, of Sir Charles Warren’s. 


medical staff, who accompanied’ the General as far as 
Shoshong, in an intersting report on the geological forma- 
tion and general appearance of the country (4588, 95), 
says -— % é 


. Many parts of the country between Molepolole and Shoshong . 


greatly resemble the wilder parts of the north-west and central pro-. 
» vinces of India—many of the trees, plants, and insects being of similar 


(sometimes of identical) species. . . . The recent epidemics in” 
Bechuanaland (smallpox and measles) appear to have spread from the . 


Cape Colony. Phthisis was nowhere observed, and it would appear 
that the climate of Northern Bechuanaland might vie with those com- 
monly recommended for consumptive patients,” 5 : 


*. Mr. George Baden-Powell, C.M.G., M.P., accompanied 
. Sir Charles Warren on his visit to the chief Khame at 
‘Bhoshong. Having an extensive acquaintance with 
‘Australia and other colonies, this gentleman’s opinion is 


of great value. In a report which he drew up, at’ Sir’ 


Charles Warren’s request, for the information of Her 
Majesty's Government, Mr. Baden-Powell remarks :— 


“The country is well suited for English emigrants, and their ad- 
mission would be some return to the English taxpayer for the expendi- 
ture to which he has willingly consented, necessary to enable the 
Bechuanaland Expeditionary Force to re-establish Her Majesty’s 
authority, . . . A large portion being land of high value for agricul- 
tural and pastoral purposes, and well suited not only for the South 


‘ 


African grazing-farm system, but also for the more profitable systems ‘ 


adopted in Australia and elsewhere, where not only stock “but crops 
are well cared for” (4588, 74). : 


‘I shall now present to the reader my own views on this 
interesting question ; and I claim that a residence of sixteen. 
years in North Bechuanaland, and about nine years in South 
Bechuanaland; ought to enable me to speak with some 
authority on the subject. And first with reference to the 


question of health, Bechuanaland is undoubtedly a far more . 


healthy country than Britain itself, The climate has already 
-been described by Livingstone; and is simply perfection, 
leaving nothing on that score to be- suggested or desired. 


Of course there are diseases. Besides the usual ailments of 


infancy and childhood, there is the camp fever of thé Dia- 
~ 
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mond Fields, which is unknown a few miles out of Kimber- , 
ley, and occasionally a slightly contagious typhoid fever, of 
rather a severe kind—which I only” met with once in the 
country, and which came by ascestained infection. It did 
not attack Europeans, although we were exposed to infection. 
The malarjal feyer may be said to be unknown in South 
‘Bechuanaland, and is not reckoned of any consequence till- 
you reach the Botletle or Zouga River, north-west of Sho- 
shong—or in .the Mashona valleys, east of the Matébele 
country. The high-lying country of Matebeleland and the 
stretch between that and Shoshong are not much liable to 
fever. Certain low-lying parts of the Transvaal have proved 
fatal to the farmers, especially in very wet summers, and with 
their poor nursing and absolute want of medical attendance 
in the early years; but I‘have not heard of such suffering 
in any district of Bechuanaland till you reach the northern 
boundaries of the country. - Not only the Zouga or Botletle, 
but also the banks of the Mababe, the Chobe, and the Zam- 
besi Rivers, are liable to malaria in summer. *Whén 
Bechuanaland is occupied up to these points tle question of 
malarial fever will be a practical one; not till then. 

I come now to give my own thoughts as to the capabjli- 
ties of Bechuanaland as a field for colonisation. My mind 
reverts at once to thrifty and laborious people who are battling 
for dea 1fe on some small holding ‘in England or Scotland, 
and whe*can barely make ends meet. The hill-country 
farmer in Scotland is in a region where wheat: will not grow 
at all—only oats or rye; and he may be seen in harvest- 

‘time hurrying his scarcely-ripened crop into the barn, while 
the snow is falling around him. Or the cottar-fisherman 
will explain how hard it is—with his plot. of land, and 
fishing besides—to provide clothing and education for him- 
self and his family. I do not think any class of men—or 
-nftn of any colour—endure such hardships in South Africa, 
There are portions of Bechuanaland where, in my opinion, 
a body of some hundreds of agricultural emigrants would, 
like the Scottish settlers in Baviaan’s river some sixty years 
ago, take root from the first,and make for themselves homes, 
If-they came in considerable numbers, and accompanied by 
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a. minister of religion, and possibly a schoolmaster, the 
children would not be losers by the change, while the church 
and schoolhouse woufd form that centre in South Africa 
with which all are familiar in Scotland, and give the people 
from the first a feeling of home. I would not suggest that 
such men should be merely agriculturists, but that, like 
most farmers in South Africa, they should follow both 
branches of farming. They would begin with some sheep 
or Angora’ goats, and a few cows, In the first instance 
they would have a freehold in the village with right of 
pasturage, and they would also have their farm itself in 
the neighbourhood, the size of which would depend upon 
its locality and capabilities. But with the milk of his 
stock and the produce of his land in maize, millet, and 
pumpkins, the farmer and his family would be from the 
first beyond the reach of want. Irrigation would, of course, 
enable him to raise wheat, and that would follow in many 
cases. As the cold prevented the hillside farmer from 
growing wheat in Scotland, so in Bechuanaland, the same 
man might be placed on a farm where a fountain had first 
to be opened up, and a dam and water-furrow made, before 
wheat could be grown; and there are good stock farms where 
wheat could be grown only by the artificial raising of water 
by pumping, which means expenditure of money. But 
what I want to show is that, in any case, the ordinary small 
tenant-holder would be clearly bettered by the change to 
Bechuanaland. He has, as we have seen, a finer climate. 
He can himself raise as good 4 house as native teachers 
put up.’ With ordinary attention his stock will thrive 
and increase, while his maize, millet, and pumpkin field 
will, at any rate, surpass his patch of oats and potatoes, Of | 
course in this country such a man has no difficulty in find- 
ing a market; his difficulty is to produce anything which he 
can spare to take to the market. He must, every year, devise 
some plan for paying his rent; as well as for purchasing 
clothing and groceries. To do this he probably fattens and 
aelle one or two nr more head of cattle And so in Rechna- 
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Africa as enterprising and persistent as the well-known Scotch 
pedlars. I refer to the travelling trader, or “ smouse,” as he 
is called in South African Dutch. The smouse is everywhere 
in South Africa, and may be said to buy everything which is 
for sale. He goes from farm to farm in distant parts of 
the country, buying farm produce in exchange for clothing, 
groceries, and hardware; for the trader’s waggon is a mag- 
nified edition of the old pedlar’s wallet as to variety, and 
may be said to be in reality a movable colenial store. 
These traders have long traversed Bechuanaland, from east 
to west, from north to south. The Bechuanaland emigrant, 
supposing no specig] arrangement had been made for his 
supplies, could always deal with them, and they would 
“bring their wares to his neighbourhood, if not to his very 
door. It is, of course, well known that freshly-arrived 
emigrants have little or nothing for sale, and I do not 
minimise the difficulties and anxieties of the first years of 
the emigrant’s life, no matter where he is, But with plenty 
of food, and with thriving stock and well-workéd land, the 
industrious man would be able, by and by, to feel that his 
period of anxiety had passed, and he had a full hand, 
although it might be a rough one—the hand of honest 
toil, establishing a Christian and contented home in the 
wilderness, 

My attention has been called ti a graphic description of 
the settler’s rough but satisfactory life as given in a Life of 
President Lincoln, now appearing in The Century Magazine, 
Describing the settlers in Illinois in 1830, the writer 
says :— 

“They were mostly a simple, neighbourly, unambitious people, 
contented with their condition, living upon plain fare, and knowing 
not much of anything better. Luxury was, of course, unknown ; 
even wealth, if it existed, could procure few of the comforts of refined 
life. But there was little or no money in circulation, Exchanges 
were effected by the most primitive forms of barter, and each family 
must rely upon itself for the means of living. The neighbours would 
lend a hand in building a cabin for a newcomer ; after that, in most 


cases, he must shift for himself. Many a man coming from an old 
community, and imperfectly appreciating the necessities of pioneer 
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was made with an axe from the trees of the forest. Their clothing 
was all made at home. The buckskin days were over to a great 
extent, though an occasional hunting shirt and pair of moccassins were 
still seen, But flax and hemp had “begun to be cultivated, and as the 
wolves were killed off the sheep-folds increased, and garments re- 
sembling those of civilisation were spun and woven, and cut and 
sewed by the women of the family. When a man had a suit of jeans 
coloured with butternut juice, and his wife a dress of linsey, they 
could appear with the best at a wedding or a quilting frolic. The 
superfluous could not have been said to exist in a community where 
men made their own buttons, where women dug roots in the woods to 
make their tea with, where many children never saw a stick of candy 
until after they were grown, The only sweetmeats known were those 
which a skilful cook could compose from the honey plundered from 
the hollow oaks where the wild bees had stored it. Yet there was 
withal a kind of rude plenty: the woods swarmed with game, and 
after swine began to be raised there was the bacon and hoe-cake® 
which any south-western farmer will say is good enough for a king. 
The greatest privation was the lack of steel implements, His axe 
was as precious to the pioneer as his sword to the knight-errant. 
Governor Reynolds speaks of the panic felt in his father’s family 
when the axe was dropped’ into a stream, A battered piece of tin 
was carefully. saved and smoothed and made into a grater for green 
corn,” ! 


No country has ever been won to civilisation without 
the labours of such men; and their lot, I. think, will be 
much lighter from the commencement in Bechuanaland 
than in many another part of the world. 

I have been speaking of those who are in straits in this 
country, and who, I think, if transplanted to Bechuanaland, 
would live a happier life, while their absence would some- . 
what relieve the immense pressure which obtains in our 
island. They want a home, they want food and clothing, 
and wherewith to clothe and educate their children. These 
things I have said they can find in Bechuanaland. 

But [ must consider another class; I must think of my 
young friend with his capital in his pocket and plenty of 
pluck and persistence in his constitution. Do you recom- 
mend me to go to Bechuanaland for cattle-farming? I 
reply, first, by saying that thousands of Colonial farmers 
and farmers’ sons from’ Cape Colony and from the Free 
States have asked for farms in Bechuanaland, many of them 
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after personal inspection of the country. No doubt lung- 
sickness occasionally prevails in South African stock, as 
elsewhere when active measures are,not taken. The wool 
can be deteriorated by scab and careless farming. The 
goats also have their’ diseases. I must caution my young 
friend that buying some breeding-stock, along with a fowling- 
piece and rifle, and giving a large order for cigarettes, will 
not ensure success as a stock-farmer or wool-grower in 
Bechuanaland, or, indeed, anywhere. That means hard 
work and close attention, especially at the outset. But if 
I am asked the difference between Bechuanaland and other 
fields, I reply once more that the climate is unequalled ; 
the country is suited for stock-farming, and it has the 
*unique advantage of an unlimited supply of native labour, 
the Bechuana men being unsurpassed as stock-herds, as they 
are accustomed to the work from early childhood. Instead, 
therefore, of driving away the natives out of a district, it is 
without doubt our true policy to induce them to remain in it, 
inasmuch as their labour is so advantageous to the European 
farmers. Where is my market? asks my young rancher. 
Where is Khame’s market, and the market of his people, 
for ivory, feathers, cattle, and grain? Their market is at 
Shoshong, in competing traders’ stores. Your market for large 
transactions would be at Kimberley, and Kimberley agencies. 
If you can produce what is worth buying, the Diamond 
Fields will soon hear of it and afford you a market; when 
the extensive gold fields are opened up to the north the 
digging population will have to be fed. And Kimberley 
being within little more than twenty days from England, 
why should not Bechuanaland meat, “ tinned ” at Kimberley, 
compete with Australian? How many miles has the 
Australian farmer from the interior to carry his produce 
before he reaches the nearest railway station? Talk about 
want of water in Bechuanaland ; have we not heard of parts 
of Australia where the farmer has to load up water for his 
horses or bullocks—so long is the stretch of waterless 
country? TI cannot say to the young capitalist how much 
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energetic and intelligent farmers do very well indeed, and 
tnake admirable homes.” 


In the end of May 1885 the Secretary of State tele- 
graphed to the High Commissioner that they highly appre- 
ciated the ability and succese with which Sir Charles Warren 
had accomplished the objects of the Expedition, but that it 
was absolutely. necessary thatthe heavy expenditure con- 
nected with a considerable Force should be terminated as 
soon as possible. 


“They would, therefore, be glad to know that the regular forces can 
now be dispensed with, and that armed police could be substituted for 
volunteers—-many of whom, it is supposed, would be willing to enter the 
police force. Her Majesty's Government had iio intention of creating® 
a Crown Colony in Bechuanaland; but continued to wish that the Cape 
Colony should, if willing fo do so, assume management of Protectorate 
without delay” (4432, 208). 


Except in the mind of the High Commissioner, there was 
little or noeprospect of annexation to the Cape Colony. It 
was evident, however, that Her Majesty's Government had 
adopted the opinion of Sir H. Robinson on this point, as also 
upon a certain change in the force in Bechuanaland indi- 
cated by the introduction of the word “ police” as above. 

In considering the question brought forward in the pre- 
ceding telegram it is well to have a clear idea of. the condi- 
tion of the Protectorate at this time. As we have seen 
already, it was by the common consent of South Africa that. 
the settlement of Bechuanaland had been left to the Imperial 
Government, there being no General Government in South 
Africa,. If there had been a General South African Govern- 
ment, and if its settlement of a Native Territory such as 
Bechuanaland had been opposed by hostile bands proceeding 
from one of the (supposed) civilised parts of South Africa, 
the General Government would never have thought of 
charging the expense of putting down these freebooters to 
the native locality. It would have been a charge against 
the General Government, and if charged by it against any 
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organising of the freshooters whose eperaen were the 
cause of expense. as 

Tn the absence of a General South Risa Government, 
the Imperial Government had undertaken the settlement of 
Bechuanaland. The local outlay incident to the ordinary 
administration of a Protectorate would soon be met by local 
taxation, There was no occasion in Bechuanaland itself for 
the continuance of military or of armed and mounted police, 
The Bechuana were entirely peaceful, and disposed to be in- 
dustrious, Neither the Dutch-speaking nor English-speaking 
Stellalanders needed the presence of a large body of armed 
men. 

It was, however, the unanimous belief at this time that 
% considerable armed.and mounted force was still absolutely 
necessary in Bechuanaland; and all were agreed as to the 
reason for this—the hostility of Transvaal people and the 
. Uncertainty of the action of the Transvaal Government. 
The hostile attitude of the Transvaal had been the sole cause 
of the Bechuanaland Expédition. This was full recognised 
by the Secretary of State (4213, 1), and he reserved to 
himself the right, on behalf of Her Majesty's Government, 
to levy the cost where that cost had been created. 

It was charitably hoped that the Transvaal had been 
taught at least one “useful lesson” by the Expedition,—that 
on no account would the Imperiak Government consent to 
the extension of the western border of the Transvaal. That 
lesson had been presented, and had been looked at; but 
such a lesson could hot impress the mind of Transvaal 
farmers in so short a time; and no one thought'it had been 
inwardly digested, and really made a rule of conduct by the 
Transvaal Government and people. While, therefore, the 
body of armed men under Sir Charles Warren might be 
reduced, no responsible adviser of Her Majesty’s Government 
thought that they should be removed. There was probably 
little difference of opinion even as to the amount of reduc- 
tion which might safely take place. It was when they came 
to the methods of reducing the Force that the Hich Com- 
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The High Commissioner recommended that the Force 
under Sir Charles Warren should be withdrawn, and a new 
local Force under the High Commissioner be organised. The 
Imperial Expedition would depart ; the Bechuanaland Armed 
and Mounted Police would remain in their stead. That is 
to say, the same men would be discharged and re-enlisted 
under another name and another head. The Force, as to its 
officers and men, was not actually changed by the plan pro- 
posed by Sir Hercules Robinson; only its management was 
to devolve on himself as High*Commissioner. It was a 
proposal which appealed to those who look out for what is 
cheap, and to those who prefer the word “ Police” to “ Mili- 
tary Expedition” or “Field Force.” The men—their arms 
and ammunition—even their uniform——were to be thé 
same ; ‘but local “ Beahuanaland Police” has a cheaper and 
more gratifying appearance than “ Military Expedition” or 
“ Regiments of Volunteers.” 

Of course 500 “armed and mounted police” would in 
reality cogs very much what the men did before as “ volun- 
teers,” more or less. But if some regulars had been kept in 
Bechuanaland, as part of our “war-footing” there, the 
expense would surely have been less on the whole, as fewer 
“police” would, in that case, have been necessary; and 
Bechuanaland is probably a healthier place for troops than 
Zululand or Natal. Such considerations may or may wot - 
have occurred to the High Commissioner and Her Majesty’s 
Government. It was thought of supreme importance to re-_ 
sume the minimising policy, and to look at Bechuanaland 
affairs once more as if through an inverted telescope; and in 
this connection it would be both pleasant and even necessary 
that Sir Charles Warren should retire from a Protectorate 
out of which we were going to shrink as soon as there was 
a chance of our doing so. 

Sir Charles Warren agreed that the Force should be re- 
duced, but urged that its name and its character should 
remain unchanged, as an Imperial military force. He held 
that such a large and expensive body as would ‘be necessary 
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or less permanent institution. We had a peaceful Beehua- 
naland—a suspected Transvaal. The force to deal with that 
position of affairs was no other thaman Imperial military 
force—composed and officered as’ at that time in Bechuana- 
land. It should be felt and understood both in England and 
in the Transvaal what had been the cause of the Expedition, 
and what was the sole reason for continued military outlay 
in Bechuanaland—the character and attitude of the Trans- 
vaal, Whether in Bechuanaland alone, or in Bechuanaland 
and Zululand, Sir Charles held that a considerable military 
force should be retained till the land question was settled in 
both these places, and till it became evident that the Govern- 
ment at Pretoria had a power which was felt in all parts of 
the Republic; and that that power was exerted for peace. 
The position of Sir Charles Warren embodied a very im- 
portant principle, which was obscured and liable to-be lost 
sight of under the plan recommended by Sir Hercules Robin- 
son. The reasons for the Bechuanaland Expedition had not 
beer removed. The Imperial Force should-renfajp, in the 
country till the reasons for it no longer existed. The Trans- 
vaal was the cause of the expense to the Imperial Government 
~—not the administration of Bechuanaland. Whensoever the 
Transvaal became trustworthy as a netehbour, Bechuanaland 
could be put on a peace footing; but it was entirely mis- 
leading to put it on a peace footing then, and call its little 
standing army a police force. The objection to this went 
evén further. We all know the proverb about giving a dog 
abad name, ‘he plan of Sir Hercules Robinson gives the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate a bad name as to expense, when 
the outlay is not incurred by Bechuanaland at all, but by 
the Transvaal. It is of great consequence that members of 
Parliament in voting supplies, and leaders of public opinion, 
should clearly understand that the Imperial expense incurred 
in Bechuanaland, beyond a simple Administration and a 
hundred police, is not fairly a charge to be coupled with the 
name of that country, but to be charged in the minds of 
statesmen and of ratepayers against the Transvaal. The pro- 
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Robinson completely obscures the facts, and one expects soon 
to hear the criticism in the House of Commons as to what a 
turbulent race there must be in Bechuanaland when it needs 
such a large force to uphold order there! 

Sir Charles Warren. commenced his southward journey 
from Mafiking on the 14th July. The natives were ill at 
ease when they saw the preparations for departure. “When 
will you return?” said the old chief Montsioa; “we have 
put our trust in you.” A letter from Montsioa followed 
the General on his way south, addressed to the Queen of 
England! It was an earnest prayer that the Queen’s 
Government might remain in Bechuanaland rather than 
. that the country should be joined to the Cape Colony, I 
wonder if Her Gracious Majesty ever sees such epistles. 
That she would be influenced by them if she saw them is 
quite certain. At Setlagoli the General was interviewed 
by the chief Moshette, whose name was made so much use 
of by the Transvaal Deputation in pressing for more land. 
It appearsthat all Moshette’s lands to the east of Kunwana 
have already been taken from him; and he came to repre- 
sent to the General that his cattle, which had no longer 
grazing-ground in the Transvaal, were now all depastured in 
Bechuanaland, and he hoped his title to a suitable district of 
land would be upheld. Such is the sequel of the friendship 
reported by President ‘Kruger in England to be existing ; 
between the Boers and Moshette, 

Before leaving Setlagoli the General was invited to an 
“At Home” with Colonel the Hon. Paul Methuen and hig 
men, After dinner in the Colonel's hut, the larder being 
well supplied with game, the General was asked to proceed to, 
the open space in the centre of the station, and close to the 
fort, where a huge bonfire of wood was burning, and round 
which the men were gathered. A space had been reserved 
for the General and Colonel Methuen’s other guests of the 
evening. The light of the huge fire of dry wood showed 
every face in a clear ruddy light. Behind were the horse- 


lines, with waggons and men’s huts. Above us was the 
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moonlight of South Africa, There were, of course, a great 
many excellent singers améng such a force as that of 
Methuen’s Horse, and musical “repujations” had already 
been made in the regiment. -* There was, therefore, 2 
succession of songs and recitations, with intervals for con- 
versation, We had the old-fashioned, ever-fresh love-song, 
with clever burlesques of the same; we had the grave ahd 
the pathetic, very well rendered, and also the humorous and 
the comic, Every one spent a pleasant evening, for which | 
the General thanked Colonel: Methuen and his men. 

The greatest event in the Gencral’s journey southward 
was his reception by the white population of Stelaland 
on the 23d July. A good many horsemen rode out of 
Vryburg several miles to meet the party of Sir Charles — 
Warren, and escort him into Vryburg. An address was 
read to the Special Commissioner in Vryburg in presence 
of the whole male population, who were very enthusiastic, 
Flags and mottoes were displayed along the street; in 
short, the Dutch and English inhabitants showedsby every 
means in their power their pleasure in welcotiingiear 
Charles Warren. A still greater surprise was in store"Ray 
the Special Commissioner. On his return to Vryburg after 
a hasty visit to Motito, a police station on the west, under 
the charge of Major J. W. Harrell, and also a mission 
station, a deputation waited on Sir Charles and informed him 
that petitions were being signed throughout Stellaland having 
two leading ideas—the desire for the Imperial Govern- 
ment instead of annexation to the Cape Colony, to which 
they totally objected; and to secure that the settlement 
of the country should be left in the hands of Sir Charles 
Warren. There were not ten white men in all Stellaland 
who did not sign this petition. This document was accom- 
panied by a letter from the Stellaland Bestuur addressed. to 
the High Commissioner, in which reference was made to the 
statement of the Cape Ministry that any proposal for an- 
nexation to the Cape Colony must be accompanied by the 
assurance that there was no unwillingness shown to annex- 
ation by the inhabitants of the territory proposed to be 
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was now clearly shown that the inhabitants of Stellaland 
were unanimously opposed to such annexation. The docu- 
ment itself asserted that the majority of those who had séné 
up the petition for Colonial annexation on the previous year 
were now included in the Transvaal, and consequently had 
no longer a voice as to the affairs of Bechuanaland. 

This petition was the final and crushing answer to all 
the past misstatement—so glaring and so blameworthy— 
with reference to the attitude of the Stellaland people 
towards the Imperial Government and its officers. We 
hear no more of the possibility of any mistake on this 
subject ; no one proposed the detention or the “ scrutiny ” 
of this petition from Stellaland. 

But in forwarding this document the High Commissioner, 
instead of expressing his regret that the sentiments of a 
whole community had been so long misrepresented and mis- 
understood, led Her Majesty’s Government away from the 
main question of interest after a veritable mare’s nest, Her 
Majesty's Government held that by the treaties entered into 
wit Mankoroane and Montsioa jurisdiction had been secured 
féy Her Majesty's Government throughout South Bechua- 
naland. But the High Commissioner was very much exer- 
cised as to the political “situation” of Stellaland, inasmuch 
as Mr. Rhodes, with his sanction, had recognised the inde- 
pendence of Van Niekerk’s Government. He had fervently 
hoped that Sir Charles Warren’s military rule would have 
swept away that product of panic—the Hart River Republic._ 
in the Bechuanaland Protectorate. But Sir Charles Warren 
swept away nothing which he could turn to use, and the: 
High -Commissioner found the Bestuur and other local 
provisions which had been sanctioned by Mr. Rhodes 
continued by Sir Charles Warren. When this plebiscite 
of the Stellalanders in favour of the Imperial Government 
and of Sir Charles Warren came before him, the High 
Commissioner emphasised no point as to the gratifying 
ascendancy which the Imperial Government had now 
evidently won for itself in Bechuanaland, or the pleasure 
whichett. cave him to forward ench on «Jn. hs Nt 
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now at length, he thought he saw a way out of the “corner” | 
in which Mr. Rhodes and he regarded themselves as placed 

by their own policy. He said, therefore, in triumph :— 

~ WT thinte that this petition may be taken as equivalent to an offer of 

the sovereignty of Stellaland (!):to Her Majesty, and in connection 

with the treaties already obtained from Mankoroane, Montsioa, and 


other chiefs, places the whole Cis-Molopo territory proposed to be 
annexed on the footing of a country acquired by cession” (4643, 15), 


. According to Her Majesty’s Government, according to 
my own-earnest striving in Bechuanaland, according to Sir 
Charles. Warren, the land of Bechuanaland comes to us 
from the natives. According to Sir Hercules Robinson, it 
is not we who confer land in Bechuanaland upon the Stella- 
land farmers, it is the Stellalanders who cede land to us! 

This position was never countenanced in any way by 
Her Majesty’s Government. Although Sir Hercules omitted 
to mention it, the spectacle of a united white population 
in Stellaland, chiefly Dutch-speaking people, declaring their _, 
attachment to the Imperial Government, and theiewlesire for 
its continuance in the country, was a result of the Bechwa- 
naland Expedition which ought to be gratifying to any apie. 
who desires a speedy, amicable, and permanent settlement 
of South African difficulties. While one English-speaking 
politician after another was grimacing and jibing in the 
Cape Parliament against the Imperial Government, and 
against its officers in Bechuanaland, with the idea that cutting 
such capers would recommend them to the “Dutch,” the 
Dutch and the English of Stellaland agreed to praise and 
thank the Government and the officers who were blamed in 
Capetown. Is not the lesson a plain one? The Imperial - - 
Government, being its own interpreter and speaking and 
acting for itself in Bechuanaland, is welcomed and desired ; 
the Imperial Government, as misrepresented and caricatured 
by professional politicians in Capetown, becomes ‘so hideous 
and undesirable that it is perfectly natural for the Dutch 

. members of Parliament to say, “If, Englishmen, such are 
your ideas of your own Government, how can you expect 
va tn he lovwal ta 277") } 0(The ireeniatihioa imferonra: tet_T at. 
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South Africa in the management and control of Native 
Territories. : 

On the 13th Aygust the Secretary of State informed 

Sir Charles Warren of the intentions of Her Majesty’s 
Government concerning Bechuanaland. The objects of the 
military expedition had been successfully accomplished, and 
Her Majesty's Government had determined to withdraw the 
force under Sir Charles’s command, and to substitute for it a 
mounted police force under the control of the High Com- 
missioner, and there would consequently be no further 
occasion to employ in, Bechuanaland a military officer of 
Sir Charles’s high standing. The despatch went on to 

say i 

“Tn .your memorandum of the 29th October 1884, which was 
approved by Her Majesty's late advisers, you stated that ‘The object 
of this mission and expedition is to remove the filibusters from 
Bechuanaland, to pacificate the territory, to reinstate the natives on 
their lands; to take such. measures as may be necessary to. prevent 
further depredations, and finally, to hold the éountry until its further 
destination 18 known’ As Her Majesty’s Government have now 
decided upon the course to be. taken with regard to this country in 
«thg immediate future, the objects of your mission have been accom- 
plished ; and I have now only to acknowledge the zeal and ability 
with which you have discharged your important duties, and to convey 
to you the high appreciation of Her Majesty’s Government.” (4588, 
119). 


This is pleasantly put, and it was true. But the real 
explanation of the course taken was that, on the advice of 
Sir Hercules Robinson, Her Majesty’s Government were new ~~ 
to give their attention to every method by which they might 
depreciate Bechuanaland as an Imperial possession, and 
belittle our interest there. Having yielded so far to -the 
policy and representations of Sir Hercules Robinson, they 
thought they had no alternative but to remove Sir Charles 
Warren from the conduct of affairs, for in his view our 
interest in Bechuanaland was very great indeed, and after 
his visit to the north he had gone so far as to— 


«© Protest earnestly acainst any such eten as immediate annavatinn her 
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As a matter of fact, Sir Charles was not an officer of 
higher military standing than the gentleman who succeeded 
him, for although at this time holding’ the local rank of 
Major-General, Sir Charles did not then,.and does not now, 
hold a higher rank in the army than that pf Colonel. The 
reférence, therefore, was probably to his standing and capacity 
as-a Civil Administrator, and the implication was that under 
thé proposed “Tembuland ” constitution of the Protectorate 
there would not be scope for his energies or his abilities, 

In this connection, it ought to be mentioned that al: 
though the advice of Sir Hercules Robinson was followed in, 
this matter, it was generally disapproved of both in England 
and at the Cape. There was a strong feeling among-.many 
in both countries that Sir Charles Warren should remain 
longer in South Africa ; and as misunderstandings ad un- 
fortunately arisen between him and the High Commissioner, © 
it was desired that Sir Charles. should be appointed an 
Imperial Commissioner for native affairs outside the Cape -. 
Colony and Natal. Resolutions to this effect weéfe"adopted, « 

- at a public meeting held in Londen on the 16th September, *: 
and were forwarded to Her Majesty’s Government by’ Aldér-.* 
mén Sir R. Fowler, Bart., M.P., who was chairman of the 
meeting. The speakers at the meeting were gentlemen who 
were either connected with the Cape Colony or had long 
interested themselves in its prosperity (4643, 54). 

The removal of Sir Charles Warren from Bechuanaland 
af this time by Her Majesty’s Government was undoubtedly 
a Geliberate throwing away of an amount of ability, local 
influénce, and popularity of which Governments are usually 

" glad to avail themselves. The disagreement with the High 
Commissioner’ was a misfortune; but it had expended it- 
self;. and there was abundance of work for each officer 
without clashing. Granted that our object in South Africa 
is to further peaceful and orderly development in other 
native districts as well as Bechuanaland, it was advantageous 
to have an officer specifically in charge of this department 
of work, and not hampered in doing it by the local polities 
of a colony.. The recall was therefore retrogressive——a 
binindar fn mxtinw 
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After staying some ’ime in Vryburg Sir Charles pro- 
ceeded southward to Taung and to Bank’s Drift, at which 
places he remained ~during the rest of his stay in Bechua- 
naland. In leaving Stellaland, Sir Charles Warren and his 
Expedition parted from people who had from the first 
appreciated their work in the country. On the other hand, 
there was general interest felt in those Stellalanders who 
had rallied round the first representative of Her Majesty's 
Imperial Government when he came amongst them unarmed 
and” unsupported. Their previous history as freebooters 
was not forgotten, But British officers laid special stress on 
their submitting to Imperial authority when asked to do so 
—as distinguished from the open opposition of others. 
With a loyal population in Bechuanaland, with the dis- 
affected cut off from the Protectorate by the Transvaal 
boundary-line, all felt that Sir Charles’s successor would 
enter upon his duties under moxe favourable circumstances 
-. than any of his predecessors ; and the large Imperial Police 
Force would be necessary only in case of invasion from the 
Transvaal. 

The work of evacuation now proceeded; and quietly and 
without stress or jar, or apparent effort, troop after troop of 
the compact little army marched out of Bechuanaland. 
Some volunteers re-enlisted as “police”; others returned to 
their homes in the Colony and in England—many of them 
with a strong desire to return to Bechuanaland again if that 
should be possible. oe 

The new Bechuanaland Police were speedily enrolled 
under the leadership of Colonel Carrington of the 2d 
Mounted Rifles, who was recommended to the High Com- 
missioner by the General Commanding in South Africa and 
by: Sir Charles Warren. The old Bechuanaland Police, 
under Major Lowe, were disbanded, but any men who chose 
to enlist under the new conditions were welcome to do so, 
and nearly all came forward under their commander, Major 


Lowe, who remained in Bechuanaland. Before we left 
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Carrington for a short time acted also as Administrator, 
pending Mr, Shippard’s arrival from the Colony, 

With the departure of Sir Charlés Warren there was 
some tendency to “crow” on the part of the Transvaal 
borderers, who had now been for a long time—ag they no 
doubt thought—on their good behaviour. Meeting two of 
Mankoroane’s men on a public road in that part of the 
country which had been recently added to the Transvaal, 
the Transvaal burgher force flogged the men and took their 
pack-ox from them, because they were in the Transvagl with- 
aut @ pass. At Colonel Carrington’s fequest, Majoy Lowe 
addressed the officer in charge of the Transvaal police, remon- 
strating with him on such conduct while as yet the boundary- 
line was not clearly marked off, and demanding back the 
ox. Colonel Carrington also informed the High Commis- 
sioner of this act of violence, and the latter addressed the 
President at Pretoria, who aeplied that he had “ never heard 
of this flogging, but would inquire.” In the meantime the . 
local officer of the Transvaal police, in reply to Major Lowé’s 
letter, apologised for the action of his men, who, he said, 
had been severely punished; and gave assurances that such 
conduct would not be repeated. A Cape paper, which had 
given itself to writing down the actions of Sir Charles 
Warren after Mr. Rhodes’s departure, incautiously denied 
the truth of the first telegram, Which announced the 
outrage on these men; and asserted that the story was 
evidently got up by the friends of Sir Charles Warren, I 
am not aware that any after acknowledgment was made 
in its columns of the promptness with “which Colonel 
Carrington and Major. Lowe acted in this matter 3 and 
the ‘intelligent conduct of the officer of the Transvaal 
police. It was a good beginning on the part of the new 
Administration. 

The duties of the Bechuanaland Imperial Police have 
not been onerous, as the Transvaal has respected its western 
boundary-line ever since the arrival of the Bechuanaland 
Expedition. They would not have done so but for the 
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value and work does not seem to have sufficed in the minds 
of the authorities at the Cape. Something must be reported 
as having been actomplished by the Imperial Police. 
Luckily for those cherishing this ambition, an officer, — 
formerly in Her Majesty’s army and latterly holding a 
commission in Methuen’s Horse, along with one or two 
Colonists, contractors, and others, resolved that they would 
form a pioneer settlement in North Bechuanaland. Some 
of these men had already lodged requests for farms with the 
officer appointed by Sir Charles Warren to receive them— 
the presumption being that they meant to occupy them, as 
that was an understood condition. It would appear from the 
Bluebooks that these men drew up a prospectus—a copy of 
which they submitted to the Acting Administrator, who in 
turn forwarded it to the authorities at Capetown. Of course a 
single word could have stopped the project at this time, had 
that been thought desirable; but the word was not spoken, 
and the expedition left Vryburg without let or hindrance 
on the part of the local Government, When the time was 
ripe, however, telegrams were received from the Cape—the 
Imperial Police were despatched after their former officer 
and his friends—-arrests were made at Molepolole—and the 
Protectorate was saved! No doubt the project of these men 
was an ill-conceived one. But when the arrests were made 
at Molepolole, it would be ‘difficult to say who were the 
more ridiculous—the four Englishmen who were arrested 
for embarking in an ill-judged colonisation scheme, of which, 
however, they had made no secret, and which was only now 
pronounced to be dangerous; or the Imperial Police, whose 
officers had been fully informed of that scheme from the first, 
and had neither disapproved of it nor forbidden it, but who 
were now ordered to pursue and arrest the “ colonisers” after 
they had travelled more than a hundred miles. 

I ask the reader to turn to the map and fix his eye on 
the Molopo River, and then on the country lying to the 
north of it. He will then be able to appreciate the wisdom 
of our present Imperial attitude, adopted by the advice of 
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“As to the country north of the Molopo River, which was only 
taken under British protection in March last, it appears to me that 
we have no interest in it except as a road to the interior” (4588, 116). 





This declaration was received in London on the 5th 
August. On the 13th of that month the Secretary of State 
replied to the High Commissioner :— 

“The interest of this country in the territory north of the Molopo 
is very limited” (4588, 118). 

I have given the dates in order that the reader may 
discover who pitched the tune of this harmonious state- 
ment. Sir Hercules Robinson has the merit, as Chief 
Representative of Her Majesty in South Africa, of advising 
Her Majesty’s Government that we have no interest in the 
country north of the Molopo River—no interest in that 
splendid country which a few years hence will be, in every 
one’s estimation, the most valuable portion of South Africa, 
Such a statement is inexplicable, as coming from the eyes 
and ears and judgment of an experienced public officer, to 
whom have been committed the protection and ufholding of 
the interests and rights of Her Majesty’s subjects in Southern 
Africa. It is a declaration which makes one ashamed. I 
again beg the reader to turn to the map and look at the source 
and the course of the Molopo River and ask himself the 
question—Why; do our interests extend just up to that 
river and yet do not cross it? As td the country north and 
south of that river, the more beautiful and the more valu- 
able is to the north and not to the south of the Molopo. 
Look at the map and you will see that political vantage in 
South Africa necessarily includes possession of the territory 
to the Zambesi, which is a natural boundary of the Southern 
Dominion. Does the separated and unhappy condition of 
South Africa need a unifying power which shall at the 
same time be an elevating and helpful one? England is 
that power, and the control of the occupation of the vast 
regions of the north is her great'and useful work in the doing 
of which all South Africa will gather round her. Is any class 
of Englishmen of opinion that the offer to them direct— 
‘through the Imperial Government—of thousands of square 
miles of valuable unoccupied territory is of “no interest” to 
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them? It is of the utmost interest, as I have shown else- . 
where; and I expect that Englishmen will soon make this - 
known. . : 

There is, of course, the ridiculous aspect of this official 
statement concerning the little-known Molopo River, that it 
is the limit of the interest and the influence of England; 
and it is this aspect of the subject which has struck a 
friend of mine more than the serious view which I have 
endeavoured to unfold. He sends me some verses, which 
he says have been suggested to him by the telegrams in the 
Bluebook, which I have just quoted. My friend thinks - 
highly of his rhymes, and declares they will enhance the 
value of my book if I will only give them a place in it. I 
do not quite agree in this estimate of their value; but as 
they are amusing, I present them to the reader, “without 
alteration,” as the rhymester requests :— 


CABLES OF RHYME. 
re 1. From tHe Caper, 
Important Statement as to Geography, Natural History, and Policy, 


Molopo’s our utmost limit, 
Further north we dare not go; 

Terram terribilem, I deem it— 
Full of antelopes, you know, 


2, From Dowsine STREET, AFTER Visit TO BERuin. 


An Imperial Protectorate Assumed. 


We've promised to protect the niggers 1 
Up to and beyond Shoshong ;? 

Control the settlers and gold-diggers ; 
Help the weak, and guide the strong. 


3. From THE Cape. 
Novel Method of an Imperial Protectorate, 


T'll buy a broom, and stand opposing 
The European north-bound wave ;* 

Settlers stopping, highway closing — 
Surely that will trouble save. 





1 Very colloquial expression. In official documents not in rhyme, it is 
always ‘‘ natives,” ‘‘ native races.” . 
2 Shoshone is at least 200 miles north of Molopo, our “ utmost limit,” 
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4, From Downine Srrger. 


Troubled by New Facts. No Department for them. Therefore 
they are of no Consequeyce. 
We hear of land for landless legions : 
We hear of cotton, rice, and tea— 1 
And gold of Ophir: all in regions 
Too far north. Don’t you agree ? 


5. From raz Cape, 
Cordially Concurring, 
Agree? I do, divine Saint Downing ; 
Single is my eye, yon know, 
To keep you smiling—never frowning, 
South or north of Molopo. 


6. From Dirro. 
Confidential. 
English interests reach Zambesi, 
Let me in a whisper say; 
But wire your wishes—’twill be easy 
To give reasons either way. 





1 Travellers say nothing of Phe ” in those beautifol northern regions, * 
As in the case of the rude word “nigger,” it was | probably my friend’s rhyme 
that needed ‘‘tea” here. Tea, however, grows well in Natal, and will no 
doubt flourish on the hill-slopes of Mashonaland. Iron is already worked 
there, and is abundant ; but, then, it has a syllable more than tea. My kind 
friend must excuse me for these criticisms and corrections, but something is 
due to the gravity and dignity of official intercourse ; and for my own part, 
I had tather have prose with fact than verse with “Don’t you agree?” 





CHAPTER VIIT 


HOMEWARD BOUND—SIR CHARLES WARREN IN THE FREE 
STATE AND THE CAPE COLONY 


As the time approached for his departure from Bechua- 
‘naland, Sir Charles Warren was visited by a great many 
friends of every nationality. People from Griqualand 
West, from the Free State and the Transvaal, as well as 
from the western parts of Bechuanaland, came to pay their 
respects, ahd in every case to express their regret at his 
departure. The changeableness of the Imperial Govern- 
ment was the great subject of complaint. “Let the Force 
leave, but let Sir Charles remain.” It is, however, an 
officer’s duty to speak well of his Government and of those 
who are to succeed him; and those who were departing 
from Bechuanaland exerted themselves on every occasion, 
so far as I am aware, to bespeak a kind reception for Mr. 
Shippard and the officers who were to work with him. 

At length, towards the end of August, I saw the old 
red coach inspanned for the last time at Bank’s Drift; the 
General was leaving Bechuanaland, and before proceeding 
into the Colony was to pay his long-promised visit to his 
friend, President Sir Johu Brand, of the Free State, at 
Bloemfontein. . The friends and companions of the last 
seven months were now to separate. Some accompanied 
the General—others were ordered southward to Barkly 
‘West. I turned my horse’s head in the direction of Kuru- 
man, where I had left my family, after completing my tour 
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Bank’s Drift, I was also bound for England ; but it was not 
likely that I should be able to “travel down through the 
Colony” with them, or “go home together in the steamer,” 
as was very cheerily proposed. 

The visit of Sir Charles Warren to Sir John Brand at 
Bloemfontein was attended with the most pleasant incidents, 
including a heavy fall of rain, at which no one grumbles or 
expresses impatience in South Africa; rather does each one 
congratulate himself and his neighbours on the fall of “de 
lieve regen.” Nothing could exceed the kindness of the 
President and his family to Sir Charles and the officers 

_ who accompanied him, or the warmth of the welcome of the 
Free State people. There were festivities, public-speaking, 
and addresses from the inhabitants of Bloemfontein. Said 
the burgesses of the capital of the Free State :-— 


“We take advantage of the present opportunity to congratulate 
you on the termination of your late labours in Bechuanaland, the 
effects of which all South Africa hope will be the inauguration of a 
long and prosperous career for that large but as yet® undeveloped 
country. 

“The general interests of the various states and colonies of South 
Africa are so intimately associated and intertwined—the progress or 
non-progress of one reacting on the whole group—that the anticipated 
prosperity of the adjoining territory of Bechuanaland must be to them 
very naturally a subject of considerable interest and satisfaction.” 


In his reply, Sir Charles concurred in the remark that 
the various colonies and states were bound together by 
common interests. Referring to the Free State farmers 
who were now living in Bechuanaland, and others who had 
visited him there, Sir Charles said :— 


“T have received great support from them in the cause of law and 
order, and they have expressed a great desire to render me all the 
assistance in their power, for which I thank them sincerely, In con- 
clusion, I beg to state how striking are the improvements that have 
been made in this city since I was last here; and permit me to add my 
sincere wishes for its future prosperity and that of the Orange Free 
State, and my congratulation on the recent timely rains,” 


The next address presented to Sir Charles Warren was 
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Melvill Dutoit, the Chairman of the Village Board, and 
contained expressions of warm approbation of what had 

. been accomplished in Bechuanaland. The address went on 
to say :— 


“We take this opportunity of bearing testimony to the orderly 
conduct of the troops composing the Expedition, both when passing 
through the town and when stationed here.” 


Sir Charles, in reply, referred to this passage in the 
address, and said he was much gratified to receive this 
additional testimony to the discipline and orderly conduct 
of the troops under his command, which had contributed so 
much to the peaceful settlement of affairs. 

Several addresses were delivered to Sir Charles Warren 
“-when he reached the Diamond Fields, in which he was 
warmly congratulated on the “bloodless victory” which he 
had achieved, and which would tell so much to the 
advantage of the whole country. The following sentences 
occur in the addresses from Beaconsfield, and Dutoit’s 
Pan, and from Kimberley :-— 


“We further desire to record our loyal thanks to Her Majesty's 
Government, who despatched the Expedition, and our warm apprecia- 
tion of the enthusiasm with which our fellow-subjects, the people of 
the British Isles, supported the action of Her Majesty and her 
advisers; and of that new Imperial policy towards the Colonies, 
which will, we are assured, he fruitful of the most brilliant: reaults to 
the British Empire. It is with warm admiration that we’ have 
, Observed your firmness and politic conduct of an Expedition, by which 
a bloodless victory has been achievéd over lawlessness and violence_ 
that will be of benefit to South Africa for all time to come,” 

“To the full development of this policy in future we anxiously 
look forward as the means by which British supremacy may be main- 
tained, and thé blessings of commerce and civilisation be carried to 
far distant tribes, as well as the opening up of extensive fields for 
immigrants from the over-crowded countries of the Old World,” 

“The prospect of the establishment of a Crown Colony in Bechua- 
naland, and the possibility that at no distant day a Protectorate will be 
declared extending far into the interior of South Africa, is, we con- 
sider, entirely due to the faithful cartying out by you of that generous 
and beneficent policy that has always marked the dealings of the 
Home Govetnment with South Africa,” 

“We rejoice that Her Maiestv’s Ministers have been vieased to 
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plood ; that the press of England is universal in support of your 
Excellency’s policy, while the press of South Africa, with two excep- 


tions, has also been throughout in accord.” < 


If Sir Charles Warren had visited all the Colonial towns 
from which he had warm invitations, his journey would have 
taken a long time indeed. When he had selected his route 
the people who found that their district was no§ to be 
visited sent letters, addresses, or deputations, to wait on the 
General at some point on the route which he had chosen. 
Thus at Cradock an address was received from Middleburg, 
as well as from the people of Cradock ; and in a similar 
manner addresses from Graaff-Reinet, Somerset East, Uiten- 


hage, Bedford, King Williamstown, and Aberdeen were" 
received and acknowledged by Sir Charles Warren, although: 


he did not visit any of those places. The following wofgs 
were addressed to Sir Charles by a deputation from the farm- 
ing district of Middleburg when presenting the address from 
that district :— 


Ms, -at® 
“Had there been more time, and had it been more fetes 
known that you would be visiting this part, no doubt many other 
addresses from the Middleburg district would have been presented to 
you to-day, for all loyal colonists appreciate your conduct as a general 
and as a statesman. (Cheers) When you came to the Colony a few 
months ago it was in a very unsettled state, the atmosphere of South 


Africa was weighted with intrigue and rebellion. Your foresight asa - 


general has tided over and avoided comirig to blows. There is more 
credit due to you for the peaceful solution of our troubles than if you 


had obtained a great victory with the loss of thousands of lives on both * 


sides. (Great applause.) Your success has inspired not only respect 
from the Colony and surrounding states, but you have gained the 
hearts and goodwill of the very people whom you went to reduce to 
order. (Applause.) And also you have gained the esteem of the differ- 
ent tribes up to the Zambesi. You have opened up-a trade route to 
the interior which is worth many millions to the mercantile com- 
munity of England.” 


The visit of Sir Charles Warren to Grahamstown was 
accompanied by demonstrations of enthusiastic welcome on 
the part of the whole population. The day was observed as 
a general holiday—all stores being closed. A ‘promenade 
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day Sir Charles was “at home” at Bishopsbourne, and in 
the evening a conversazione was given in Grahamstown. I 

, give the following sentences from the addres¢ to Sir Charles 
presented by the Mayor, Town Council, and inhabitants of 
Grahamstown :— 


“We would express our gratitude for the wise and firm policy 
which the Imperial Government has adopted in asserting its authority 
over Bechuanaland, and in forming the Protectorate into a Crown 
Colony, under which form of rule we are of opinion it should remain 
at least for some years to come, and we would record our conviction 
that the steps thus taken will tend to the prosperity and peace of South 
Africa, and the wide extension of British commerce and influence into 
the interior. 

“Tn conclusion, we feel that we cannot too highly applaud the firm 
yet conciliatory character of the conduct of your administration in 
Bechuanaland, We recognise that its success has been rendered excep- 
tionally difficult through the persistent and embarrassing opposition 
that has been offered in many quarters to your important undertaking ; 
and whilst regretting your departure from these shores, we trust it may 
be the pleasure of our gracious Sovereign to avail herself of your great 
ability and experience in other departments of the public service in 
South Africa® 


In his reply Sir Charles described the uneasy and hostile- 
feeling which so extensively prevailed when the Expedition 
arrived :— 


“Tt was not long, however, before these views changed, and many 
of the people gave me the regsons why. They had been told that the 
Expedition “was an avenging one ; they had been told we were coming 
up bent on rapine and slaughter; they had beef told we should leave 
as quickly as we came, if we ever lived to get up there. Soon they 
learned for themselves the facts of the.case. They ascertained that 
-the object of our mission was the peace of the territory, while at the 
same time we were prepared for all emergencies, Those who had 
independently persisted in their loyalty against all odds gave us active 
assistance, Those who had repressed their loyalty for fear of being 
left in the lurch, soon were enabled to speak out their sentiments. 
Those of a different nature, who were ready to resist, gave in their 
adhesion when they found we only wished to do justice. 

“The Dutch in this country are of the same old stock as the Eng- 
lish, and most of us glory in the fact that we can be led but cannot be 
driven, The same ‘game’ spirit of independence exists in each true- 
hearted man, whether of Dutch or English or German extraction. 
True hearts abound in this land, and I am proud to say that many 
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and supporters. To the excellent conduct, discipline, and soldicrlike | 
spirit of the troops composing thé Field Force, I attribute in a great ‘ 
measure the alteration of sentiment evinced in the territory. Nothing 
could exceed the excellent spirit chown by ll our soldiers, whether of , 
the regular-or irregular forces ;—particularly am I indebted to those 
who were recruited in these parts, and who formed some of the finest 
bodies of men ever raised in South Africa.” 


At the banquet in Grahamstown the following words were 
uttered by one of the leading citizens, and fairly represented 
the views of the Eastern Province of the Cape Colony :—- 


“Sir Charles had successfully accomplished his work, and that 
without any support either from the Colonial Ministry or the High - 
Commissioner. (Cheers.) No good Governor had been sent here who 
had not been opposed by wire-putlers until he was recalled, before the 
good he was doing for the Colony and for the honour of England was 
fully accomplished, So it had been with Sir Charles Warren. But 
what he had done would, he hoped, stimulate the Imperial Government 
to send him out to settle the affairs of Zululand. If they were wise, 
they would, instead of recalling him, send him there. Had he been 
the Gévernor of Natal, he did not think there would have been a 
Majuba Hill or Laing’s Nek. He was recalled now, thrgngh the influ- 
ence of wire-pullers, before his work was fully accomplisheil,” oe 


At Port Elizabeth the same enthusiastic round of wel- 
come awaited Sir Charles Warren. The'town was decorated 
in the gayest manner; and even Port Elizabeth closed its 
warehouses at noon on the 17th September for the reception 
of Sir Charles Warren. In this important town party differ- 
ences were entirely sunk. Foresters, Oddfellows, St. Patrick's, 
and. other societies, turned out in full regalia. Thus escorted’. 
into the town, the Special Commissioner for Bechua- 
naland was met at the Town Hall by the Mayor of the town 
(Mr. H.W. Pearson). ‘Mr. Albert Lehmann read the address. 
Sir Charles dined at the club that evening ; afterwards there 
was a torchlight procession. Next day the town was still 
en féte, The public luncheon was largely attended afid very 
enthusiastic—the balcony being crowded with ladies. In 
the evening there was a promenade concert in the Dyill Hall. 
The recent pleasant experiences of the General, and the 
officers accompanying him, were not without a certain embar- 
rassment ; as Captain Trotter remarked at the public luncheon 

- in the magnificent Town Hall; in returning thanks for the ~ 
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army, navy, and volunteers, “He could not be expected to 
-@ay much in replying to the same toast for the fourth- time 
_in one week.” The following concise but. comprehensive 
address was “signed by about 1800 inhabitants of Port. 
Elizabeth ” :—- : 


‘We, the undersigned, fesidents of Port Elizabeth, desire to wel- 
come you in our midst after your successful, though-happily bloodless, 
campaign in Bechuanaland. The.peacefuh4ermination of your misajon, 
we do not hesitate to sdy, is due to the firm and vigorous manner in 
which you proceeded to carry out the work entrusted to you. Any, 
weakness or vacillation on your part, in the critical state of affairs and 
opinions which prevailed in the country om your arrival, might have 

“led to serious troubles ; and we earnestly hope that, the policy inangu- 
rated by you will be majntained with equal consistency and firmness by 
your successors, so that there may be no recurrence of the lawlessness’ 
which your arrival in Bechuanaland put an end to. We should have 
rejoiced to know that to your hands were entrusted the care and settle- 
ment of the new Colony which, under proper management, we feel 
assured will become a prosperous and important section of the British 
Empire ; but as Her Majesty’s Gayvernment consider that an officer of 
your standing is not required Yor the positfon, we can only hope that 
you will find ‘elsewhere a field where your gréat abilities.can be usefully 
and beneficially employed. Wishing yoti continued success in your 
career, which we shall watch with deep inteygst.” 


The natives residing at Port Elizabeth also presetited 
a separate address to Sir Charles through one of their nunt-- - 
ber, Mr. Makwena, It was signed by 46 natives; who-were, 
however, the. representatives Sf. abeut 1000 others, Sir 
Charles specially requested that the -odgujal of the address 
should be given to him. The “following sentence shows the 
tenor of the-address :-— 

“ We can assure your Honour that this event (the coming of the 
Expedition) will never. be forgotten by the natives, and that Her 


Majesty’s Government will, by noble acts of this kind, gain a host of 
faithful adherents and loyal followers not to be, repented of.” 





The following remarks of Sir Charles*Warren are worthy 
of attention, ‘as having been addressed. to sq influential a 
community as that of Port Elizabeth concerning the value of 
Bechuanaland :-— aaa 


“It is a great pleasure to find that the native races to whom Hef 
Majesty has extended protection are a people for whom ope caw have 


Tespect and esteem, a-people in wiry respects advanced in civilisation, - 
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in some cases as well-educated as white’ people; a. people whose yaany 
good qualities are s the théme of favourable comparison from those who 
have lived in the East Indies. 

“T can speak most highly of tie Bechuaraland tribes, They have . 
constitutional government. athong themselves, and are ready, if pro- 
perly handled, to form a,yaluable addition to the subjects of Her 
Majesty. They are very industrious, and have hitherto been able to 
grow large crops of Kaffir corn and mealies for the supply of other 
markets, It. seeths to me for the benefit of South Africa that these 
extended gardens should continue to be warked, and should not Be 
turned into cattle runs in a country. where breadstuffs’are scarcely yet 
matters of export, and where there are vast extents of land which can 
be used for cattle, and which as yet are not occupied by anything but 
game. 
“The future trade route -fhto the interior of South Africa froma * 
southerly direction depends very much upon the manner in which the 
affairs of Bechuanaland are atranged. If faith is kept to native tribes, 
and they continue to exist in peace and prosperity, while selected set- 
tlers are allowed to occupy the lands offered to them, all difficulties in 
the future may vanish, and the trade with the interior may be con- 
nected with this and other seaports of the south ; but if, on the other 
hand, filibusters are permitted to retuyn and harass the nativedy the - 
country will revert to an., unsettled state again, and the trade route of, 
~ future will badrawn 1 in the direction of other potts Pint ™thons of 

the Dape Colony.” 


.’ Tie “Mayoi of Port’ Elizabeth, referring to the Colonial 
Volunteers, said — 


“ Pheir motto as volunteers was ‘ Ready, aye ready” They knew 
that the volunteers of this Colony were exer ready to do their ditty in 
the field, for the honour of England and their Queen, They were will- 
ing to render active service and dangerous service, to lay down theim 
lives, and, if necessary, to sacrifice everything in the world for their 
country. (Cheers.) He trusted it would be a long time beforé they 
would he called upon again, but if they unhappily ever were, he felt 
sure they would be found ready. (Cheers)” 7 


The following sentences occur in_the speech,in which 
Mr. W. Hume proposed the health of Sir Charles Warrene— 


“ Our object is to show people in England that we consider it ap 
unwise measure to remove Sir Charles from South Africa— (cheers) 
——that our opinion is identical with that of the meeting of Cape mer- 
chants held yesterday in London‘under the presidency of the Lord 
Mayor, and to express the earnest hope that thé English Government 

_ Will not agree to any settlement of Bechuanaland affairs that does not- 
meet with thg approval of General Warren. (Cheers) Other things 
have Dene dee eae at Soon eet upon Sir Charles Warren’s * 
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administration of affairs. It had been said‘that his proceédizigs stirred 
up feelings of race hatred. Is that so? (Cries of ‘No,)*. The 

‘answer, I think, will be found in the splendid reception given to Sir 
Charles in a neighbouring Dutch stfte, when everybody, from the head 
of the State downwards, accorded him.a hearty welcome.’ We find 
also that addresses have been sent to bim from such districts as Cra- 
dock, Middleburg, and Graaff-Reinet, and we know that among the 
respectable Dutch farmers in the neighbouring republies Sir Charles is 
held in the highest honour. “ Let any ong compare tle pypsertt atate of . 
feeling between English and Dutch with What it was only a yéat ago, 
and then he will find what little qruth there is in t@is allegation, Sir . 
Charles has also been blamed for taking Mr. Mackenzie into his 
counsels, When I remember the enthusiastic receptior you gave Mr. 
Mackenzie in this hall, I feel sure that you do not blame Sir Charles 
Warren for that. (Cheers,)” 


Sir Charles and party sailed from Port Elizabeth on the 
‘19th September. The jetty was decorated, and a large © 
crowd assembled. The Mayor and a deputation of leading 
citizens completed their perfect hospitality by “ seeing Sir 
Chétles off.” The General called on his little party, in ac- 
knowledgment of the great kindness of the Mayor and 
people, to give them three cheers at parting, while the volun- 
teer band struck up “Should Auld Acquaintance be Forgot.” 

When Sir Charles Warren reached Capetown he found.’ 
that, if that were possible, the friendliness and the enthusiasm 
which had been expressed elsewhere were to be outdone 
by the reception awaiting, him under the. shadow of Table 
Mountain. . Some months before, when other: Colonial 
centres of influencé had. held meéting’s expressing confid- 
ence in Sir Charles, and their sympathy with him in the 
difficult circumstances under which he was carrying on 
his work in Bechuanaland, friends wrote from the Cape 
explaining that no meeting would be held in Capetown 
Praise of the Special Commissioner,, or confidence in his 
policy, was, it was said, regarded as so much censure ir 
another high quarter; and in these unhappy circumsténces 
the citizens contented themselves at that tinie with silence 
having no wish to give offence where- it conld “be avoided 
But it was universally agreéd that as Capetown had wel- 
comed Sir*Charles to Africa, when all his difficulties wafesbe- 
fore him, so now the capital of the eountry-wonl# with equal 
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" enthusiasm and sincerity, tender him its thanks for work 
‘accomplished, and bid him God-speed on his return to Eng~ 
land. The‘ “wet- blanket,” which sometimes restg on Table 
Mountain, found its: way into the Committée- Room, where the 
gentlemen were assembled to consider what was to be done 
in the way of a parting tribute to-Str Charles Warren. 

“Well,,of course, we shall have an address: that is the 
orthodox thing, you know, and will be quite sufficient. A 
well drawn-up and dignified address will be just the thing 
for Capetown.” 

“Now, look here; , was the sharp rejoinder, in 
which evidently all the gentlemen present agreed, “:we are 
not going to be content with an address. We shall give 

. adequate utterance to the opinion and the enthusiasm of Cape- 
town, and we oppose no one else in what we are doing to 
honour Sit Charles Warren. We shall be glad of your 
help, but it must be in full sympathy with the stgong 
feelings of the town, or we had rather be without it.” ~ 





The wet blanket disappeared from the Commfttee meet- 


ing at Capetown. 

“The Reception Ceffiinittee at Capetown had only a short 
time for preparation at the last, and only a brief periottbefore 
the departure of the mail steamer ‘to England, in which to 
transact all they had determined on. Long before the 
steamer appeared in sight from Port* Elizabeth, a crowd had 
collected at the quay, while a still larger mass of people was 
steadily gathering at thé Exchange. Flags and suitable 
mottoes, such as “Well done,” were displayed along. the 


line of procession to the castle, where Sir Charles was the * 


guest of Sir Leicester Smyth, the General Commiéinding j 
South Africa. Sir Gharles’s carriage was unharnessed x 

ropes attached, by which the crowd pulled it to the Com 

mercial Exchange, The first. address was presented to Sir 

Charles by the Hon, A. Ebden, M.L.C., the gentleman ‘who 

had tendered to Sir Charles the ‘welcome of the Coleny on 
“his arrival. _Hetsaid that— . | : 


- “Téywould be sheer affectation for them to conceal that there had 
been difffrenceg of opinion as to the way in which Sir Charles had 
carried out the “paligy ggtrasted t to hime by the British Governmerit. 
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——¥ : 
But it wad sufficient for them to feel satisfied in their own minds that 
he had discharged that duty—that he had accomplished his mission with 
honour to himself and to the advantage of the country.” 








* 

In the evening there was a torchlight procession and 
the presentation of two adduesses—the ‘first (read hy Mr. 
Short) being from the young men of Capetown and neigh- 
pourhood, connected with the Literary and Debating Societies; 
and the second from a number of Capetown gentlemen and 
the neighbourhood, who desired to present to Sir Charles 
some substantial token of their esteem and confidencé. 
The “stoep” or piazza of the old Town Hall, where the 
‘ceremony took place, presented a very striking appearance. 
The torches were thrown into a heap and made a brilliant 
bonfire, lighting up the whole square. The Town House 
was, further illuminated with lanterns and lamps, and fes- 
toened with flags. Mr. T. E, Fuller, M.LA., who made the 
presentation of a shield to Sir Charles and an album for 
Lady Warren, in the course of his speech said ~~" igs 


“ Nothing can be more fatal to the interests of this Colony than 
that territories should be extended by lawlessness, If territory is to 
be extended—as it will be—let it be extended by the ordered march 
of civilisation and progress, And because we believe that these interests 
have been carefully guarded, in the name of the Colony we ask’ your 
acceptance of the shield. “And we ask you to accept it because from 
first to last in this business we believe that you have maintained the’ 
stainless honour of an English gentlemai. Whateggr: may be the 
opinion on the individual acta of Sir Chatles: Warren, note this, ladies 
and, gentlemen, that those who doubted him when he advanced hava”. 
trusted him when he returned; and that because they learned to know=: 
that his word was his bond and his law. Sir Charles Warren, what- 
ever may be the value of the gift which we ask you to accept, you will 
always keep it and regard it as a lasting token that your labour, the 
honour of your character, and your work in South Africa will ever be 
remembered, An address accompanies the shield, but I shall not read 
jt now. I can only assure Sir Charles Warren that it is full—brimful 
of those hearty expressions which he has already heard.” P 


-* Sjr Charles Warren, in reply, said :-— 


“My, Fuller, ladies and gentlemen—I can assure you that I most: 
deeply appreciate this’mark of affection and esteem. I have been so 
intimately acquainted-with the people of South Africa during the past 
few years, in so many ways, that I have learned to idengify myself with’ 
your feeling, and I feel myself as much at home Fs this country as I 
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do in the Old Country. (Cheers) When I returned homewin 1879, 
I felt deeply concerned in regard to this country, but I put over the 
chimney-piece in my study the motto of President Brand, ‘ Alles’ zal 
recht komen,’ I often pointed out this to my friends, and said, ‘I 
don’t know how it will come, but I am sure it will all come Tight in 
time’ | The first ray of light shed ppon the subject, as far as I was 
concerned,—-the first time I had any hopes of matters coming round,— 
was when the Rev. John Mackenzie came home to England. I say 
it was in a great measure due to his exertions at that time that we 
have peace at the present time. As matters went on, and whenI was 
ready to come out here, I told my friends at home—and I have recently 
been reminded of it by one of the general officers in England—that I 
believed we should carry this work out without bloodshed, And it is 
4 matter of the greatest moment to me to feel that I have the 
sympathy of the whole people with me, and that we have-carried this’ 
work to @ conclusion not only without bloodshed, but with the result, 
as far as I can sec, of uniting the people together. I thoroughly 
appreciate the manner in which you have received me,and I thoroughly _ 
understand that in receiving me in this way it is your expression of 
thankfulness to the Old Country for having come forward and assisted 
you in time of emergency. I again thank you most heartily for this 
mark of your affection and esteem.” 





TRe foll6wing paragraphs are taken from the different 
addresses :— 


. “We, the undersigned residents of Capetown and its neighbour- 
hood, beg most heartily to welcome you on your return from 
Bechuanaland, and on the completion of the arduous duties with 
which you have been entrusted in asserting British supremacy in 
Bechuanaland,”: © : 
.. “We entertain no doubt that the Expedition you have commanded 
fas been“and will be fruitful of good to the whole of South Africa, 
and that, to no small extent, in consequence of your own courageous 
determination to discourage lawlessness and uphold British authority. 
“We have noted with pleasute the growing confidence which a 
firm and just rule has inspired in the Bechuanaland settlers of all 
nationalities.” : - 
“Tt isa matter of the highest satisfaction to us that the settle- 
ment of Bechuanaland under direct Imperial control has been 
peacefully effected, at the earnest desire and solicitation of its inhabit : 
ants, and with the cordial approval of the majority of Cape Colonjsta 
of every nationality.” : 
“We trust that the reception accorded to you on your journey 
northward by the native chiefs and peoples may lead to the peaceful 
extension of British rule over territories still more distant—an extension 
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In the replies of Sir Charles to these addresses, there 
occur the following passages :— 


“J well recollect the enthusiasm with which I and my staff were 
received on landing here about ten months ago, and I know it was 
not merely because the General and staff of an Expedition had landed 
—it was because the peace of South Africa dangled in the balance— 
because you were all aware, though all did not acknowledge, the 
critical condition of affairs ; because you were rejoiced that the Old 
Country had come to the reseve, and was determined, with your assist- 
ance, to restore order in the land. , 

“T recognise the gathering to-day as of a different character; the 
work has been done, peace has been restored, you desire now to record 
your gratification that this has been accomplished without bloodshed, 
and that the results are likely to assist in uniting races in this 
country.” F 

“You have been pleased to say that it is not necessary you should 
offer an opinion as to differences on points of policy, or approval of 
every act of an administration beset with difficulties. 

“It would, to me, appear unnatural to suppose so large a body of 
the people could agree in every point of action, unaware as you are, 
for the most part,-of the facts concerning them. It is pias val 
me to know that you see and recognise the results—but let me tay 
that I think hereafter it will be acknowledged that the points én which 
you, may not now agree are those on which the success of the Expedi- 
tion most deperiifi, and which I would not withdraw from had I the 
power to do so, I feel that I have your sympathy when I say that 
I have worked without regard to expediencies, and with a desire to 
maintain right, honour, and justice. 

*T am well aware that it is the conviction among many among 
you that these are the principles after~which I have been striving, 
however imperfectly I ‘may have acted up to them; and it is this 
bond of union between us which has brought so mdny of the people 
of South Africa, of all classes, creeds, and races, to express so favour- 
able an opinion as to our work, as they know that a peace built upon 
such foundations has a good prospect of enduring.” 


The “culminating point” in the celebrations in honour 
of Sir Charles Warren in Capetown was the luncheon given 
to him in the Exchange buildings. The chair was occupied 
by the Hon. R. Southey, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of 
Griqualand West. “The health of the Governor” (who was 
not present) was proposed by Mr. Fuller, M.L.A., who spoke 
highly of his action in upholding the Convention of London :— 
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the more gratifying as it has been unaccompanied by bloodshed. There 
Were all sorts of stories afloat that Sir Charles Warren had gone up to 
Bechuanaland to provoke a war with the, Transvaal, Sir Charles 
Warren has given the lie to that accusation, At any moment he might 
have provoked war with the Transvaal ; nothing seems to me clearer 
than that. But he went to pup down disorder and lawlessness, and 
above all, he went to declare in the face of South Africa that the 
Imperial Government would hold her own in this country. Differences 
on matters of administration have arisen ; but we desire to put these 
differences aside in drinking the health of the Governor, bearing in 
mind the signal services which he has rendered to this Colony.” 








The Hon. R. Southey, in proposing the health of their 
guest, said:— 


“There are many of us, and there are many in this country, who 
expected that if an Expedition such as went to Bechuanaland were 
sent up there, there would certainly be a war of races, bloodshed, and 
no end of troubles, It is quite possible that such events might have 
happened if the work had been entrusted to inexperienced or injudicious 
hands, A young Cape gentleman said to me last year when I was in 
Edigburgh, that if an Expedition were sent out te go up to Bechwa- 
ndland, they would never get beyond the town of Wellingtom'(Laughter,) 
I did fot argue the point with hin,—Isimply smiled. I have been 
credibly informed since I came here that the young gentleman in 
question himself went up with the Expeditiogg§ Bechuanafgnd, - 
(Renewed laughter.) Those who feared that the result would be 
bloodshed and trouble had confidence in the Commander of the 
Expedition; so had we all, I think the best thing we can do now js 
to say that we confirm the sentiments we have already conveyed to 
Sir Charles, and retain the opinions which’ we have already expressed,’ 


In replying, Sir Charles Warren said :-— 


“Tt is most gratifying to us to think that in endeavouring to do 
our duty we have secured your approbation, and to learn from you 
that through our endeavours we have assisted in uniting the races in 
South Africa, whose unanimity for a time appears to have been aus- 
pended. On one point I am particularly gratified, and that is, that 
this toast should have been proposed by a gentleman whom I so mueh 
esteem and revere as Mr, Southey,—a gentleman who knows the country 
so thoroughly, and who has done so much for South Africa during so 
many years. I have been thanked for the work done in Bechuanaland, 
but I cannot forget that what you attribute to me is due to thé faithful 
and loyal services of every officer and man, in his proper sphere, to Her 
Majesty the Queen. It is owing to their good work that I am now 
here to receive your congratulations. And if there is one of all others 
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judgment I always could rely, and on whose perfect loyalty to the 
Queen I was at all times enabled to depend to so great an extent—it 
is to Colonel Walker that I feel so much is due for the success of the 
Expedition. (Cheers.) And, gentlemen, if I may at this moment say 
another word upon these matters, I beg to expreas my sense of gratitude 
to the Lieutenant-General Commanding in South Africa—(loud cheers) 
~—for the counsel, advice, and support which he at all times rendered 
to me in my difficulties. There is one great power which I have not 
had the opportunity of thanking since my stay in this country, but 
which I would now thank, and that is the press of this country, 
(Applause) I can assure you that I have felt very deeply the manner 
in which the press has taken up the interests of this country, In one 
instance a gentleman, who has constantly been reading a paper that did 
not agree with what has been done, has entirely changed his views, and 
has entirely agreed with what we have accomplished, (Laughter and 
cheers.) But what I have so much relied upon during my work in 
this country is that aympathy which exists among the people. It is 
that aympathy which will in the future unite South Africa, When we 
went up into Bechuanaland we had the sympathy of a great portion of 
the people, because the cause we had in hand was a good cause. There 
are many here I would wish to thank for the assistance they have 
rendered to us, and I may mention the civil servants of the Cape 
Colony. Aid there is one in particular, and that is Colonel Scherm- 
brucker. And I may also include the magistrates and the ‘various 
officers with whom we have come into contact, And now may I say 
one word with regard to Bechuanaland itself. We are told on the one 
side that it isa howling wilderness, and on the other that it isa 
wonderfully fertile and well-watered country. It is a well-watered 
country. Bechuanaland is as well watered, and far better watered, 
than some of the best parts of this country, and if it only had those 
dams and wells which exist at the present time in this part of the 
country, it would be said to be an excellently watered country. What 
requires to be done at the present time is the solution of the land 
question, and I believe that under the able direction of Mr. Justice 
Shippard that will be carried out thoroughly.” 


Mr. Leonard, Q.C,, proposing the health of the Chairman, 
said :-— 


“There were some among them there, he dared say, who knew the 
Chairman well before he (the speaker) was born, but whether they had 
known him for short or long, they must agree he was one of the best 
of the men who had served the Crown in this Colony. He had been 
amongst the public life of the Colony for nearly half a century, and it 
wag very gratifying he should be present at that meeting, which was 
remarkable as closing an old and lamentable chapter. and opening a 
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as in them lay, they would utter a protest against Imperial and Colonial 
interests being trampled in the dust. (Cheers.)” 


Mr. W. E. Moore, Mayor of Wootistock, said :— 


“ Unintentionally a name which was a household word in that 
country had been omitted, and that was the name of the Rev. John 
Mackenzie, (Loud cheers.) At this late hour of the day he would 
merely ask them to wish him long life and prosperity.” 


The toast having been honoured, Sir Charles Warren 
said :-~— 

“Numbering as I do Mr. Mackenzie as one of the best friends I 
have in the world, I would ask for the privilege of responding to this 
toast. (Hear, hear.) I fully intended to have referred to the services 
of Mr. Mackenzie when I spoke about the work that Sir Bartle Frere 
wished to do in former days, but it escaped my attention, Sir Bartle 
Frere had selected Mr. Mackenzie, as many of you know, to act as 
Resident in Bechuanaland in 1878. I have a strong conviction that 
the peace of South Africa at the present time is in a very great measure 
due to the exertions of Mr, Mackenzie. (Cheers.) As I said last night, 
when I felt in despair in 1878 and 1879 in regard to South Africa, 
but still had over my chimney-piece the motto of President Brand, 
‘Alles-zal recht komen,’ then it was that Mr. Mackenzie shed light for 
me on the subject, and it was owing to him that there was a prospect 
of affairs coming to a satisfactory conclusion. I thank you on his 
behalf for the manner in which you have received. this toast. (Hear, 
hear.)” 


Mr. Walter Searle proposed the health of Mr. Amold 
White, as connected with the new Colonisation Scheme, and 
wished him success, Mr. Arnold White replied, and spoke 
hopefully of the work which he had in view. 

The enthusiasm of the people of Capetown was by no 
means exhausted by what they had transacted, for on the 
day of sailing Sir Charles Warren found himself surrounded 
everywhere by people pressing to bid him a sincere and 
grateful farewell. Several leading citizens accompanied him 
to the ship, and a large crowd had assembled on the quay, 
who raised a concluding cheer as the head of the Bechua- 
naland Expedition left South Africa. 


While such were the views of the leading and progressive 
“people at the Cape, the strongest disapproval was expressed 
y'all the leading organs of public opinion in England con- 
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cerning the recall of Sir Charles Warren. This judgment 
will now be still further confirmed when this step is under- 
stood to be part of the old shrinking and costly policy, to 
which I have shown that we are still committed by the 
adopted recommendations of Sir Hercules Robinson. 

Tt was cheering for me in the quiet of Kuruman to read 
in the papers, and to hear from private sources, of the warm 
reception of Sir Charles Warren by all classes of colonists on 
his way home, as shown in the preceding extracts. I give 
them to the reader not chiefly as a testimonial to Sir 
Charles, but that I may place the leading and most intelli- 
gent colonists in their right position before the English 
public. The actions and the views of Sir Charles Warren 
are worthy of the record which I have given of them, for 
they indicate a South African policy worthy of the Imperial 
Government of Great Britain, and of that great South Afri- 
can Dominion to the administration of the affairs of which 
we are plainly and loudly called. But I have had special 
pleasure in’ giving the’ preceding extracts as showing the true 
spirit of the loyal Cape Colonists—whether English-speak- 
ing or Dutch-speaking. They are willing to co-operate, 
ready to follow; but for some time to come they look 
earnestly—and I feel certain they will not look in vain— 
for the leading and guiding hand of the Imperial Govern- . 
ment, in general and trans-Colonial affairs in South Africa. 

My friends who were with Sir Charles very kindly 
wrote to me and confitmed the reports in the papers that _ 
my services had been warmly remembered in the Colony. 
This news cheered and nerved me to prepare for the dis- 
charge of the next duty which seemed to lie before me. 
Ever since our visit to Shoshong I had entertained but one 
opinion as to where that next duty lay. I felt it lay in 
England, and not in South Africa. I was sure from the 
first that evil men, and jealous men, and simply stupid men 
would do their best to mar good, far-reaching, and peaceful 
work. Principles would be lost sight of behind men’s names. 
And, if not prevented, the real loss would eventually fall on 
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honourably good land in a native territory; and on the native 
whose rights and industry must first be overthrown by fili- 
busters before his land is “ protected? I felt, however, that 
with all my personal buffetings, the cause which I had at 
heart had made some progress, The state of affairs was very 
different indeed from what it was when I left Bechuanaland 
for England in 1882: different in Bechuanaland, in South 
Africa generally, and different in England also, But we 
were not yet in our true position: not yet where we must 
be. Fatal accident had been prevented, but the carriage 
was not yet exactly on the rails, It would, no doubt, be 
the place and the interest of some to cry out that everything . 
was tight—nothing could be added or improved. Others 
would say curtly, “Are we out of it again? Thank God 
for that!” Whereas in reality our work is still incomplete, 
and our position critical and insecure; while, of course, we 
are not “out of it,” and, from the highest reasons, cannot be 
“out of it.” ~ 
At Kuruman I met my old friends,—Evropean- and 
native,—and had to thank them for their kindness to my . 
wife and children during their long stay at. our old home. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wookey and Mr. and Mrs. Price were very 
kind and hospitable, as were also our friends the Willmores, 
the Chapmans, and the Jarvises ; and all assisted us in every 
way in our arrangements for leaving Kuruman. I was glad 
to be able to recommend the natives to place their claims to 
their holdings before the Land Commission, and to assure 
them that they would meet with attention there. But 
special messengers from one of the chiefs following me to 
Kuruman, and laying special matters before me into which I 
had no right to enter, with the earnest and urgent request 
that I would stay in the country, made it plain enough that 
my work was not in Bechuanaland at that juncture. I had 
never anticipated or desired to take part personally in the 
actual land settlement, and I had confjdence in Mr. Shippard 
and his Commissioners. But the natives abhorred our fre- 
quent changes; and it was natural enough that both the 
‘ natives and the Europeans in Bechuanaland should look 
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friends whose names I have already mentioned I was able 
to remove my little people and my few sticks of household. 
furniture in ox-waggons from Kuruman to Kimberley, where 
one of my sons is residing, with whom I resolved to leave 
his mother, while I returned to England to lay once more 
the South African question before the English public and 
the English Government.’ Although feeling my own inade- 
quacy, still, having the progress of the past to argue from, I 
could not but take courage anf hope to see the full estab- 
lishment by Her Majesty's Government of a policy fraught 
with many blessings both to England and to the various 
peoples of South Africa. And so, with such constant 
musings, I took leave of “dear old Kuruman,” as those 
who have lived there often call it. 

Before entering Kimberley I had the-pleasure of meet- 
ing Mr. Shippard on his way to assume his duties as 
Administrator and Chief Magistrate of Bechuanaland. I 
had previously met Judge Shippard, and was anxious for his 
success in Bechuanaland. It was not much that I could do 
to help him in a roadside interview; but I felt pleasure in 
answering his questions, and placed what information I had 
entirely at his service,—not only out of .respect to him but 
as a duty. To my mind the success of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in Bechuanaland was of the first importance in the 
interests of the whole country, and ‘my syiapathy for Judge 
Shippard as Administrator and Chief Magistrate was not less- 
ened, but increased, when I perceived that in the constitu- 
tion of Bechuanaland and of the Land Court the High ~ 
Commissioner had, unfortunately, rendered success very 
difficult of attainment. 

A short distance south of Kimberley my train passed 
that of Sir Hercules Robinson, Her Majesty’s High Com- 
missioner for South Africa, Governor of the Cape Colony, 
and more recently appointed Governor of Bechuanaland, on 
his way to visit the latter country. His entry into Bechua- 
naland would thus be only a few days later than that of 
Mr. Shippard. This would enable Sir Hercules himself to 
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Hercules was to treat Bechuanaland, as far as he could, as 
an appanage of the Cape, and not as a Crown Colony, The 
Administrator of a Crown Colony weuld probably have had 
more opportunity afforded him for personal effort and for 
making his report to the High Commissioner. But under 
the “Tembuland Constitution” proposed by Sir Hercules 
Robinson the Administrator is also Chief Magistrate; and 
Sir Hercules assumed the position and the active duties of 
Governor. 

; By this early visit of Sir Hercules Robinson and Captain 
Bower to Bechuanaland, Judge Shippard was prevented 
frem shaping his “own course as to local matters, and from 
making his own impression, as a new Administrator, upon the 
people who were to be under him; which was probably a 
disadvantage to himself and to the country. As it was, the 
event was hastened which brought Stellalanders, who had 
more than once publicly and formally complained of mis- 
representation, face to face in Stellaland with the officers 
against whose statements they had earnestly protested.~:'This 
was one speedy result brqught about by the recall of Sir, 
Charles Warren, and by the approval of the “Tembuland 
Constitution ” for Bechuanaland. It would not appear that 
good-feeling or confidence was evoked on either side by this 
visit to Stellaland, but rather that distrust and dislike were 
increased. The leaders of the Stellalanders who had hitherto 
been represented at Capetown as without influence and 
without followers among the people of Stellaland, were now 
acknowledged to be: so influential—but given out now to be 
also so dangerous—that although Sir Charles Warren had 
found them most serviceable and helpful to his administra- 
tion, they were arrested under the new régime, and heavy 
security was demanded from them and their friends before 
they were set at liberty. It was asserted that they were 
guilty of seditious practices. But this was in direct con- 
tradiction of evidence given by the newly-appointed Resi- 
dent Magistrate of Vryburg, who, when called upon by 
these Stellalanders, gave evidence — as a witness on their 
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of these loyal people was the inappropriate work cf the: 
Imperial Police.” The necessity for the whole aetion tekey 
against these men does not appear from the papers pub- 
lished, That they would have occupied such a position 
had Sir Charles Warren remained in the country, no ane will 
for a moment believe. It was surely absurd to charge-them 
with sedition after their past history and conduct ia Bechya- 
naland. But the same apparently punitive spirit as against 
Vryburg, and the surrounding district, would seem to have 
been shown in other ways. The dignity and advantage 
which are conferred on a town by the presence of an Ad- 
ministrator and Chief Magistrate have been denied to Vry- 
burg, and conveyed to Mafiking, at the extreme north-east 
corner of the colony of Bechuanaland. This miserable 
course of action on the part of Imperial officers is men- 
tioned by me with the utmost possible’ reluctance and 
pain; for I feel that every failure- ef the Imperial 
Government in a native territory tends to rebut the 
main contefition of this book. * And, in point of fact, if 

_ we, as an Imperial Power, coyJd do no better than we 
have done in Stellaland before gnd after the advent of Sir 
Charles Warren, we should have-.forfeited that ‘right to be 
there which our righteousness and our power confer on us; 
for in Stellaland our officers, who have cringed ih weakness, 
have also shown unrighteousness and even petty spite when 
possessed of power. We can do better than*this, and can 
do so easily, if only the life-giving breath of public opinion 
be brought to bear on the question. 

Although there had not been that amount of co-opera- 
tion between the Cape Ministry and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment which the latter had been led to expect from Sir 
Thomas Scanlen, the Upington Ministry cordially accepted 
from Her Majesty’s Government the proffered loan of money 
for the completion of the line of railway from the Orange 
River to Kimberley, and hastened thg progress of the work, 
which included two bridges—one across the Orange ‘and the 

_ other over the Modder River. The Bechuanaland Force on 
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few days after I passed through; the work was completed as 
far as Kimberley, and the new line was formally opened by 

Sir Hercules Robinson in December.+ , ” ¢ , 


The commercial importance of this northern railway to 


the Cape Colony and to British commerce cannot be over- 
stated. But that importance is curtailed through the ending 
of the line at Kimberley. If the Cape were wise and could 
borrow money, having looked at the western, and especially 
at the eastern, sea-coast on the map, and recognising the 
evident fact that its own salvation commercially (for large 
efforts) depends upon its being able speedily to run up a 


railway, not into but alongside the Transvaal through Bechua-_ 


naland, the Colony would secure, for some time longer at 
least, that pre-eminence to which it has been accustomed, 
but which is sadly handicapped by, the geography of the 
country, From conversations which I had about the time 
of my return to England, 1 had hoped that something would 
have been’ done in this matter. oo ws ae 
I need not enlarge upon the beneficial results to Eng- 

Jand and to the Cape of a railway reaching Mafiking, and 
afterwards Shoshong. While it would tap the trade of the 
interior everywhere and direct it to Capetown, it would also 
benefit Bechuanaland and the Transvaal. Thus to the most 
prejudiced minds not only the advantages of railways, but 
‘also the benefit of having the Imperial Government in the 
".eountry, would be apparent. I was glad to see that the 
then Premier ‘of the Cape Colony (Mr. Upington) had re- 
ferred recently to the vast importance of this extension of 
the railway, and promised to do what he could to hasten 
forward the work to the northern border of the Colony. Of 
course there is a choice of routes from Kimberley to Pretoria 
or northwards through Bechuanaland, Those having stores 

* in Pretoria, or elsewhere in-the Transvaal, would naturally 
zadvocate the Pretoria route. If the Cape were wise, how- 
ever, it would favour the direct northern route, fully assured 
that the-line would thus command the Transvaal trade all 
the same; whereas, when the great development of the north 
took place, its direct Cape route would be open, and thus 

.. geographical facts would be at least for a time beaten by the 
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enterprise of far-seeing men. The Cape and Her Majesty’s 
Government should manage this matter between them. 
They have both done much more foolish actions, The 
money expended on the railway would come-back agajn— 
every penny—not soon, but without doubt. Anywhere else 
than in South Africa such things are done. When is. 
genuine orderly enterprise to open its eyes in South Africa ? 
Hitherto it has had no chance with the miserable strifes on 
its frontiers, its political feuds, and our own unfortunate 
fleeing from the management of affairs. Can’t this good 
old lumbering ox-waggon of a colony be pulled out of the 
dreadfully deep mud, or sand rather, in which it has so long 
stuck fast ?* 

TI was only a day or two in Capetown, but in that brief 
interval had the opportunity afforded me of meeting a num- 
ber of friends who kindly asked- me to dine with them in‘a 
quiet way at the City Club. We were a mixed gathering 
as to country, local politics, and religion; but we were 
heartily bound together by common views as to the. policy 
which ought to be pursued by England in South Africa. 
In crossing the water once more I felt that, with a single 
notorious exception, the whole English press of the Colony 
was behind me in well-directed efforts for the development 
and permanence of the Imperial Government as,the Supreme 
Power in South Africa, and as having the administrative 
responsibility, in a divided South Africa, for the management 
of trans-Colonial Native Territories. 


The following axioms are borne out by the narrative 
over which the reader has travelled in these pages, and they 
are verified by the wider induction to which he is introduced 
in my concluding chapters :— 


1 As these sheets pass through the press I hear the report of the successful 
progress of the Delagoa Bay Railway. So much the worse for the local in- 
terests of our oldest South African Colony. But the Cape Colony, the 
Transvaal, and South-Africa generally, will be saved by Imperial adminis- 
tration in Bechuanaland and other Native Territories. Holding to a true 
policy here, Delagoa Bay will be in Africa what Goa is in India. But the 
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1. In South -Africa, with all our failures, our success 
has been great and faz-reaching, and is an encouragement for 
the future. ~ a « : 

2. Our failures ‘in the past have proceeded from causes 
which are known and can be avoided. 

3. To shirk responsibility is not to escape from it finally ; 

- it is to lose self-respect and the active sympathy of others, 
and bear the burden still. 

4. To flee from one difficulty usually brings you face to 
face with another, and both difficulties have then to be met 
and overcome, 

5. It is mean to desert an officer when he is carrying 
out your instructions; and to do so only leads you to 
farther humiliation, whether that officer be High Com- 
missioner, or Special Commissioner, or Deputy Commissioner. 
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THE IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT IN SOUTH 
AFRICA—THE PAST, THE, PRESEN, 
AND THE FUTURE 


VOL. II. 


CHAPTER I 
THE PAST WORK OF ENGLAND IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Tur whole white population in our two South African 
colonies—the Cape Colony and Natal—amounts to 372,000. 
To these may be added 1000 white men for Basutoland, 
Zululand, and Bechuanaland respectively. The total number 
of European subjects of Her Majesty in South Africa would 
thus be 375,000. In the same area the total native popu- 
lation amounts to -1,698,000—the grand total* of British 
subjects being over 2,000,000. 

The total number of whites outside British territory in . 
South Africa is 122,000, which is nearly equally divided 
between the Free State and the Transvaal Republic, To 
these may be added perhaps a score of Germans at Angra 
Pequena on the south-west coast. Qn the south-east codst 
a few hundred officials, soldiers, arid half-castes, placed at 
the long-held but almost useless stations along the coast, 
represent the sum total of ‘the Portuguese occupation and 
development of the country during hundreds of years. 
> ‘As to the relative.numbers of the component elements 
of the population of the Cape Colony, the colgured people 
exceed the whites in number, in the proportion of over tayo 
to one. In Natal, the “whites gre. oytnumbered by the 
natives, in the proportion of af least twelve natives to one 
white man. [f we take the Cape Colony and Natal 
together, there are some seven natives to every white man. 
We must not therefore mislead ourselves or others in speaking 
of these British colonies as if the population were like that 
of ‘Australia, Canada, or even New Zealand. : Basutoland, 
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Bechuanaland, and Zululand may be said to be practically 
Native Territories under Her~Majesty’s Government, like so 
many districts in Indié. 

The natives of the Transvaal stand to the white popula- 
tion in the same proportion as in Natal. By most stringent 
and dangerous repressive legislation—made possible only 
by the presence of freé countries on its borders—the 
“Free” State has secured that its European population 
cannot be much outnumbered by the native servants of the 
burghers. There is no native population ‘in this State 
which is not in.the service of the white men; and the 
number of coloured servants thet a European may have is 
regulated by law. 

The following table may assist the reader in consider- 
ing the Austral African question as it now stands :— 

ca 


APPROXIMATE POPULATION OF AUSTRAL AFRICA FROM THE CAPE 
“TO THE ZAMBESI. 


British Territory. 











Whites. Natives. Total. 
Cape Colony, Transkei, ete. 340,000 760,000 1,100,000 
Natal . : 32,000 388,000 420,000 
Basutoland . Z . 1,000 150,000 151,000 
Bechuanaland : 2 1,000 =. 200,000 201,000 
Zululand. . : 1,000 = 200,000 201,000 
Totals *: 875,000 1,698,000 2,078,000 








Total under British Government and Protection 2,078,000 
Total of native tribes to the north friendly to 





Imperial Government (say) . ‘ y 1,000,000 
Total a 3,078,000 
Independent States, 
. Whites. Natives. Total. 
Free State. A r 62,000 © 71,600 133,600 
Transvaal : ‘ 60,000 700,000 760,000 
Totals 7 122,000 771,600 893,600 











Total in Independent States. ‘ P 7 893,600 
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ESTIMATED AREA OF AUSTRAL AFRIOA. 
+ . 
British Qerritories. 








Square Miles. 
Cape Colony, former area . ‘ g ‘ 199,406 
Do., recent additions :— 
Square Miles. 
Griqualand West . : 7 17,800 
Griqualand East. : ¢ é 7,480 
Transkei iG é = d - 2,585 
Tembuland - . 3 : 7 - 4,055 
$1,870 
Cape Colony, total area. : : : : : 231,276 
Bechuanaland . i . é ‘ ; é 180,000 
Basutoland , . 2 7 = . : ‘i 10,290 
Natal. - . : Matai " ‘ 21,150 
442,716 
Native Territories unoccupied and occupied by tribes 
friendly to the Imperial Government - z . . - 850,000 
« 
Independent States. 
Free State =. a. ©: ah ne a 70,000 
Transvaal ; F é j ; F j Fs 114,000 


—e— 184,000 


When so much, is made of questions of race by South 
African politicians of a certain school, it may be instructive 
to give the reader some idea of the “race” question if that 
country. The European population in South Africa is not 
of one or two, but of many nationalities. First of all we 
have the descendants of the officers and soldiers of the 
Dutch East India Company. They became “burghers,” or 
rather vassals to the Company. They had been hired by 
the Company in other European countries, as well as in 
Holland itself—hence the great variety of continental 
names among this part of the population. But about 200 
years ago there was an important and homogeneous addition 
to the Cape population, consisting of over 150 French 
Protestants—men, women, and children. These formed a 
small section of that noble body of Frenchmen whose exit 
from France, on account of the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, impoverished that country in after ages, while it 
enriched England and other free countries of Europe, and 
reached even to the distant Cape of Storms in its widening. 
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beneficial influence. This was the most important addition 
to the Cape population which took place during the sway 
of the Dutch East India Company. Under that rule the 
French refugees found liberty of worship, but only to a 
certain extent. The use of the French language was for- 
bidden in public worship, and in documents addressed to 
Government; and a French traveller visiting the Cape, less 
than a hundred years after the arrival of the refugees, 
found only one old man who understood French, 

A third element in our South African population was - 
introduced by the arrival of the English settlers of Albany 
and the Scottish settlers of Glen Lyndoch, more than sixty 
years ago. This movement was afterwards extended and 
developed by the addition of the Queenstown District. It 
was in 1820 that the sum of £50,000 was voted by the 
British Parliament towards the colonisation of what is now 
known as the Eastern Province of the Cape Colony. 
Applications for passages from 90,000 persons were sent 
in, but only 4000 persons could be accepted. There were 
several English parties of settlers, under their leaders, who 
- spread themselves over a beautiful and productive country ; 
there was a Scottish party also, which took fast root in the 
hills and dales of the Bedford district, where its descendants 
are still to be found. Governor Sir George Grey, who had 
previous intimate knowledge of both Australia and New 
‘Zealand, reported concerning these British colonists some 
forty years after their arrival :— 


“The British settlers of 1820 have succeeded as well as emigrants 
have done in any part of the world—better than in very many,” 


But in face of all this, and of the fact that at the present 
day the greater portion of the Grahamstown, Queenstown, 
King Williamstown, and other Eastern Province districts, 
are cultivated by English-speaking farmers, we have been 
recently informed, as if with authority, that the “Boers 
almost alone were cultivating the soil.”! It ig very dis- 
concerting to the student of the question to meet with a 
statement like this, so entirely incorrect and misleading. 
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In 1857 the German Legion, which had been 
engaged in the English service in the Crimean War, was 
settled on the eastern border of the Colony; the British 
and Colonial Governments bearing the expense of the 
undertaking. There were over 2000 men, with a very 
large proportion of officers, but, unfortunately, the great 
majority of the men were unmarried, and therefore without 
the restraints or the motives to action furnished by the 
family life. Still, these deficiencies were met by Sir 
George Grey as far as he could; and many of the Germans 
then introduced into the Colony have been very successful, 
while some have risen to posts of distinction. 

Another large influx of European population—chiefly 
English—took place on the discovery of diamonds some 
sixteen years ago on the banks of the Vaal, and afterwards 
at what is now called the Diamond Fields, where the rich 
mines of Kimberley, Dutoit’s Pan, and De Beer’s are 
situated. -This was a wild unoccupied country when I first, 
passed through it in 1859, fitted for grazing purposes only 
after rain had fallen, as there were no perennial springs in 
the neighbourhood. But wells were soon sunk, and water 
was obtained everywhere, and recently the water of the 
Vaal River has been brought some twenty miles by piping, 
to supply the growing wants of this enterprising and in- 
telligent community. Kimberley is a centre of political as 
well as commercial influence; and its importance has been 
much increased since the line of railway has been extended 
to it from the seaports on the south. 

Having discovered the component elements of the popu- 
lation, it will now be necessary to bring forward as briefly as 
possible the salient points of Cape history, and especially of 
our connection with it, and with South Africa generally. 
Now, I am always prepared for divergences of opinion, but 
am totally unprepared to accept misstatement, or ignoring 
or distortion of historical fact, and then be asked-to agree to 
gome conclusion based on such insecure foundation. I wish 
the truth to be known concerning our past doings in South 
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It has, for instance, been recently asserted by a historian 
and traveller that— 


‘The Cape Colony was ofiginally a Dutch Colony.” 


And again that— 


“The Dutch throve and prospered, and continued to thrive and 
prosper till the close of last century.” } 


That is, till the country came into the hands of the English. 
Is this true? Was there a Dutch Colony? ‘Was there 
such prosperity last century? Has there been retrogression 
since the country came into English hands? No. The very 
opposite of all this is the truth, as every student of South 
African affairs is aware. Let me quote a reliable historian. 
“For nearly a century and a half,” that is, up to the coming 
of the English— Ps 
“The Cape was a mere mercantile settlement of the Dutch East 
. India Company, who held 2 monopoly of trade, and checked and pre- 
vented the formation of what is now understood as a colony. It is 
necessary to bear this in mind when instituting a comparison between 
the age and progress of the Cape of Good Hope and the remarkable 
advancement of the Anglo-Saxon communities in America and 
Australia, The latter, from the outset of their career, enjoyed the 
inestimable privileges of political freedom‘ and unfettered industrial 
enterprise ; but the early settlers in South Africa found themselves 
trammelled and repressed by a Government which has been well 
described as ‘in all things political purely despotic, and in all things 
commercial purely monopolist. ’” 2 
While this despotic government was administered by the 
officers of the Dutch East India Company, the European __ 
inhabitants were from the first, as above remarked, of many 
nationalities; the original mode of obtaining “colonists” 
being to grant a discharge to such of the company’s soldiers 
or servants as were married, of good character, and Protest- 
ants. Their numbers were augmented by political exiles, 
who were sent to South Africa by the Batavian Government. 
These “burghers,” or vassals, suffered the most grinding 
oppression at the hands of the Dutch Company, which occu- 
pied the Cape for its own advantage, and not for the benefit 
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of those wHo were still virtually its servants. So hopelessly 
hard was the oppression of the Company, that colonists, ° 
or burghers, were in the Habit f escaping from the 
Cape altogether, as stowaways in ships; others proceeding 
into the interior of the country so far as to be beyond the 
reach of their oppressors. Petitions to Holland for redress 
were mostly unavailing, as they were usually referred back 
again to the local officers whose conduct was complained of. 
When all that these poor people wanted was only a fair 
price for the fruit of their labour, and when their petition 
was signed by the whole body of the burghers, “not one 
“excepted,” their remonstrance, in the eyes of the Company’s 
officers, was nothing but sedition and mutiny ; and they were 
warned that if they presented such papers in the future, 
severe measures would be provided against them. With 
no fair market for their industry, industry itself declined. 
Burghers pushed into the wilderness, with a few cattle, | 
resolved to live on the abundant game rather than be the © 
serfs of the Company: - When they carne under*the English, 
the small European community at the Cape retained but 
little of their own European civilisation. Many of them 
lived in mere huts or hovels, their clothing was mostly the 
dressed skins of the game which had been killed for food, 
and their blankets, to protect them from the keen Cape 
winter nights, were fur-skins stitched like the native kaross. 
As the number of malcontents increased, while the Dutch 
Company’s officers yielded nothing, but strove to crush 
opposition by occasionally seizing and summarily transport- 
ing the leaders as “ useless persons,” an open rupture took 
place, and a “ free republic” was proclaimed in the town of 
Swellendam, where the people proceeded -to elect what they 
called a“National Assembly.” A local “Government” was also 
set up at Graaff-Reinet, then the most northerly European 
town, the inhabitants having previously expelled their land- 
drost or magistrate. The central authority at the Cape was 
paralysed by this determined opposition, and was unable to 
move a step to put it down. 
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stood that these malcontents made no opposition to the 
establishment of the English Government—the people: of 
Graaff-Reinet actually sending a deputation to the Cape to 
tender their allegiance. The English Government announced 
to the burghers that all monopoly should cease, and that 
trade should be free throughout the country. Instruments 
which had been in use for the public torture of prisoners 
were removed from the streets by the English, and a more 
humane system commenced. The prosperity of the Cape 
Colony dates from this period, and as we have seen, Cape 
Colonists declare that, for all practical purposes, this ought 
fairly to be regarded as the date of the establishment of the 
Cape Colony as a colony. : 

Let me clear away another misapprehension. The 
English twice conquered the Dutch at the Cape: It is true 
that the Prince of Orange, then a refugee in England, 
requested that the Cape should be handed over to the Eng- 
lish ; but this was not done. ‘The Company’s officers at the 
Cape had no instructions from their masters, the directors in 
Holland, and refused to obey the command of an exiled 
prince ;-so the place was taken by force. It is amazing how 
a certain English writer takes sides against his own country- 
men, not merely pointing out their wrong-doings—which 
were a good service—but raising a prejudice against them 
in the most unwarranted way. I have mentioned the first 
taking of the Cape. It was given up again by the English 
in 1803; but did not again revert to the Dutch East 
India Company. Mr. Froude will please note the fact that... 
the Cape was now a Dutch colony, under the Government 
of Holland for the period of three years! When the 
European war broke out again, an. English force was sent to 
the Cape for the same reason as before—to prevent a naval 
position of supreme importance from falling into the hands 
of the French. On this occasion our force was opposed-not 
by the Dutch Company, but by the force of the Dutch 
Government, assisted by Colonial burghers, under General 
Janssens. After an engagement, in which his army was 
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to the Dutch force and to the Colonists. The attacking 
party was about 4000, and the defenders were 3000 in 
number. It is asserted, on what evidence I am entirely at 
a loss to know, that the Cape Colonists yielded in the belief 
that the occupation by the English would be temporary, and 
that their country would be given back to them when the 
struggle was over.’ I can find no grounds for such an 
‘assertion. On the contrary, when the Batavian Government 
afterwards sent a fleet of some nine vessels to retake the 
Colony, in the hope that the burghers would assist them by 
rising against the English, the burghers refused to move, and 
the entire force of Dutch ships and men fell into the hands 
of the English authorities at the Cape without any bloodshed. 
No fair historian would fail to mention a fact of such im- 
portance. I commend it to Mr. Froyde’s special attention. 
The fact was, the immense benefits flowing from the change 
of Government were apparent to the Dutch burghers from 
the beginning. Their country was never “ taken from them”; 
it was really now given to them, as colonists, fo? the first 
time, under the law of England; and it became theirs in a 
sense in which it never had been theirs before. So much 
for the South African side of the final settlement by which 
the Cape became an English colony, and the géneral satia- 
faction attending it in the Colony itself, One word with 
reference to the European aspect of the question. The’ 
possession of the Cape was, and is, a question of European 
politics. At the Congress of Vienna a final arrangement 
was made by which certain other Dutch colonial possessions, 
as well as the European supremacy at the Cape, were handed 
over to England by Holland, in return for the sum of 
£6,000,000 sterling. This transaction was little known at 
the Cape. It was the European settlement of a question in 
European politics. It is not true that “the hotter spirits at 
the Cape resisted this—were called rebels, and were shot and 
hanged in the usual fashion.”? I am at a loss to know on 
what this assertion of Mr. Froude is based. There was no 
such resistance after the first engagement in the neighbour- 
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and there was no hanging connected with this arrangement 
at all. It is very remarkable that such statements should 
be persistently put forward, not by our enemies but by our 
professed friends, in opposition to historical facts which are 
received as such on all sides In the Cape Colony. 

Indeed, I believe I am within the truth when I assert 
that the Dutch-speaking Cape Colonists have never com- 
plained as to their own treatment as subjects of the English 
Government, except in the one matter of the freeing of their 

” slaves, and the admission of coloured people to civil rights 
as before the common law. Had there been no coloured 
people in South Africa, or had England remained a slave- 
holding Power, there would never have been a breach or a 
jar between the Cape Colonists and England. 

In the early history of the Colony, the Dutch, French, 
and English races already stood side by side on public ques-. 
tions. The struggle for the freedom of the infant Colonial 
press was fought out by Scotsmen. for the western pro- 
vince, and by Englishmen for the eastern part of the Colony. - 
When the English Government wished to form a penal settle- 
ment at the Cape, all the colonists combined in opposition 
to the measure, held enthusiastic meetings at the Exchange, 
and the English Government gave way to their united 
earnestness, It has been. repeatedly said that no such 
gathéring took place in Capetown after the time of the 
convict agitation, till, in September 1884, the loyal Colonists 

“came together, irrespective of race or Colonial parties, to beg 
the Imperial Government not to desert the country, as they~ 
had been doing, but to help them in their peculiar and 
divided condition, as against the lawlessness which was 
degrading the Colonists and frightening away capital from 
the country. , 

But if there was no complaint whatever against the 
English Government as to its treatment of the Colonists 
themselves, why was there disturbance, and why were some 
Colonists hanged at Slagter’s Nek? This affair ought never 
to be imported into the question of English rule, as such, for 
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had been laid down, not by the old Dutch Company, but by 
the enlightened officers of the Dutch Republic, during the 
brief interval of their administration. We established district 
courts in the frontier districts, on the lines laid down by 
General Janssens and Commissary-General de Mist ; abuses 
were taken notice of, and protection to life and property was 
extended to the then boundary of the Colony. In the ordi- 
nary discharge of police duty in the previously neglected 
districts, the Colonial officers were fired upon by a border 
desperado. The fire was returned, and the man was killed,” 
At the burial of this person, his brother, in a state of great 
excitement, called upon gll around to assist him in avenging 
his brother’s death, and from that timé this man and his 
family connections set themselves to devise plans of retalia- 
tion upon the officers of law and ordey. One of their nefari- 
ous schemes was to induce the neighbouring Kaffirs to assist 
them against Government. Similar incidents have too fre- 
quently beeri known in other countries where brigandage has 
’ been grappled with and put down by a Central Government. 
Had the Cape Colony remained in the-hgnds of the Dutch — 
Government;,—its affairs presided over by such officers as 
General Janssens and Commissary-General de Mist,—these 
lawless men must still have met the fate which everywhere 
awaits open defiance of law, order, and settled Government. 
The English Government has made mistakes in South Africa, 
and Englishmen may profitably point these out; but the 
establishing of order was no mistake. Such firmness, along 
with much patience and forbearance, is absolutely necessary 
to the upholding of anything deserving the name of Govern- 
ment; and he who, like Mr. Froude, elevates bandits into 
heroes that he may decry his own Government, presents an 
unpleasant illustration of the old proverb, “It’s an ill bird 
that fouls its own nest.” nee i 
It is quite evident that there is no political reason why 
Dutch-speaking colonists in South Africa should be opposed 
to English-speaking colonists. As a matter of fact, their 
interests are identical. Some time ago, indeed, Dutch- 
speaking people as such had a real grievance, and were 
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trate and Civil Commissioner was not able tg speak to them 
in Dutch—the only language which they knew. Had our 
South African Administration been conducted by men of 
the same stamp as those who had to do with the affairs of 
India, an abuse such as we describe could never have occurred. 
In the Cape Colony, however, the feelings of the Dutch- 
speaking litigant or taxpayer were in many cases further 
shattered when the Magistrate put up as interpreter a 
coloured man from the nearest mission station. Of course the 
. man who ought to have felt ashamed was undoubtedly the 
“Magistrate; but instead of that he was quite unabashed in the 
place of power and full of his own importance. It was held 
to be the farmer who was “stupid #, While, as a matter of 
fact, the native or the half-caste interpreter spoke more 
languages than either of his social superiors. The’ right to 
use Dutch in the Cape Houses of Parliament has been 
secured as French may be used in Canada, and the most 
important Parliamentary papers are now translated into that 
language. "These steps are necessary while there are mem- 
bers of Parliament who do not know English. Inasmuch 
as such members cannot well profit by the debates, and as 
many English members of the Cape Parliament are unable 
* to speak in Dutch, it is highly probable that the Colonial 
electorate will profit by the experiences of the present Cape 
Parliament, and at the next elections will select men who, 
with other qualifications, sich as a general knowledge of 
European and American history, will be able to understand 
debates in English, and also themselves to join in them. - 
The leading-Cape politicians of Dutch or French ex- 
traction freely admit the advisability of using the English 
language, and openly declare their belief that it is destined 
to be the language of the country. But the extreme 
republican party have conceived the idea of imposing the 
colloquial Dutch of South Africa upon the people of that 
country, as a written and official language. This is part of 
_ their scheme for dominating the general community with the 
views of the least intelligent portion of the inhabitants, and 
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views are harmless enough in theory ; for who can interfere 
with our choite of the language which we ourselves shall 
speak, and which we shall teach our -children? But in 
practice in South Africa at the present time this movement . 
is divisive, retrogressive, and mischievous. Its tendency is 
* to divide the Dutch-speaking people among themselves; and 
could it obtain the supremacy, to impose upon the com- 
munity of the Cape Colony an éntirely new language— 
widely different from the Dutch of Holland hitherto taught 
in Colonial Government schools. So far different is it, indeed, 
that one part of the political programme of the anti-pro- 
gressive party is to translate the Bible into this patois, So 
far as I am aware, this “desire for a “Paarl version” of the 
Scriptures is far from being general, and where it‘is enter- 
tained, it. is advocated by men who are much better known 
for their political antipathies than for their sympathy with 
Bible Societies, or their angfety for the right understanding 
of the Word of God. : : 
The recent progress of education in the Cape Colony © 
has been very gratifying. A. fair sprinkling of boys*and 
| girls go forward regdlérly.from school to receive a “college” ” 
education ; and the sons of some of those who can afford it 
attend an English or Scottish university before completing 
their education. In a few years the Colonial electors will 
have a number of educated men in every division, from 
among whom they can select a Parliamentary representative. 
In the meantime they have in many cases selected members 
of their own class, Colonial farmers, who form the majority 
in the present Cape Assembly. Without the advantage of 
education, these men, however honest and upright they may 
be, are naturally suspicious of all ideas which are new to 
them, however trite they may have become elsewhere in the 
world. And the Cape Colony at the present moment may be 
said to be governed by these uninformed legislators. Unfor- 
tunately, the attitude of some of those who take a front 
place in Cape politics at present is not to instruct and lead 
these men, but to be led by them, and to labour to show 
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of education is not their fault but the accident of their 
birth—an accident which in many %ases they are taking 
care shall not characterise the career of their children. 
When a “Scab Act” was recently introduced into the Cape 
Parliament for the prevention of disease among sheep and 
the deterioration of the wool, it was supported by every 
intelligent farmer in the House, irrespective of political 
parties. The uninformed sheep-farmers, on the other hand, 
were strongly opposed to legislative interference with what 
some of them regarded as a visitation from Divine Pro- 
“vidence. The professional politician veered with the gale, 
and for the time helped the ignorant majority to prevent 
the passing of a measure calculated tomecure the prosperity 
of Cape farmers and Cape merehants alike. - There ‘is no 
excuse for these educated politictans, except that which was 
put forward some years ago by a certain minister of the 
Dutch Reformed Church — ni igtetiig, however, beyond 
the Cape Colony—who declared that he dared’ not avow to 
his people~his belief that the world was round. Their 
respect for his orthodoxy, and his influenee’ as their minister, 
would go at once, and he would have ‘to: leave ! 

But the most cruel drag upon the progress of the Cape, 
upon its Legislature, and especially upon the efforts of the 
most enlightened and most reliable Cape politicians, is the 
uncertain and vacillating policy of England towards South 
Africa. This was the real cause of the formation of the 
Afrikander Bond and its subsequent increase in membership. 
The people were taught to believe that England was about ~ 
to abandon South Africa; and the leaders of the movement 
pleased themselves and their hearers with the idea that they 
would then form themselves into a Republic under their own 
flag. The aggressive movements of the French Republic in’ 
the neighbouring island of Madagascar, and of Germany on 
the west coast, rudely disturbed this “ Afrikander” dream. 
But what produced the truest satisfaction to the body of the 
Cape people, was the revived interest on the part of England 
in South African affairs. Interference in the internal affairs 
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strongly deprecated by the people of the Cape Colony as the. 
other. Therefore the?.Bechuanaland Protectorate and the 
Expedition of Sir Charles Warren were more than acquiesced 
in—they were approved and welcomed at the Cape. But - 
farmers of the Colony, the Free State, and the Transvaal, 
and settlers in Stellaland, unknown to one another, united 
in one criticism—‘“ We are glad England has done this; 
but will she stick to her place as the head of the country?” 
A well-informed Cape politician, and many minor ones, 
have assured me that even in the present Cape Parliament, 
among those benches of silent farmers, there are good men 

~ and true, who are anxious for the prosperity of the Colony, 
and for the continnatice and-growth of the English power 
in the country to the-morgh, but who are silent for two 
reasons—they are without sympathetic leaders, and they 
distrust the constancy of England. If this is true, one 
result of a well-considered” policy on the part of England, 
towards Bechuanaland ‘and other native territories, will be a 
greater amount of out-spokenness on the part-of*thousapds 
of Cape Colonists, whose prudent reticence is caused by their 
distrust of England’s steadfastness, - 

It is quite true that the anti-progréssive Cape farmer 
of the antiquated type has no friendly feeling towards the 
“uitlander” or foreigner. It is just possible that this feel- 
ing might be mistaken by the passing visitor or traveller, 
with his too ready notebook in hand, for an antipathy to 
Englishmen in particular. I am fearless of contradiction 
from those who have a right to give an opinion, when I 
assert that there is no special antipathy to Englishmen, as 
such, in the Cape Colony. In explanation of the dislike to 
foreigners which exists, it must be remembered that, till 
recently, the education of farmers was so meagre that they 
could not transact their own affairs, intelligently in any 
matter which involved accurate account-keeping. There 
can be no doubt that the temptation arising out of this fact 
was, in numerous instances, too great for the travelling 
trader, or even the village dealer at the store. The Colony 
is full of stories of sharp practices which certain storekeepers 
indulged in: at the expense of their ignorant customers. 
"VoL. IL 25 
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These men were not all English; perhaps not even a ma- 
jority were so; but all could speak English, and all were 
“uitlanders.” Sometimes farmers would pass through one.* 
village to do “business in another at a greater distance, where 
they thought they had found an absolutely honest man. 
The state of education for some time precluded the farmers 
from contrasting or comparing the commercial morality of 
their own sons, as business men, with that of the “ uitlanders ” 
of which they complained. But as education makes pro- 
gress in the country, and farmers’ sons enter business, 
the dislike to “uitlander” storekeepers ‘will certainly. 
break down. ‘Then the dishonesty of the country people, 
when they found themselves within touch of the many de- 
sirable little things contained in a store, was accepted by 
the dishonest man of business as an excuse for his own 
more serious misdeeds. No doubt this state of things is to 
be taken into account, among other ‘reasons, when one con- 
siders the want of enterprise and the backward state of the 
Cape Coleny generally. The farmers became discouraged. 
They might do their best, but they found, when ready to 
return home, that they still remained indebted in the books 
at the store. Farmers also complained that in village stores 
sufficient difference in price was not made between superior 
and inferior wools. But these are matters which education 
is changing. Dutch-speaking people are now largely en- 
gaging in trade; farmers themselves now know more about 
business, and are able to look after their own interest, while 
the railway opens up a wider choice as to the houses with. 
which they may deal. Thus the old-fashioned hatred of 
the “foreigner,” which it will be seen was not without some 
reason, is destined to disappear, and is indeed even now very 
much a matter of the past. And it is well known that 
Scotsmen and Englishmen are preferred to other “uit- 
landers” or foreigners who, from birth and language, might 
be supposed to be more likely to find favour in the eyes of 
the Dutch-speaking Colonists. Inter-marriage is of frequent 
occurrence between Colonists of Dutch, French, English, and 
Scottish extraction. Where both the parents are Protestants, 
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and the Europeans of the future Austral Africa are likely to 
be second to none in physical power and in general ability. 

What could be more absurd and more mischievous than 
to raise the questions of “Dutch ” or « English,” as is stilldone ‘ 
by shallow-pated politicians, in a country whose European 
population has had such a history ? When the interest of all 
the Colonists is one and the same, no matter what language 
they may speak, or from what European race they have 
sprung, of what practical utility is it to be inquisitive about 
the relative proportions as to numbers of the Dutth-speaking 
aad the English-speaking Colonists of South Africa to-day ? 
It has, however, been publicly stated by a high authority, and is 
probably near the truth, that there are nine English-speaking 
people to eleven Dutch-speaking people in the Cape Colony, 
while in Natal the two peoples are eqyally balanced. Thus 
in parts of South Africa under Her Majesty’s Government 
the proportion is as five English to six Dutch, In the inde- 
pendent states, on the other hand, the proportion is as one 
English - speaking person to six Dutch-spesking people. . 
Another fact which commercial men would not forgive me 
‘for omitting—and which statesmen and politicians will 
estimate aright—is the indebtedness of the Government of 
the Cape Colony to England to the amount of over twenty 
millions sterling. But the most restful and satisfying 
thought in this connection is—that a community hailing 
from, so many different parts of Europe cannot be split up 
into divisions as to race, even by the most persistent efforts 
of politicians without policy and without conscience, Dutch, 
Danish, German, French, English, Irish, and Scottish—no 
race, as such, shall have the dominance in South Africa ; 
but all Europeans will coalesce in friendliness and intelli- 
gent co-operation, and will do s0 without pressure or effort 
when they intelligently see that their objects and their in- 
terests are one and the same. 

Mr. Froude, to whose recent writings on South Africa 
in Oceana I have more than once referred, was himself an 
actor on the arena of South African polities. In 1874 he 


took part in a movement to bring about Confederation in 
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well-meant efforts, as to others elsewhere mentioned. What 
Lord Carnarvon proposed, and Mr. Froude explained and 
advocated, or somethiig resembling it, will yet take place in 
the future history of South Africa; but it was unreasonable 
to press Confederation upon such a community as that of the 
Europeans at the Cape in 1874, when Responsible Govern- 
ment had only just been obtained in the Colony, and it was 
at that time a matter of great anxiety how that measure would 
work. Had Mr. Froude been a Cape Colonist, he too 
would have dreaded the possible action of the heavy majority 
of ignorant and prejudiced men within the Colony, and would 
have still more feared to add at once to that superincumbent 
mass, by Confederation, the yet denser ignorance of at least one 
of the Republics to the north—more especially as he informs 
us that he is only “an imperfect believer in the value of 
popular suffrage.” In short, Mr. Froude wanted the people 
of the Cape Colony and the States to attempt to pass through 
all the mazes of a quadrille, to his music, before they had 
become atcustomed to walk alone. They did well to ask 
for more time to learn to walk as self-governing peoples. 

It is well known that the Psalmist in his haste declared 
that all men were liars. South African judges from the bench 
have considered it to be their sorrowful duty to point out 
that the sanctity of an oath did not seem to be recognised 
by the more ignorant colonists—I do not mention their-race, 
as that had: nothing to do with the question. Mr. Froude 
confines his charge of mendacity to the English colonists at 
the Cape, with whom as officials he was exclusively brought 
into contact; for at that time Dutch-speaking people were 
necessarily excluded from the management of affairs on 
account of their want of education. This is an old story 
now; and Mr. Froude must really make an effort to forget 
and forgive his own personal treatment when working, as he 
thought, for the good of the Cape Colonists. They did not 
see matters with Mr. Froude’s eyes—they used their own. 
The English at the Cape are very like their parents and 
brothers and sisters. in England. To attempt to override 
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Mr, Froude’s experience at the Cape. Had the scene been 
Australia, and had Mr. Froude attempted to act there as he 
did in the Cape Colony, his receptién would certainly not 
have been less unpleasant than it was at the Cape. Mr. 
Froude in Oceana, has allowed himself to pen a distorted 
and entirely unreliable report about South Africa, which 
becomes really mischievous when he most unnecessarily sets 
race against race. His chapters on South Africa are a blot 
on @ beautifully-written book. 

Let me tell the reader, in few words, what the much- 
condemned English Government has accomplished in South 
Africa, It found a community of Europeans in serfdom 
under a very selfish and exclusive mercantile company ; to 
those enthralled men it gave freedom and citizenship, and 
an honourable place in that Colonial family of which England 
is the prolific mother. It found them without trade or 
Colonial industry, except the vineyards of the descendants 
of the Huguenots; having neither wool of sheep nor of 
Angora goat, till these wool-bearing animals weré imported. 
In social and political life there was. taken first one step of 
advancement, then another, each in the way of widening and 
deepening their liberty, till, some years ago, they obtained, 
perhaps prematurely, the entire management of their own 
affairs within the boundary of their own colony. It has 
been asserted by Mr. Froude that the Hottentot races suf- 
fered by our setting them free,’ and that they have died 
away under our rule. This is not true, as the statistics of 
Cape population will show to any one. The races, which 
had been decreasing when we got the Cape, ceased to de- 
crease; even the abject Bushman was affected by the advent 
of our English rule. Where one Bushman was taken 
prisoner under the Dutch Company’s rule, four were shot 
down,—a course which would have led to their speedy ex- 
termination ; under the English rule three prisoners were 
taken to one Bushman shot.2 While, however, pointing out 
the benefits to the natives resulting from English rule as 
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opposed to that of the Dutch East India Company, I am 
always anxious to add that I do not wish to infer from 
this fact, that an Englishman is more merciful than an 
educated Dutch-speaking Colonist, but that border quarrels 
should not be left to the settlement of border men, but be 
dealt with by a strong Central Government. 

It is not enough, however, to ask what we have done for 
our colonists in South Africa. It is also of the utmost import- 
ance to point out what the influence and guidance of England 
have saved South Africa from. We have seen how the 
colonists have thriven and made remarkable progress, In- 
deed, when we consider the position in which we found them, 
perhaps no community has made greater progress than the 
colonists at the Cape under the Government of England. 
Then the freed slaves gnd serfs were never guilty of riot or 
excess after they got their freedom; they have steadily 
increased in number, and form to-day a useful labouring 
population, But the great question remains, “What would 
have been*the result to white and to black—to slaveholder 
and slave—if Europeans holding the sentiments of the 
Southern States of the American Union had commenced 
their operations in the Cape Colony, with the whole continent 
of Africa to the north of them to work upon?” No doubt, 
in the course of time, and without the interference of Eng- 
land, a school of thought and of morals would have arisen in 
South Africa itself like that of the people of the Northern 
States of the Union. But when would their voice have been 
heard? Through what oceans of blood would this cursed - 
slave question have led the Europeans in South Africa— 
through the blood of blacks continually, and through the 
blood of the whites themselves when the crisis came, and 
the system met its inevitable doom? There are few who will 
join the writer whom I have more than once quoted in his 
views relating to the freeing of her slaves by England. That 
crowning act of the conscience and intelligence of a people 
was not only dictated by philanthropy and morality, but it 
was the soundest and. highest policy, as to England herself, 
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American War. President Grant, who was no sentimentalist, 
declares, in his Personal Memoirs, that the South was more 
benefited by defeat than the North by victory :— 


“The South was burdened with an institution abhorrent to all 
civilised peoples not brought up under it, and one which degraded 
labour, kept it in ignorance, and enervated the governing class, . .. 
The labour of the country was not skilled, nor allowed to become so. . 
The whites could not toil without becoming degraded, and those who 
did were denominated ‘poor white trash”... The non-slaveholders 
would have left the country, and the small slayeholder must have sold 
out to his more fortunate neighbours. Soon the slaves would have 
outnumbered the masters, and not being in sympathy with them, would 
have risen in their might and exterminated them. The war was ex- 
pensive to the South as well as to the North, both in blood and treasure ; 
but it was worth all it cost” 


It is true, the ostensible cause of the war on the part of 
the Southern States was the claimed right to separate; on 
the part of the North the cause was the inviolable union of 
the States, . But why did the South wish to separate? That 
they might plant their peculiar institutions in new territories 
~—exactly the same reason as that which induced some of 
our South African colonists to separate from the Cape Colony, 
and “trek” into the regions to the north. If, therefore, 
brother has not shot down brother in South Africa, if father 
has not found himself opposing son in mortal conflict, as in 
America, by whose management has the apple of strife been 
removed from the scene? By the wise forethought and the 
disinterested policy of England. The freeing of the slaves, and 
the determination to treat men of all races as citizens before 
the common law, have been precious seed sown in South Africa 
by the conscience and genius of England, and destined to 
bear fruit in the coming generations, and in tegions which 
were far beyond our control at the time the Emancipation 
Bill became law. The obligations of all races throughout 
South Africa to the Power that has thus befriended all, will 
appear more and more as the lapse of time helps us to 
understand the true bearing and proportion of things. 
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CHAPTER II 


SPREAD OF EUROPEANS IN SOUTH AFRICA——-AN 
UNRECOGNISED LAW 


We have already contrasted the case of India with that of 
South Africa, The oye country contains a population of 
254 millions, while the total population of Austral Africa 
up to the Zambesi does not amount to more than four 
millions of people—those actually under British Government 
and protection amounting only to two millions. Yet it seems 
much more easy to govern India with its hundreds of millions 
than to govern the two millions in South Africa, The ex- 
-planation of this phenomenon is that we have never till the 
present hour had a South African policy; whereas we have 
really set our minds to govern India, have learned, ita 
languages: and studied its laws, and have largely ruled “and 
held India by the willing help of India itself. Nothing 
could be more intricate than many Indian problems, or more 
diverse than the peoples who come under our sway in that 
mighty empire. But there the great principle is steadily 
kept in view, of central authority in general questions, with 
all degrees and shades of local freedom and responsibility in 
subordinate local affairs; and the mighty machine moves on 
with much less noise and difficulty than our creaking and 
jotting South African vehicle. . 
In Australia the native question has hardly arisen ; and 
the growth and development of the European community 
have been constantly before the minds of Australian admin- 
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the growth and development of the country have been 
considered ; and the Queen’s supremacy has been estab- 
lished from the Atlantic to the Paciffc. In doing this the 
interests and rights of the natives in Canada have not been 
lost sight of. 

The law of European expansion has been recognised in 
its most aggressive form by the United States. Provision is 
made for it in the prescribed regulations for the government 
of a Territory till it becomes a full-fledged State of the Union. 
The blemish in the past would seem to have been the non- 
recognition of the rights of the Indians. But of recent years 
the Federal Government of the United States—at a some- 
what late hour, it is true——has been giving more attention to 
the interests and the rights of the original occupants of the 
country, who are still found on their jvestern border. From 
ocean to ocean the Federal Government most wisely persists in 
upholding one nationality. In doing this they are beset with 
great difficulties which they are nobly surmounting. Patriot- 
ism, in the United States is stimulated by heroic examples in 

, the pasthistories of the races which compose its mighty com- 
munity; but American patriotism in practice perpetuates no 
race-distinction or old-world nationality. It aims at raising, 
by help of the best blood of Europe, and the stimulus, in- 
struction, and warning of Europe’s past history, a new 
commonwealth and brotherhood of men who shall speak one 
language and obey one code of Federal laws. The English- 
man, Irishman, and Scotsman—the German, Frenchman, and 
Italian—are known no longer as such, but as American 
citizens. Into this number and dignity the Americans wisely 
admitted their former slaves—no longer chattels, but fellow- 
citizens, Preparation for growth and development, for local 
self-government and national control, were made by the 
founders of the States Constitution; and have been—with 
the one great mistake—nobly carried out in practice, and on 
a scale unparalleled in the history of the world. 

But, alas! in South Africa up to the present moment no 
provision has been made for the spread of Europeans, or for 
the necessary protection of natives Invalved in that mava. 
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natural enemy, would know only the advance of con- 
quest. He would seize all the land of the natives, dis- 
qualify them from owning an acre of it, and only allow them 
to remain on it as vassals, in practical servitude on account of 
their colour. This doctrine is hateful to an English-speaking 
man, and indeed to every man of European education, But 
there ts at the present hour no other mode of acquiring fresh 
territory in South Africa ; so he submits to it with greater or 
less disgust and compunction. The friends of the natives 
have ‘too often tried to keep back the advancing wave of 
Europeans, pointing out as a barrier the boundaries of the 
native country. Then the British Government, till quite 
recently, has never recognised the principle of growth of the 
European race in South Africa. It has simply shut its 
eyes to the fact or law—for such it is. This is the real 
secret of the opposition to the Imperial Government in 
South Africa; and it is not an unreasonable opposition. 
Probably steps in the direction of orderly expansion would 
have been taken at an earlier date by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but for sad misapprehension of the real state of the 
case. They were misled into believing that the natural ex- 
pansion of the Europeans in South Africa was caused by 
race feeling, Capital. has been made out of “Dutch 
antipathies” to the English, “The Boer love of independ- 
ence” is spoken of.as if it were something peculiar to him- 
self, We are told that he does not like to see the smoke 
of a neighbour’s house, and so on. Now when sheep-farms 
consist of three square miles, as they, usually do throughout °~ 
South Africa, it is not often that neighbours are troubled 
with the smoke of one another's houses! The dislike of the 
frontier-man to restraint is not characteristic of Duteh- 
speaking colonists ; but of all borderers, who have the feelings 
of backwoodsmen in America; and it departs with education 
and civilisation. The tendency of the whole South African 
European population, English as well as Dutch, to move 
northward, is not caused by a “ Boer love of independence,” 
as some have imagined, but simply by a desire commgn to 
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of view. Nationality has nothing to do with this move- 
ment. The freeing of the slaves quickened it, and developed 
it, but did not cause it; for it was tm full operation in the 
time of the Dutch East India Company, and formed one of 
their difficulties. 

If the United States were right in regulating the 
spread of white men westward, and if the Northerm States of 
the Union were right in determining at all hazards to main- 
tain inviolate the Union of the United States, then was the 
British Government wrong in South Africa, as acting in the 
highest interests of the European race spreading northward 
there, when it allowed one swarm after another of its sub- 
jects to pass out of the Colony northward, and assume inde- 
pendence on its borders. This was bad policy in the. 
interests, commercial and otherwise, of the Imperial Govern- 
ment itself; it was unjust and short-sighted towards our 
colonists in South Africa; it was no kindness, but the 
opposite, towards the communities whose separation secured 
our sanction ; and it has led to endless compMcations and 
serious _ perils in connection with the native races. The 
crowning ‘act of this short-sightedness was the Sand River 
Convention, ia which precious document our rulers, with 
light heart, practically gave up for ourselves and for our 
loyal colonists all right, title, or portion in the northward 
development of Southern Africa, Happily this folly was 
not repeated either in the Pretoria Convention or in the 
Convention of London, in both of which the boundaries of 
the Transvaal were laid down. 

The colonist sees the unoccupied territories: in many 
cases he knows how well disposed are the natives, provided 
they are fairly treated, not as enemies but as friends; and 
he forms the opinion that a General Government ought to 
smooth the way by which a territory in South Africa might 
be peacefully opened up and occupied by Europeans as well 
as by its native owners. But the British Government has had 
no answer to his questions, or rather one unwise answer— 
“Vo shall not anread northward” Wat Inne am a nortan 
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body of respectable colonists and Englishmen, unconnected 
with politics or speculation, requested the sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Government to settle some five hundred families 
in the district in question, stating that they regarded as 
indispensable the sanction of the chief and the ‘British 
Government. The authorities in Downing Street referred 
the matter to the High Commissioner. Sir Hercules Robin- 
son opposed the application, declaring that he could not see 
the difference between the above proposal and filibustering, 
So much the worse for Her Majesty’s Government when thus 
advised ; for the difference is as great as in any other case 
where the contrast “healthful and baneful,” “lawful and 
unlawful,” “right and wrong,” could be established. And 
thus the reasonable, peaceful growth of the country is 
retarded; and unoccupied lands are really: kept from the 
deserving, and practically made the prizes to be won by 
freebooting and bloodshed. 

The successful Governments of the North form a perfect 
contrast to the unhappy condition of the numerous fighting 
Republics of South America. In Canada and in the United 
States there is the oneness of the General Government, 
along with the freedom of local self-government. For a 
time the English Government, acting in South Africa in 
behalf of the European community, proceeded on the lines 
afterwards acted on by the Government of the United States, 
and resolved to use force to ensure that the Europeans in 
South Africa should become one people and live under one 


Government. And so when European colonists moved -- 


beyond the borders of the Colony, the English Government, 
acting in the true interest of the South African community, 
followed these pioneers into Natal and into the Orange 
River Sovereignty, and in both places asserted the suprem- 
acy of the English Government in South Africa. 

The country now called Natal had been well-nigh denuded 
of its population by the terrible slaughter and devastation 
spread by Tshaka, the Zulu king, who was murdered by his 


, brother in 1828. A few English were the first European 
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the most fertile countries a wilderness. The spreading Cape 
Colonists, now aggrieved because their slaves had been freed, 
found their way to Natal and engaged in war with the Zulus 
who were under Umdigane (Dingaan), the murderer of 
Tshaka. The Colonists were unsuccessful till Umpanda 
(Panda), the brother of Dingaan, joined them; when the 
united forces completely routed Dingaan, who was, killed by 
some of his own men. The~Dutch-speaking Colonists now 
turned their arms against Fako, chief of the Amapondo, 
living to the south-west of Natal, who complained of their 
hostility to’ the Governor at the Cape. Action was taken 
upon this complaint of the Pondo chief, troops were sent to 
Natal, and after a trifling resistance, the Colonists of extreme 

_ views left Natal for what is now the Transvaal, while the re- 
mainder obtained free grants of farms in the beautiful and 
fruitful districts of Natal, which th€y and their descendants 
still occupy. The romantic incidents connected with the 
early European occupancy of Natal, and the first struggles 
of the Colonists with the warlike Zulus, thesfamous ride 
of the Englishman from Natal to Cape Colony, ’for help: to 
the English garrison, besieged by the Dutch-speaking Cape 
Colonists, will assuredly live in the history of South Africa. 

The colony of Natal may be said to have been established. 
without cost to the Imperial Exchequer. The Colony is a 
healthy military station for Imperial troops. Indeed, fever- 
stricken soldiers could not do better than in the Cape Colony 
or the uplands of Natal, where the fever and other results 
of the Indian or Burmese climate would soon leave them. 

Natal was for some time regarded as an integral part of 
the Cape Colony, but was established as a separate colony 
in 1856 under a Lieutenant-Governor, and since 1879 
under a Governor. The Constitution granted in 1856 was 
modified in 1875, in 1879, and in 1883. The Executive 
now consists of the Heads of Departments and two members 
nominated by the Governor from among the Deputies elected 
to the Legislative Council. The present Natal Legislative 
Council consists of thirty membets,. seven of whom are 
nominated, the rest are elected. For years there has been 
a party of colonists in Natal who desire that Responsible 
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Government should be granted to that colony. In 1874 
they carried a resolution* in their Legislative Council in 
favour of. this course. This decision was afterwards 
reversed ; but the agitation is unremitting on the part 
of those who desire that the management of the: affairs 
of Natal should be in the hands of the colonists. To most 
people outside Natal this seems a premature and profitless 
policy in the present condition of South-east Africa, It 
may be that certain of the local methods of the Imperial 
Government might be improved. It is certain that the 
intelligence, energy, and courage of the European community 
will find abundant scope in Natal itself and in the adjoining 
territories, under the reasonable policy which, it is to be 
hoped, will now be adopted by Her Majesty’s Government 
in South-east Africa. 

Although the first Zuropeans found Natal almost with- 
out native inhabitants, such was its renown for fruitfulness, 
and such its advantages and opportunities under the British 
Governmentrthat a dense native population speedily flocked 
into the country. A trifling poll-tax was imposed on them 
by Government, but the richness of the soil and its adapta- 
tion for flocks and herds enabled these natives soon to 
acquire what was to them wealth—-women, cattle, and 
native beer,—with absolutely nothing te do. Refugees from 
Zululand continually arrived——usually men who were -in 
danger ofthe sharp spear of the Zulu chief. At first the 
jurisdiction, over these people was committed to certain 
natives as chiefs; but in 1875 this* was changed, and 

-. European magistrates were appointed to administer Zulu 
law and custom in the various districts, presided over by a 
Native High Court with a European Judge. 

We have seen that in the Cape Colony race distinctions 
are unknown before the law, and that a large proportion of 
the electors are coloured people. In Natal, however, besides 
possessing the property qualification, a native must be 
exempt from (Natal) native law for seven years, and must 
obtain a certificate to that effect from the Governor of the 
Colony, before he is entitled to be registered as an elector. 
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ment of Natal and its native subjects was the annual pay- 
ment of the poll-tax by the latt®. They were left alone 
in their pagan life at their kraals, aud not even roads were 
made through those districts in which locations were situated. © 
At one time a fee of £5 was imposed on any native who 
wished to marry after the Christian manner; but this 
singularly unwise impost was subsequently repealed. 

Ag, the Zulu refugees had usually committed some 
serious offence in Zululand, and could not return: to that 
country, they were, in the first instance, welcomed to Natal, 
and were relied on in case of trouble with Zululand; and'I - 
am not aware that any cause for distrust has ever been 
given. But the ease with which they could satisfy all their 
wants made the Zulus in Natal offensively indolent .in. the 
vicinity of energetic colonists. The Zulus had presented to 
them no inducement to work, and cor8equently did not work. 
Coolies were therefore brought from India to work on plan- 
tations, while within a few miles of them there would be 
hundreds of stalwart Zulu men doing positively nothing. 

’ Natal has thus been a kind of Zuln elysium, affording these 
runaways all that they wantéd, and no sharp spear; it is 
an old story now; but it would séem that they got their 
holdings in Natal on too easy terms. I am not‘awaié that 

_ am English labouring man in Natal could become possessed 
of mealie fields and grazing-ground for stock on the easy 
terms on which these have been obtained by the “zefugees” 
from Zululand. That such stragglers should actually have 

.been encouraged to- coalesee afresh, and should have had 
tribal laws provided for them, and administered in an Eng-" 
lish colony by Englishmen, seems to be very questionable 
policy. It would surely have been only reasonable as well 

“as politic that these refugees should have had to sifbinit to 
English law in the English colony to which they fled. If 

« simpler forms and modes of procedure had been sanctioned 
as a temporary measure, these should not have been allowed 
to become crystallised, but the common law of the Colony 
should have been kept before the native judge or magistrate 
as a model to follow. 

In such cases, attention bas to be given not only to the 
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difficulty or problem of the hour, but some thought must 
be bestowed on the morrow. To put all these refugees on 
locations, and leave them there to buy women who would 
dig their gardens for them and make their beer, while the 
men ‘themselves could live the disengaged and brutal life of 
Zul warriors, without any of the periodic wars or other 
usual penalties of that savage life, seemed doubtless a yery 
easy presetit settlement. But by placing Europggns to 
“ administer their laws and customs and not our own in 

Natal, we have gone a great“way towards perpetuating a 
state of degradation which we should nevertheless all wish 
might pass away. Then, instead of native servant-girls, Natal 
Euyopean society employs men from these unlovely locations, 
and: tsysts them in Colonists’ houses in doing the ordinary 
werk of, housemaid and nurse-girl. This is an*arrangement 
with, gothing to recorffmend. it, and it ought to be discon-* 
tinued. In other’ parts of “South Africa no class of native 
‘servant is more satisfactory than the native nurse-girl. 

Natal has thus got on the wrong lines in these and 
other matters. It is not asserted or implied that in Natal, 
or anywhere else, men can be made virtuous by Act of 
Partfament; but wise laws have reference to the future as 
well é the present. I take it that the object in Natal, ag _ 
elsewhere where English rule and protection are extended, is 
gradually and wisely to arrange for the future lifting up of 
peopte,of all classes and colours to the same standing before 
the common law, and for the eventual possession by all Her 
Majesty’s*subjectiy: of _the same civil rights and privileges, - 
‘The danger to be avoided—and it is a great one—is the 
adoption of such a policy as will lead to the severance of 
the conimunity into two camps—the black and the white. 
Such a” course is clearly unstatesmanlike and sure to lead 
to the. gravest mischief. As to society, with its likes and 
its dislikes, those who are received by it and those who are 
tabooed, the statesman says nothing; but for the highest 
purposes of Government he lays his plans so that all shall © 
be citizens, and all shall be under one law, .impartially” 
administered. 

The future of Natal-is one of assured prosperity, with i: 
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ordinary care and attention on the part of those who have to , 
do with its affairs, There are those who strongly urgé that to 

Natal should be added the Transkei Territories and Pondoland 

on, the south-west, with Basutoland on the west, and Zulu- 

land and Swasiland on the north. Others would admin- 

ister Native Territories separately, under a High Coniftfis- 

sioner, in the first instance, leaving the more permanent 

method of their Government a question for futuxe considera- 

tion. That the Imperial Government should have charge of 

those territories bordering on M&tal for some time to eome ix’ 
certain; and possibly the.separate local government of each* 
whére each territory differs from the others, would be most” 
advisable in the meantime, That these countries shoultl be 
wisely opened up so that unoccupied districts might be- 
legally and peacefully obtained by Natal colonists and theif 

children, and not be the prey of filibusters, is a poing:on | 
which all will be agreed. 

As the Colonists were followed to Natal by the advan- . 
tages of British rule and protection,eo in whet was talled the 
Orange River Sovereignty, similar action was taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and a British Resident, was staFioned 
at Bloemfontein. Persistence in this polfcy woyild -aaot 
have brought its own reward. Unoccupied” cbuntries had" 
been found: in some cases land had been rented from the. 
native occupants—in others the natives had been conquered 
by the Colonists. There was no longer inducement for’ the 
most adventurous to go farther. The work .of the General © 
Government, in the interests* of all Sout Africa, ought 
therefore to have been to introduce education to those dis- 
tant districts, and to perform in the Free State and the 
Transvaal what it had done at the beginning of the cegtuay,. 
in the quelling of lawlessness and disordet, at Swellendam 
and at Graaff-Reinet, But, unfottunately, just at this time, 
an opposite’ idea occurred to’ Her Majesty’s Goverhment. 
They would follow the spreading Europeans in South Africa, 
no farther—they would rather abandon -them to their fate. 
Nothing was then known of the interior of the country. It 
was supposed to be a series of sand-banks inhabited by 
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country which would never be of any use, aud the Boers 
would probably have to return to the Cape Colony. In 
any case their adventures must be undertaken at their own 
risk. This was the beginning of the shrinking or retreating 
policy of the Imperial Government acting in behalf of the 
European community in South Africa. 

Our Sovereignty was déclared beyond the Orange 
River in 1848; in 1854 it was again withdrawn, and the 
Sovereignty became the Free State. This was done in spite 
of the’ strongly-expressed and genuine opposition of the 
burghers of the Sovereignty, who sent a respectable and 
influential deputation to London to protest against the 
“abatdonment ‘of the Territory. ‘There was no danger and 
no huge responsibility in retaining charge of the sheep- 
walks “of the Free §tate, but the Government of the day 
had ‘come to a determination, and withstood the prayers of 
the Deputation, upholding the treaty of Aliwal North, 
which -conveyed to the Free State its independence. I am 
told that’a.deep and lasting impression was then made on 
the minds of some colonists, who were inclined by birth and 
education to be favourable to Her Majesty’s Government, by 
what they felt they could not but regard as the short- 
sightedness and the selfishness which guided the Imperial 
policy of the day. : 

Lhe abandonment of the Sovereignty was of cOurse a 
radital mistake; but since that time nothing but goodwill 
to that eountry has been Gisplayed by Pogland. This was 
conspicuously shown: in the peaceful clearing out of the 
Griqua owners of a considerable part of the Free State by Sir 
George Grey, acting for Her Majesty’s Government, and in 
placing and protecting them in what is now called Griqua- 
land East. Many of the Free State farms were not bought 
in the first instance, but only rented from their Griqua 
owners; while “other Griquas* positively refused to sell their 
land. But when the arrangement of Sir George Grey 
was carried through, and a new country-given to the Griquas 
hy the Tmverial Government. the Free State farmers were 
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be ignorant of this event in South African history. The 
right of England to one part of Griqualand (which includes. 
the Diamond Fields) is just the same*kind of right that the 
burghers of the Free State have to the rest of Griqualand, 
which they named the Free State. In both cases it was 
obtained from the Griquas. In both cases England ‘has 
acted generously — she gavé the Griquas a new country, 
and thus enabled them to leave the Free State to the 
burghers ; and when the friends of the Free State pushed 
its very questionable claims a§ to the wild district of Kim- 
berley, Her Majesty’s Government were induced to yield, and 
granted £90,000 to the Free State as a solatium, with fhe 
offer of £15,000 when the first turf of a Free State Railway 
should be turued—a stun which has yet to be claimed, ~ 

About the time of the abandonment of the Orange River 
Sovereignty, a second and equally fatal step was taker by 
England towards the destruction of her own influence in 
Southern Africa, and towards the substitution of the+South 
American for the North American idea of Governinent. In 
1848 a reward of £2000 was offered for the apprehien- 
sion of a certain British subject named Andries Pretorius, 
who had opposed the English in Natal and had fled to the 
Transyaal, The latter country had been evacuated by Mosele- 
katse, and farmers from the Colony were finding their way 
into’ it. Four years passed, and in 1852 the same Mr. 
Pretorius and others were invited to meet two British Com- 
missioners at the Sand River to transact “international ” 
affairs ; and a Couvention was entered into which hasbeen 
more than once. referred to in these pagés. Little or no 
attention was given to the question in England at the time. 
The Missionary Societies, and the readers of their literature, 
were then the only well-informed people a8 to the countries 
lying to the north of the Cape Colony. To suppose that the 
Government knew the nature of the country which théy were 
abandoning is impossible, In ignorance and in ¢arclessness, 
the Sand River Convention was concluded—an_ agreement 
altogether unworthy of England as an Imperial Power, and as 
noting in baball at tha. Burancan nannlalan oat Sasth- Adton 
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In that Convention England had practically abdicated her 
leading position in South Africa, and had made it possible 
for the door to be shut against English commerce in the 
interior of the country north of the Colony. he boundaries 
of the Free State were defined; but our Commissioncrs at 
the Sand River left the Transvaal lord of the interior, with- 
out any boundary whatever except on the South. All other 
South African colonies and states had boundaries — the 
Transvaal was the country of the future—the only one 
reserved for frowth! People smiled when they heard that 
a few Colonial farmers had styled the new territory, “ The 
South African Republic.” They pointed out that they were 
uninstructed, and that at that very time they were not one 
people at all, but were living in three separate patriarchal 
communities,—(which, were afterwards merged into one). In 
reality, however, there was nothing to smile at in the grand 
title ; it corresponded well with the grand future which 
English ignorance and thoughtlessness had opened up for 
them, to the serious detriment of the Cape Colony, of 
England, and of South Africa. 

It was impossible, however, to be both in and out of 
South Africa at one and the same time. Our statesmen 
soon found that they had not been able to divest themselves 
of the responsibility which, by the Aliwal North ‘and Sand 
River treaties, they sought to impose upon others ; responsi- 
bility. still cluig to them. In their difficulties with the 
Basuto, the Free State twice asked our interference and 
assistancd, which were granted. -The third request was from 
the Basuto that we shoufd again interfere, to which in like 
manner, we agreed. The President of the Transvaal re- 
quested a Commission to scttle the western boundary of the 
Transvaal Republic, and at his desire Governor Keate of 
Natal was nominated arbitrator, should the Commissioners 
not agree. Thus, in a left-handed, inconsequent, and hazy 
manner, the* English Government was still supreme in the 
“A paroxysm of generalship which might have been’ good had it not been 


totally inappropriate to the casé . . . From unfortunate ignorance of the 
country we had to «overn. an able and savacious covernor adopted a-policy 
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country, and tacitly so recognised even among the independ- 
ent states. On this side of the water most people seemed 
to think that in some talismanic way the Governor at the 
Cape was adequately representing the Imperial Government 
in that country, and meeting our obligations to the native 
races on our borders in South Africa. ae 

The serious mistake which had been made in allowing 
the European population in South Africa to separate and to 
drift, without onc wholesome thought of the future of the 
people as a whole, or of our own exclusion from the best 
part of the country, at length occurred to English statesmen. 
We had fled from responsibility in one form—our flight 
brought responsibility upon us in another form; we came 
to realise that we were responsible for a disunited European’ 
population in South Africa ; and more recently it dawned on 
us that we were responsible also fora policy which would 
ghut ourselves and our commerce out of the interior of the 
country. 

We are all aware that special steps were taken’ by Her 
Majesty’s Government, during the High Commissionership of 
Sir Bartle Frere, to repair the error which the English Gov- 
ernment had previously made in South Africa, and to reunite 

‘the Europeans in that country. This policy was approved by 
both sides of the House of Commons; and men of both 
parties attended the banquet given to the new High Com- 
missioner before he left London, to bid him God-speed. If 
high character, first-class ability, and indomitable persever- 
ance could have secured success, then was success certain to 
those who sought out and sent Sir Bartle Frere to South 
Africa. But all these and other high qualities failed to 
command success in carrying through the policy with which 
he was charged. The rejoining of the separate parts of the 
European community was not a work which could be accom- 
plished speedily. Prejudices were deep-rooted, ignorance 
was great, genuine mischicf-makers were everywhere. In 
any case the operation, to be a successful one, needed time ; 
and it was required that there should be no blundering on 
tha nart af enhanlinates: and unbounded and enthusiastic 
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ent, some measure of success might have been secured; as 
it was, all were conspicuously absent. While everything 
went well, the general English public approved of what 
was done, or were silent. When unprecedented disaster 
happened—beyond the range of the personal oversight of 
the High Commissioner—the censure fell on one devoted 
head. ‘Sir Bartle Frere was recalled from South Africa, 
without having once suggested that censure ought in justice 
to he transferred to other shoulders. He was thus generous, 
alike to those who employed him and to those whom he 
employed. 

The earnest efforts of Lord Carnarvon to repair the 
previous mistakes on the part of ovr Government in South 
Africa, in letting small European populations “ drift” beyond 
central control, were characterised by a true appreciation of 
the work to be done, and by sympathy for all the inhabit- 
ants of South Africa. But Lord Carnarvon would probably 
now give longer time to such an effort, and would take into 
account not only the large native population, but also the 
peculiar condition of some of the Europeans in South Africa 
as to education and knowledge of the outside world, But, 
alas ! to the evil of a too hasty advance, were speedily added 
the baleful consequences of a still more hasty retreat from* 
the country, on the part of the Imperial Government. 

It would serve no good purpose to review in detail the 
events connected with the annexation and retrocession of the 
Transvaal. It was never the wish of the English people oy 
the English Government to deny to the Transvaal people the 
right of local self-government. Their leaders knew that 
that would never be denied to them. The Transvaal rising 
was not dictated, as was supposed in England, by love of 
frcedom, or preference for republicanism rather than a limited 
monarchy, It was inspired by men who were planving a 
policy which should banish the English language and Eng- 
lish influence from South Africa. In its deepest springs the 
Transvaal rising was not a “Boer” movement at all. It 
took time and effort to make it even popular amone the 
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Boer about English policy on the one hand, or in the so- 
called information which was spread in England about the 
burghers of the Transvaal on the other, If these burghers 
had been given at the outset a free Volksraad and the use 
of their own language, every one of them (except such as 
were at that time pledged to raise a “ trek-party ” large enough 
to conquer the native tribes to the north) would have finally 
and cheerfully resumed his ordinary peaceful avocations. 
And it must be said further, in justice to the genuine Trans- 
vaal farmer, that he never denounced the English power or 
the English motive and policy in South Africa as these 
were denounced in inconsiderate party contests in England 
—-the reports of which were soon translated and circulated 
in South Africa, The nature of the Transvaal rising was 
very much as if one part of Canada rose against the rest: 
or as if a frontier State or Territory Tose against the United 
States of America; and the men who prompted the rising 
and fanned it into actual conflict and bloodshed have the 
least. right of any class or party in South Africa to style 
themselves “patriots.” Their action was a blow directly 
dealt against the freedom, progress, and union of Europeans 
in South Africa. Britain may have been too hasty in enter- 
ing the Transvaal at all, and too nervous, in first promising 
the continuance of the Volksraad, and then (frightened at 
the malicious scheming of a small hostile European clique) 
in constituting a nominated Legislative Council as in a 
-Crown Colony in place of the promised Volksraad—the 
elected body to which the people of the Transvaal had been 
accustomed. There was here a sharp contrast between our 
policy in the Transvaal, and the action of the victorious 
North towards the conquered South after the American Civil 
War, when the past was blotted out, and their state rights 
were freely accorded to the South, although it was then in 
the attitude of a -conquered country. But men like Mr. 
Paul Kruger and Mr. Pretorius, who served in the British 
Legislative Council of the Transvaal, knew well that the 
promise as to the opening of the Volksraad was only 
deferred, and that it would be upheld when the excitement 
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game of a few in the Transvaal was successfully played at 
the expense of the many. The exit of the English Govern- 
ment brought no prosperity to the Transvaal as designing 
men had prophesied it would. The natives—who form the 
vast majority of the inhabitants—were lost in wonder and 
in disappointment. The “trek-party” among the Boers 
could ill conceal their chagrin at the too great success of 
the Transvaal cause; for now, instead of marching from 
the Transvaal to the conquest of new territories, with a 
large foree of burghers driven out by the English troops, they 
were compelled to make some fresh arrangement by which 
they might still go on occupying their heavily-mortgaged 
farms, Soon the most stubborn and the most prejudiced 
were taught the lesson that the absence of the English 
flag and the presence of their own meant the retrogression 
of the country. Thesé things are generally conceded at this 
distance of time; and what I have written is not for the 
purpose of controversy but for the information of the states- 
inan and the general reader. 

But while the Transvaal burghers made a bad choice 
when they listened to the European agitators, it was equally 
true that the English Government, in entering the Transvaal 
and annexing it, rejected, or did not think of, another course 

_ less riskful and delicate, and far more efficacious, in connec- 
tion with the great object in view. We could have accepted 
offered gifts of native territory more valuable than the 
Transvaal itself; and with these regions in our possession, 
and leaving each European state in the exercise of its own 
unfettered local government, might have sought to obtain 
and uphold the position of a general government for the 
general advantage of South Africa. We should have re- 
membered that the General Government of the United 
States is not supreme within cach State, as to the local 
business of that State. The State Government is supreme 
within its own borders, as to its own defined local affairs. 

What might then have been our position on the border 


of the Transvaal, is our position to-day without trouble or 
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further chance of filibustering, the burghers will come to 
remember that “boer” is the proper and ordinary Dutch 
word for “farmer,” and that nowhert is it a good thing for 
a farmer to forsake his farming either for hunting or for 
filibustering. 

The condition of natives in the Transvaal would be 
critical according to the letter of the law—which is as re- 
pressive as in the Free State. But the Transvaal law has 
hitherto been largely inoperative, on account of the dispro- 
portion between the number of natives and the number of 
burghers. Many of the native inhabitants have attained a 
gratifying amount of civilisation. Jealous of English mis- 
sionaries, the Transvaal authorities consented that the natives 
of the Transvaal should be taught by German missionaries, 
and by men of their own Church and their own kindred from 
the Cape Colony devoting themselves to this work. Many 
of them have largely benefited by these efforts, and now form 
a peaceful and useful part of the population. They are, 
however, denied citizen-rights, and cannot possess land in 
their own name under a so-called free and republican Govern- 
ment. Except in one or two instances, the Transvaal Govern- 
ment has not apportioned to them lands of their own, as 
was promised at the time of the Pretoria Convention, But 
in some cascs the missionary has bought farms in his own 
or his Society’s name for the people attending his ministra- 
tions, who in this way get some semblance of security as to 
their holdings. 

The policy of the Transvaal Government as to “ for- 
eigners "—that is, Europeans of all nationalities—who may 
settle in the country, is also repressive. I understand it is 
necessary for such people to live five years in the country, 
become land-owners, and pay £25 to Government, before they 
can become electors of the Transvaal. And it would appear 
that it has recently been decided by the Volksraad to increase 
the number of years of probation from five to fifteen. This 
change is in itself indicative of the continued existence of 
that jealousy of foreigners, and dread of innovations, which 
characterise the senuine old-fashioned hurcher of the outly- 
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the farming class alone, after a mining population have 
entered the Transvaal, and adopted the country as their 
home. In the end intélligence will hold the reins. Repres- 
sive enactments of this nature never answer. But Her 
Majesty’s Government, with its experience of the past, will 
be fully content to leave these matters to the local settlement 
which awaits them within the State. 


Basutoland was brought under English protection in 
1868. A strange impatience seems to have always charac- 
terised our administrative work in South Africa—~so different 
from our history in India. We seem to have been dogged 
by the idea that our normal condition was to be out of, and 
* not in, South Africa. Therefore, if ever we undertook a re- 
sponsibility, it was at a late hour—almost too late, as in the 
present instance; and we seemed never to rest until we 
could devolve the responsibility on some one else. Basuto- 
land is a beautiful hilly country, inhabited by a vigorous, 
industrious, ‘and prosperous population. There are no better 
customers of our merchants in South Africa, They not only 
became satisfied with Imperial rule, but were proud of their 
position. This was shown by their breach of tribal rules 
in giving up Langalebalele, who had taken refuge in their 
country. The taxes were paid, and the revenue exceeded the 
expenditure. When everything was in good working order 
——instead of “letting well alone,” and allowing time also to 
o its work—we induced the Cape Colony to accept the re- 
sponsibility of Basutoland, and it was handed over to the 
Cape in 1871, with £10,000 of surplus revenue. The 
Colonial Government accepted Basutoland as a dependency ; 
there was taxation—but no representation, It was the 
unwise resolve to disarm the Basuto which brought the 
Colonial Government of the country to a close. Over four 
millions were spent by the Colony in the effort to disarm 
this tribe, which proved unsuccessful. Many of the Dutch- 
speaking colonists declared the war to be an unrighteous 
one, as the Basuto had done no wrong. In the end Basuto- 


land was handed back to the Imperial Government, its people 
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Colonel Sir M. Clarke, the Resident Commissioner, were 
powerfully aided by the appearance of the Bechuanaland 
Expedition. At the outset it seemed that the opposite 
result would follow, and that the Basuto were becoming 
more and more restless, owing to the idea which was spread 
among them that the Expedition had reference to Basutoland 
as well as Bechuanaland. But Basuto men found their way 
to the camp of the Expedition and to headquarters, and were 
there assured that the Expedition was not in favour of a class 
or against a class; but that its work was to put down law- 
breaking and disobedience throughout South Africa, Thus, 
in an indirect but no less real manner, the well-directed 
local efforts of the Resident Commissioner in Basutoland 
were rendered more efficacious by the exhibition of force by 
Her Majesty’s Government in Soyth Africa. There are 
difficulties, no doubt, before us in Basutoland, but only such 
as can be met and overcome by Her Majesty’s Government. 
Confidence must be fully restored in the minds of the people ; 
and this can only be done by perseverance in a helpful and 
continuous policy by the Imperial Government. 

The policy of British retreat in South Africa was not 
unobserved on the continent of Europe. A German trader 
wanted protection in a desert region on the south-west coast, 
The German Government emphasised the trader’s request. 
For the English Government to have granted that request, 
however, would have been in the teeth of the policy of 
“Jetting alone.” After giving the English Government 
ample time to make up its mind on the question, and receiv- 
ing no satisfactory reply, the German Government itself 
assumed the Protectorate of Angra Pequena—not probably 
for the sake of that worthless region, but naturally instigated 
to much larger ideas by the marvellous conduct of the 
English Government at this juncture. The European in- 
habitants of the Colony of all parties were indignant at what 
had been suffered to take place—as they thought, in sheer 
carelessness. There was also considerable dissatisfaction in 
England. But the reply which the Germans give is 
Tnanswerahle Tt ie ta the affert that the Pawar wh zh 
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the division of the European race there, by the establishment 
of the Orange Free State and the Transvaal Republic, 
could not consistently fhake any objection to the appearance 
also of a German colony or state. The separated states 
would have no right to-object, nor would the Power which 
had sanctioned their separate existence. The vacillatien of 
English policy, and our apparent retreat from the country, 
wore further evidenced by the unopposed outrages perpetrated 
for years by freebooters on native chiefs in Bechuanaland, 
who had been our allies. This did not escape notice at 
Berlin by a Power which is on the outlook for Colonial 
possessions, and is ambitious of a Colonial career. Whether 
such a carecr is compatible with the German military 
system, is an important question of the future, The sand- 
banks of Angra Pequena were not taken for gold, or for 
anything else than sand, by Chancellor von Bismarck. But 
England appeared to be nowhere in South Africa; there 
was no Power visible except within certain boundaries, and 
beyond these there was hideous disorder. He who should 
reach Bechuanaland and arrest wrong-doing and establish 
law and order, without interfering with one of those colonies 
or states, would be doing-a distinguished action, and one 
which would speak for itself all the world over, and which 
would have its own reward in the ownership of countries 
the inhabitants of which had begged for British administra- 
tion, and had been refused it. Shut out from Bechuanaland, 
our commerce and our colonists would have been deprived 
of that northern outlook which naturally belongs to them, 
under the Imperial Government. 

Perhaps our greatest failure, however, as a governing 
people, has been in Zululand, In confederating South 
Africa in a hasty manner, the conquest of Zululand was 
held to be necessary—otherwise there would be no equality 
between the condition of those who inhabited the long- 
settled and peaceful districts of the Cape Colony, and the 
colonists who lived in proximity to the immense power of 

etywayo. It is true the colonists of Natal had been long 
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colonists. I know of no ground for this assertion. But 
from the point of view of those who were regarding the 
affairs of the whole country, this feeling of security on 
the part of Natal seemed one of the elements of danger. 
Tt was as if a man had been seen with his gun at his 
shoulder.for a long time, and a spectator should argue that 
he would not fire at all because he had already held the gun 
so long at his shoulder without doing so. It would be quite 
reasonable for those answerable for the public peace to say in 
reply, “That is the only man in the company who has a 
loaded gun at his shoulder. The man has his reasons for not 
firing at once; but his attitude warns me at least to go up to 
him and ask for an explanation.” I think this illustration 
correctly and fairly describes the attitude of the confederating 
High Commissioner when he approached Cetywayo. Even 
Bishop Colenso was not of opinion that nothing should be done 
in Zulwand in behalf of the general peace of the country; 
but he thought that the appointment of a suitable Resident 
would be enough at that time. The Zulu raids into Natal 
no doubt took place, and at another time little notice would 
probably have been taken of them. At this crisis, however, 
it was argued that the invasion-of Her Majesty’s territory 
was a daring act of open hostility on the part of the Zulus ; 
and Zululand was invaded. As long as success attended 
the movement, it was disapproved of in England, chiefly by 
those who disapprove of all wars. It was called high- 
handed by others, who were nevertheless not prepared to 
condemn the policy. But the slaughter of Isandhlana pro- 
duced a. great revulsion of feeling, perfectly natural but 
utterly distracting and inconclusive from the statesman’s 
point of view. The policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
was worthy or unworthy, wise or unwise, before as after 
Jsandhlana. Military out-manceuvring on the part of the 
Zulus did not make the cause of the English in Zululand a 
bad one. But the decision of feeling and not of judgment 
was, that the Zulus must be chastised on account of their 
past success; and that then, for no reason that I have ever 
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of Isandhlana. The man who had had his loaded gun so 
long at his shoulder himself fell into our hands, and we took 
Cetywayo away with us from Zululand. Contrary to the 
petitions of the conquered Zulus themselves, and to the 
earnest advite of “colonists, Sir Garnet Wolseley, who had 
been appointed Special Commissioner for South-east Africa, 
and thus superseded Sir Bartle Frere in that part of the 
country, nominated arbitrarily a dozen Zulu headmen, to 
take charge of a people totally unaccustomed to such a 
method of government. It was then represented that we 
had shed much Zulu blood, and given much of our own to 
introduce civilised government into South Africa, and all 
- for the special benefit of men who, like the Boers, had 
- turned out thankless and even despiteful. It was asked, 
Why should we have fought the battle of the Boers and 
have destroyed the Zulu power? And so Cetywayo was 
brought to London, and afterwards sent back to Zululand ; 
but we did not restore Zululand to Cetywayo. The men were 
there who lad his wives and his cattle, some of whom he 
would no doubt have had to punish as a Zulu man and a 
Zulu chief, or fall into utter contempt. His sudden death 
put an end to all his plans. But there was no end to our 
~ deplorable mismanagement of affairs in Zululand. After 
Ulundi, and with Cetywayo a captive in our hands, the 
Zulu people looked to us for the government of their 
country, and they looked in vain. They asked for English 
magistrates, and we gave them a dozen Zulu headmen. It 
would have been easy to have granted the request of the 
Zulus; and would it not have been in accordance with the 
policy which caused us to enter the country? We could 
"have secured the natives in possession of their fields and 
grazing-lands, and raised a tax for the expenses of Govern- 
ment. What has been done with such happy results in 
India could have been done in Zululand, where in the 
native population there are probably as fine men as to 
physique as are to be found in any part of the world. 
There are rich gold mines in Zululand: these might have 
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Zululand was then a wide country. The territory of Zululand, 
like that of Basutoland-under the Queen, would have. dorie 
far more than pay for its own Goverament ; and the bidod of 
Zulus and of Englishmen, shed in such profusion at Isanth- 
lana and Ulundi, would at least have Secured a peaceful 
and progressive Zululand. But it must be declared that 
instead of showing in Zululand our usual instincts as a 
governing race, we ourselves have been governed by a hesi- 
tancy and a meanness which are really contemptible. We 
refused to establish order in the country, Having broken 
the military power of the Zulus, we made no provision by 
which a respectable law-abiding Englishman or colonist 
could obtain land in the country; and we looked on with » 
folded hands while most valuable lands were being seized by 
adventurers from the Transvaal, who had accepted service 
under native chiefs or headmen as in Bechuanaland, We 
calmly said we were not responsible. But our hypocrisy in 
saying so was brought out clearly when Germany, naturally 
thinking that such disturbanees méant that Aululand was 
No-man’s-land, proceeded to take possession of thé Bay of 
St. Lucia on the Zululand coast, Like the veritable dog in 
the manger, we then announced that we were in possession, 
and that they might not’ have that which we neverthelesg 
refused to turn to good account for ourselves or others. 

In concluding the present chapter, one cannot help 
exclaiming—-How different would have been the past his- 
tory of South Africa had the Imperial Government steadily 
recognised its responsibility. there as the Supreme Power, 
especially with reference to Native Territories; and had it 
recognised and made adequate provision for the inevitable 
spread of Europeans northward. 


CHAPTER III 
CAPE POLITICS AND TIWEIR TRUE SPIIERE 


Iy its civil war and subsequent adjustment of affairs the 
Federal Government of the United States has settled for 
itself, and for every nation which is able to profit ‘by its 
experience, several vitat problems, Among these solved 
problems is to be found this, that slavery in a community of 
Christian freemen is impracticable; and this, that there is 

"no half-way,house in a democracy, between holding chattels 
and recognising fellow-citizens. 

It is not unfair or incorrect to say that little is known 
even in the country districts of the Cape Colony, and, less’ t 
still in the Transvaal, about the American civil war-its 
causes and its results. The younger colonists are, no goubt, 
well instructed on these subjects; but the older men, in 
whose hands the power still lies, know very little about 
either Europe or America, What they know in too many 
cases is only what it has pleased their “uitlander” fricnds 

_ and acquaintances to make known to them, which is not 
unfrequently incorrect and misleading even to grotesqueness. 
This ignorance alone is the sufficient reason which must’ be 
given in explanation of recent retrogressive and dangerous 
movements with reference to the franchise in the Transvaal 
and in the Cape Colony. 

Although responsible government has been enjoyed at 
the Cape for some fifteen years, it is not easy to present to 
the English reader a clear idea of Cape political parties, or 
of Cape politics. There has been no continuous well-defined 
policy characteristic of either the one “side” or the other. 
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Sir Thomas Scanlen would say his was the tie “Colonial ; 
policy,” inasmuch as hg desired to hand over populous 
native territories « such. ‘as Basutoland, the Transkei;. and 
Pondoland, to’ the ablerénanagement of the Intpezial Govern- 
tpent, avhile the Colonial Government should alve its un- 
~ divided’ attention to the proper conduct of its ow Colonial 


“affairs within its own borders, This Colonial. school of 


politicians is willing to give a fair sum—necessarily a small 
one—from the Colonial customs towards the Administration 
of Native Territories by the Imperial Government, * Mr. 
Sprigg and Mr. Upington, nothing abashed by their past 
adverse experiences in native government, would assert that 
theirs is the true “Colonial” policy, because they wéuld annex 
territories to the Colony on every ‘side, and would expect 
Imperial help in fighting those native tribes who might resist 
their action, Instead of giving Colonial money for Imperial 
assistance in Bechuanaland, the present Cape Ministry offered 
to help the Imperial Government out of its supposed diffi- 
culties in Bechuanaland, if Her Majesty’s Government woultl * 
pay the Cape Government handsomely for its administrative | 
and other talents. I have related how this «was declined— 


* the Imperial, Government was not quite satisfied to occupy 


the humble position assigned to it by Mr. Sprigg and Mr. 
Upington. The policy of the present Cape Ministry may be 
summarised thus—“ Africa for the (white) Africans, with 
English men and money to support us, but without the 
inconvenience of Imperial advice or control.” A critic of 
Sir Thomas Scanlen’s party would say that they have passed 
into the shade of the opposition by losing confidence in their 
own doctrines and in their own power to commend them to 
the Cape electors. A critic of the present Ministry would 
charge them in the past with rashness, even to recklessness, 
and a contempt for the Imperial Government which, 
although to some extent justified by our weakness and 
vacillation, was undue and unbecoming, as well as detri- 
mental to the Colony. 

There is a fallacious political doctrine still entertained 
by one or two Colonial politicians which has already wrought 
‘much mischief in South Africa, and would, if not exposed, 
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work more. It is said that you cannot govern South Africa 
otherwise than’as South Africans wish to be governed.. Now 
what does this mean? Does it mean that the Cape Colony 
or Free States would resent interference with their local 
self-government ? In that case I would concede the position, 
and at once grant that the Imperial Government should not 
thus interfere. The local European Governments of South 
Africa must fight out their own local political battles, and 
settle their own local questions in their own way. But then 
ever~ colony and eyery state in South Africa is circum- 
scribed by its boundaries. Its local duties and obligations 
lie within these lines. It has no function for acting outside. 
For tliree years no colony or state put down freebooting in 
Bechuanaland or Zululand, or even attempted the task. 
Every state and every_colony declared that it was the place 
ani duty of the Imperial Government to do this. “Thus the 
Benefits and the disadvantages of their local methods and 
peculiarities woulé expend themselves within the limits of 
their own territories ; while the actual presence of the Imperial 
Power, presiding over Native and unoccupied Territories, and 
affording as far as might be desired a Central Government, 
would have the tendency to elevate and lead forward the 
various communities with which it thus came into friendly 
contact, Such, notwithstanding all shortcomings and inade- 
quacy of method, has been the happy influence of England 
in the past, and such will be her influence in the future— 
intensified now, however, by our own grasp of the work to 
be done, and by the growing intelligence of the colonists 
themselves. The only real objectors in South Africa would 
.copte from two quarters—the inveterate land-jobber, and 
those who regard the natives as “our natural enemies.” But 
as these people have hitherto declined all share in the 
expense of a Territorial System of opening up the country, 
the unreasonableness of their forcing their views, on matters 
beyond their own line of duty and responsibility, would be 
apparent to all. 

The reader is also aware that there are, or have been, 
those who would cry “ Africa -for the Afrikanders,” i.e. for the 
Dutch-speaking colonists ; and would impose the ideas of two- 
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centuries ago, not only upon the colony or state which is 
privileged with their immediate presence, but upon the whole 
of South Africa, And the few English politicians who 
wished England to leave South Africa altogether, or to have 
only a coaling station there, were practically playing into the 
hands ofthese men, and advocating a surrender to them. 
Probably no,one in England holds these views néw ; while 
in South Africa the ery that Africa must be the portion of a 
few political agitators—a mere section of the Colonial popu- 
lation at its southernmost point—men who know nothing of 
the history of Europe or of , America, and who have them- 
sclves no power either to conquer the country or to hold it 
—needs only to be calmly stated to be given up by ‘all who 
know anything of the world as it really is, and of its past 
history. That men who know better should endeavour to 
mislead ‘the ignorant country people at the Cape with dreams 
which they know can never be realised, and which are based, 
as they also know, upon the grossest ignorance, is one of 
the difficulties of tho situation ; but it is a diftidulty which | 
advancing education will gradually remove. 

The present Cape Ministry do not seem to have fully 
profited by their Basutoland lesson, having recently taken 
charge by annexation of the large Transkeian Territories, with. 
a numerdus native population. The true friends of the » 
Colony regard this adventurous course as calculased seriously, 
to retard real progress, especially in governmental affairs. 
In secking to be Imperial it ceases to be symmetrically ° 
self-governing ; and the best settlement of the difficulty would 
seem to be that which took place in the case of Basutoland— 
to hand the Transkei back to the Imperial Government. 
There can be no doubt that were the Cape Government to, 
follow this course, the material interests of the Colonists 
would not suffer, while the governmental development and pro- 
gress of the Colony would be secured by the step. The only 
alternatives really before the Colony are to hand back the 
Territory, or to grant to all its residents who desire it and 
are duly qualified, irrespective of colour, the privileges and 
the rights of Her Majesty's free and Colonial subjects. 

‘During the session of the Cape Parliament of 1886 poli- 
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tical parties as such were more clearly defined on matters 
of opinion, and there was some indication of a distinct 
cletvage on the evér-present native question, If this 
should further develop, fhe Ministerial side would hold the 
“former “ Southern ” view of the United States, while the 


Opposition’ would hold the “ Northern” or Abolitionist view. ” 


This expresses fairly the two standpoints, making allow- 
ancé for the difference in*locality. This important develop- 
ment and declaration of opinion upon a vital question, took 
plaes during a noteworthy debate, on the subject of what 
may be called shortly a “colour franchise.” A bill was 
brought forward by the Ministry, ostensibly for the purpose of 
granting the franchise to the inhabitants of the Transkei, 
recently annexed to the Cape Colony. This tich district 
contains a’sprinkling of European settlers, but is chiefly 
inhabited by natives, some of theni warlike Kaftirs, qthers 


. 


civilised Griquas and Fingoes. It is startling to find that. 


the provisions, of this vill practically tamed upon the 
question Bf colour, and Mr, Upington and his followers 
defended this reallygslave-holding” principle, now totally 


“abjured by Englishmen and Americans alike. Through the , 


-well-directed gfforts of the Opposition, the most abjection- 


_ able features of the bill were removed in the Lower House. 
In consequence of this, Mr. Upington went to the Upper ~ 


House, and. spoke, against his own bill as thus liberalised, 
with the result that it was withdrawn. It is feared, how- 
ever, that it may be again brought forward in an equally 
if not more objectionable form.! 

Thé views which were expressed by Mr. Upington and his 
followers in this debate deserve the closest attention in this 


, country, as they would seem to be quite opposed to both the 


1 It would seem that the movement for disfranchising the coloured people 
is making progress this year in the Cape Legislature. An eminent Colonist, 
in a letter on the subject, refers to a Bill which had been introduced by the 
Cape Government under the title of a Registration Bill—the provisions of 
which, he asserts, are such as would disfranchise native voters who have 
exercised the right of voting for thirty years. He does not hesitate to say 
that the end in view is to strike at the influence of the English or progressive 
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spirit and the letter of English institutions. In the debate,Mz 
Upington, then Premier of the Cape, fully acknowledged that 
he thought there should be a differenceobserved in the matter 
of the franchise between natives and Europeans, and that what 
he proposed for tha Transkei now might with advantage be 
brought forward with reference to the Colony itself. The 
Secretary of the Afrikander Bond, who is a member of the * 
Tower, House, made a speech, in which he emphasised the 
difference between the European and the Afrikander view 
of the coloured. people. The Europeans treated them as 
equals; the Afrikanders regarded them as born to be their 
servants, and as their natural enemics. 

Mr. Therou’s words, as reported in the Cape Times, were 
as follow :—— 


“The native question was the question of the futare, In the 
Cape Colony there were two classes of whites ; the real Colonists—the 
sons of the soil—and the Europeans who came from abroad 5 and 
between these two sections stood the natives. The Colonists had 
always looked upon the natives as their natural enemies. They did 
not look on them with contempt, but only as their servints, Euro-- 
peans, on the contrary, put the blacks on the same level as the whités, - 
and this was distinctly against the views 6f the Colonists, who had 
found by experience that that was impossible. Now the hon. member - 
for Namaqualand (Mr. Merriman)awished to give part of the natives 
the franchise, and if that were done, then soon 380,000 natives would 

- pe voters. That was the thin end of thawedge which the hon. gentle-*" 
man tried to insert. If the natives were to get the franchise, then. 
the result would be very bad for the Colony,-and it would set the 
Europeans against the Colonists in the Colony. The natives stand 
far beneath the white people, end ought to be kept there,” 


Mr. Theron had probably no right to make such sweep- 
ing assertions, as he will find that there are thousands of 
Afrikanders who have intelligently and earnestly adopted 
the “European” view on this vital question. This move-* 
ment really represents a fight for the supremacy of a 
dangerous political creed. The thin end of the wedge, 
in the form of a colour franchise, would be first introduced 
as regards the Transkei; then the same regulation would 
be enforced with reference to the Cape Colony itself; and 
not only would coloured people be excluded, but eventually 
Soe ag a LL, Buranaan artisans would be dis- 
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franchised also, so as to place the practical government of 
the country more completely in the hands of the narrow- 
minded reactionaries—the “Southerners” of South Africa. 
This is no question of race. It is a question of high policy, 
and it demands the earnest attention of the friends of liberty 
and progress at the Cape, as well as of Her Majesty’s 
Government and the people of the United Kingdom. 

It was pointed out in the debate that the Imperial 
position claiined by the present Cape Ministry, in attempting 
to exercise personal or paternal government in the Transkei 
in behalf of the Cape, was really incompatible with the 
constitution of the latter as a colony. The Cape could 
hand back the Transkei to the Imperial Governfuent to be 
ruled as that Government saw fit; but if it remained an- 
nexed to the Colony, it was held that Colonial institutions must 
be established, and the-rights of citizens be enjoyed by those 
who were duly qualified, without respect of colour, ‘the com- 
promise which was arrived at in the Lower House was to 
the effect that natives still living under actual tribal control 
in the Transkei should not Have a. vote; but that other- 
wise questions of colour should not be recognised. The 
Europeans in the Transkei have, of course, lost their 
opportunity to send representatives to Parliament, owing to 
the withdrawal of the Ministers’ Bill. It would seem that 
they are holding meetings and signing resolutions requesting 
to be separated from the Cape Colony, and to be joined to 
Natal or governed with Basutoland and Pondoland as a 
Crown Colony, There are very many within the Colony who 
objected,to the annexation to the Cape of this large Native 
Territory: This party, headed by Sir Thomas Scanlen, were 
of opinion that it would be best, both for the Transkei and 
‘the Colony, if the annexation did not take place. Speaking 
in London in 1884 before the annexation of the Transkei, 
Sir Hercules Robinson expressed his own sympathy with 
the view of Sir Thomas Scanlen. The annexation of the 
Transkei has, however, since taken place, and has been 
sanctioned by Her Majesty’s Government. But if the 
present Cape Ministry insists upon introducing a measure 
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colour, and if the European and other inhabitants of the 
district petition for the interference of Her Majesty’s 
Government, there cin be no doub> that such a request 
would not be lightly set aside by the Impewial Government, 
not as wishing to override the Cape Government, but 
expressly as wishing to remove, without offence, a serious 
obstacle to the right exercise of that free government which 
has been granted to. Her Majesty's subjects in the Cape 
Colony irrespective of colour. Of course, if the Cape 
Colony wish to retain the Transkei, they can do so by not 
pressing measures which are essentially antaggnistic to the 
fundamental laws of the Colony as they existed by previous 
royal proclamations at the time when it received responsible 
government, It is well known throughout South Africa 
that ‘the enfranchised natives of the Transkei would send 
Englishmen or educated Afrikandtrs with “European” 
opinions to the Cape Parliament, and this is just what the 
Afrikander Bond people want to prevent. Judging from 
the past exercise of the franchise in the Capex Colony by 
the coloured electors, there i§ not the shadow of a pretext 
for refusing the franchise to them on account of theit 
colour. 

While the tribal allegiance is still strong in a Native 
Territory, and chief and people are content.to go on in 
the old way, paying, however, an annual tax to the Govern- 
ment, there would seem to be n@ reason to press new duties 
or responsibilities upon them——and they might go on in this 
way for years, under paternal oversight. But when chief 
and people desire to*%ibandon their tribal system, and give 
practical testimony to their submission and Allegiance 
to the Queen and the Government of the Cape, not only 
by paying taxes, but by requesting to be allowed to selec¥ 
a representative in Parliament, the Cape Legislature would 
deny its highest functions in assuming the government of 
guch a territory if it did not grant the franchise in these 
circumstances to coloured people who are otherwise fully 
qualifiéd to exercise it. The principle that such people are 
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pletely antagonistic to both the spirit and the practice of 
Her Majesty’s Government from its earliest entrance upon 
the government of the Cape to the present time. But the 
antagonism now is not to England alone; it is te European 
and American civilisation, and if the question is shirked at 
the outset-in the Cape Colony, the difficulty of meeting it 
intelligently and with firmness is sure to increase. 

There is nothing in the superstition or the customs of 
these tribes to diquality them from exercising their rights 
as subjects of the Queen, when education enables them to 
do so. In India it would seem to be very different. Very 
much. that is still cherished doctrine there would need to 
be unlearned by the natives before they could take active 
part in the constitutional government of the country. But 
in South Africa we are in contact with the hoariest and 
simplest ancestor-worship, combined with fetichism, practised 
by a pastoral and agricultural people whose spoken language 
is said to take us back to the period when Sanskrit was 
also a language in daily use. No doubt paternal govern- 
ment is best for a country where these people predominate. 
To them it represents the kingdom superseding mere 
tribal control. Local native councils, local territorial 
government, central control by the Imperial Government, 
the police and the army chiefly South African; there is no 
real difficulty in the future management of the country. 
But in granting privileges or “rights” after the manner of 
the English constitution, there is nothing whatever in the 
character of the South African native to deter us from 
trusting him with the exercise of those rights, but every- 
thing to encourage us to do so in a careful and gradual 
manner. ‘The difficulty, as it seems to me, would arise in 
connection with refusing them, and not in granting them. 

Since these sentences were penned my attention has 
been directed to Baron von Hiibner’s carefully-written 
book, Through the British Empire, which I am elsewhere 
quoting. The Baron correctly states the constitution of the 
Cape Colony to be— 


a Perfect _ autonomy, the political equality | of all the _ inhabitants, 
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it has been impossible completely to fulfil, of providing for their own 
defence” (vol. i. p. 141). 


The Baron considers that the admission of the principle 

of race equality is the first cause of eur South African 
troubles. - He says that— 
“Experience has shown the impossibility in the long run of 
governing colonies of mixed population, where the blacks form the 
large majority, by means of a Responsible or Parliamentary Govern- 
ment. Thus Jamaica has asked, on its own initiative, to be made 
again a Crown Colony. Natal, on the representation of Lord 
Wolseley, did the same, Cape Colony, I have been told confidentially 
by politicians in Capetown, will be obliged sooner or later to follow 
suit” (vol. i, p. 146). 

I am also well aware that such views are sometimes 
expressed at the Cape, especially in times of great un- 
certainty and depression—such as obtained there at the 
date of the Baron’s visit in 1883.” 

It has always been a matter of serious doubt to students 
of the South African question, whether Responsible Govern- 
ment was not forced upon the Cape Colony sprematurely. 
The lack of education practically disqualified a large number 
of electors of European descent among the country popula- 
tion. It is well known that the proffered responsibility was 
only accepted by a majority of one in the previously exist- 
ing Cape Legislature ; while the movement on the part of 
the Imperial Government seemed to be a portion. of a 
scheme by which British statesmen at that time fully ex- 
pected to rid themselves of Imperial responsibilities. An 
education test might have been safely applied in 1871, and 
might still be appliéd with advantage, in the Cape Colony. 
But it is not so apparent to my mind what is to drive us 
back again to the old system in the Colony, after the dangers 
of the introductory period of Responsible Government have 
been overcome, and the electorate is increasing in education 
and in the experience and exercise of the franchise. Baron 

- von Hiibner’s objection to the present state of things, how- 
ever, does not turn upon education, but upon colour. The 
franchise should be exercised by the whites, but not by the 
blacks. 

This accomplished traveller arranges his areument on 
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this subject by placing on one side the Christian, the 
philosopher, and the Utopist; and on the other side the rest 
of civilised society: amd the question is, he says, whether 
South African natives are, “like ourselves, capable of voting, 
of being elected, or of sitting in the Houses and on Com- 
mittees—in short, of protecting their interests by following 
the parliamentary ways of civilised societies?” He thinks 
the bare statement of such a doctrine is its own refutation, 
and vouchsafes no other; being apparently under the impres- 
sion that although such rights have been conceded at the Cape 
to the natives, there has been no unfortunate result as yet, for 
the reason that the natives have not as yet exercised their 
rights. Were they to do so, the Baron thinks there would 
be mischief. On this subject the Baron’s information has 
not been so copious and exact as on some other points. It 
may and does seem incohgruous to speak of a Hottentot as 
a fellow-citizen, or as a free and independent voter. The 
whole of the incongruity, however, is in our preconceived 
ideas associated with a name synonymous to us with degra- 
dation. We have no definite person before our minds— 
no exact set of facts belonging to the present which we 
have ascertained, to support our view. The people who are 
known by this name form a decent, orderly, and well-con- 
ducted portion of the Colonial population, usefully exercising 
in their villages and in their churches civil and sacred offices. 
The body of the people are more than a generation removed 
from the degradation associated in our minds with their 
name. In point of fact, the natives of the Cape Colony as 
enfranchised citizens have been actively canvassed, and have 
shared in every election since Responsible Government was 
granted in 1871. I am well aware, however, that the asso- 
ciations connected in our minds with the word “ Hottentot ” 
would survive any bare statement of historical fact; so I 
propose to bury this and other similar names with the 
habits and -modes of life which are happily passing away. 
Comparative philologists already know and use the term 
“Gariepine” to mean the yellow people living in South 
Africa, who are possibly allied to the tribes of North 
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ing all the other tribes in South Africa, seeing that they 
belong to one family—a family, by the way, which includes 
philologically the Islanders of the South Seas. When 
Baron von Hiibner asserts that the “degenerate race of 
Hottentot blood” could not act as citizens under Constitu- 
tional Government, I at once give up the hopeless argument 
as connected with that name; but join issue as to the 
matter of fact; and assert, without the slightest fear of 
contradiction, that Gariepine and Bantu people in the Cape 
Colony have for sixteen years quietly and satisfactorily dis- 
charged the duty of electors. Baron von Hiibner, there- 
fore, will please to take this into account as a student of 
the subject. To the Christians and philosophers and 
Utopists he will please to add a large proportion of Cape 
politicians, as was shown in the late Transkei discussion, 
some of whom owe their own seats to the votes of the 
electors in question. Then, as quoted, Sir Hercules Robin- 
son has also strongly expressed the opinion that the natives 
of the Cape Colony have exercised the franchise in a most 
satisfactory manner; and Sir Charles Warren? has directed 
attention to the pitshos of the Bechuana, as showing that 
the business of the tribe was conducted not merely by the 
chief and headmen, but by the commoners of the tribe also, . 
It may be well, however, to pursue this interesting 
question a little further than merely answering this friendly 
and most intelligent critic. When statesmen propound a 
theory of government, or of franchise, or of human right, 
whose application shall be affected by colour alone, are they 
right or are they wrong? They are wrong from the 
threshold. It is impossible from reason or from history to 
establish such a proposition. It contains a sentence of 
doom—a doom against the majority of the human family ; 
for a man can rise, and excel his fathers, and excel himself 
when his mind is filled with high ideals, but he can never 
- change the colour of his skin. To attach a penalty, there 
fore, to the colour of a man is at once to doom him and the 
race to which he belongs. But is such judgment on his 
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a direct charge of inaptitude made against the Creator? If 
we turn to the facts of history we find this charge unjust. 
‘There are lordly and yielding ones, energetic and easy-going 
ones, in all families, tribes, kingdoms, and empires of the 
earth, Brand and disqualify for lying and vice and ig- 
norance; brand indolence and non-productiveness in the 
world’s hive; brand that which a man can with Divine help 
struggle against and overcome; but in the name of Gop do 
not brand what a man can never change—the dark colour 
which he réceived at birth, as you received your fairer shade. 
“The inferior races” is an expression which has had 
widely different meanings in the history of mankind.” Time 
was when the flaxen-haired and the blue-eyed were serfs 
and vassals to darker’ owners, in Southern palaces and 
villas. Time was when conquerors brought Negroes and 
Britons alike to Rome &s captives and slaves. We have 
seen in the history of mankind effeteness and decrepi- 
tude attack and destroy a nation, and it has decayed 
morally, mentally, and physically, and passed away from 
the earth; but its people did not change their colour. 
Their colour in the meridian of their power and their 
majesty, was their colour also when their sun went down. 
The “inferior races” of each period in the past have 
always been those who were behind others in high moral attain- 
ments: and such are the “ inferior races” of to-day. We look 
with interest on the stone instruments which are discovered in 
this and in other lands, and which were used by our ancestors, 
“the inferior races” of a bygone time. Stone implements of 
the same shape are still in use in the Kalahari and in New 
Guinea. To-day it is still the Stone Age there. But an 
empire greater even than that of Rome is overshadowing and 
uplifting the inferior races of to-day, as in the days of its 
own. barbarism it was itself uplifted by the noble Romans. 

Then it must be remembered that the test of colour is 
perfectly impracticable in operation. In -.South Africa we 
have Gariepine people of a lighter hue than many Southern 
Europeans, not to speak of Asiatics of the type of the 
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Were a colour test applied in South Africa, the Department 
in charge of it would have the heaviest work of all. In 
international affairs in the great world it is already estab- 
lished that nations are not regarded or disregarded on 
account of their colour. What is the typical colour as 
between the Norseman and’ the Negro? Of what colour 
was that. beloved and adored Jewish Teacher who was 
crucified at Jerusalem by a provincial Roman Governor, 
dying a death inflicted only on people belonging to “ inferior 
races,’ and never on one of the superior or “ conquering 
race,” when he was sentenced to death ? 

Then it seems to me that men who propose to raise 
political issues on the question of colour, do not drive their 
arguments fairly home. They gran’ to the coloured person 
everything else that belongs te manhood, except what in 
other men they call inherent rights; and yet history tells us . 
that men everywhere, without respect of colour, have claimed 
those rights, and have shed their blood for them. The Bible 
is the great magna charta. In our days it is ih all hands; 
and a free press, with its lives of patriots and reformers and 
liberators, could not be restricted to whites. If your Colour 
Department could succeed in accomplishing its work, your 
community would be divided sharply into two camps—the 
men with rights, and the men without rights—the rulers and 
the ruled.. There could be no interchange—no possible going 
from the one to the other. You say that God has settled the 
question for both sides, by their colour. Do you expect any 
men, of any colour or kindred, to believe that, and go on 
practising it and teaching it to their children, who learn 
quite otherwise in schools and in literature? No; it is a 
deadly delusion. Everywhere it would resolve itself into- 
the old question, which was conclusively settled in the slave- 
time, in the Southern States of America. Educate a slave 
and you make him a man. Make him a man and refuse 
him man’s rights~—he will call you tyrant and oppressor, and 
his rights will be secured in oceans of blood. 

But, thank God, the doctrine of which we are speaking, 
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we breathe as children is that of true freedom. © 'T'9-a, subject 
of the English Empire, a man is a man and not‘a ‘chattel. 
It is this feeling, which is part of himself; and. which he 
seeks not to hide, which makes him sympathetic towards 
“inferior races;” and this, of course, gives him acceptance with 
them. Baron von Hiibner seems to suppose that if natives 
had ever exercised the franchise in the Cape Colony, they 
must have elected some of their own number. They have 
had mbre wisdom than to.do that. They never elect “a 
Boer” to represent them, and, for that matter, I question if 
one of your genuine old-fashioned menschen would condescend 
to represent schepselen in a Parliament. But it is different 
with an Englishman and with an educated South African 
colonist. He is a cosmopolitan. Some of our best men 
now in the House of Parliement at the Cape represent con~ 
‘stituencies the vast majority of which are natives, and but 
for these constituencies their abilities would be lost to the 
Colony. In them the natives know that they have fair, 
friendly, and able representatives. To their presence we owe 
it that a disgraceful colour franchise has not been already 
recommended to the Imperial sanction by the Cape Par- 
liament. Judging by past history at the Cape, and by 
analogy as to the history of other lands, the coloured and 
educated elector and the educated and progressive member . 
of Parliament, will together be the political saviours of the 
Cape Colony. 

Clearly enough a country which has such vital problems 
to settle within its own bounds, is far from being in a posi- 
tion to assume responsibilities of an Imperial nature, for the 
government of outlying Native Territories. 

[While this work was in preparation, Mr. Sprigg visited England, in con- 
nection with the Cape contributions to the Colonial Exhibition in London ; 
and while these sheets are passing through the press, Mr. Upington and Mr. 
Hofmeyr have attended the Colonial Conference, as the representatives of the 
Cape Colony. Both Mr. Sprigg and Mr. Upington had distinguished them- 
selves as Colonial Ministers under Sir Bartle Frere ; and Her Majesty’s present 
advisers probably remembering that assistance to their High Commissioner, 
Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to bestow on each of them the honour 


of knighthood (K.C.M.G.), and has thus indicated her regard for an important 
Colony by decorating its Ministers. ] 


CHAPTER IV $ 


THE SUM OF THE WHOLE MATTER—IMPERIAL DUTY AND 
IMPERIAL METHODS 


Ir is time; however, to bring these observations to a practical 
conclusion. The reader who has accompanied me through- 
out the experiences recounted in these pages will, I trust, be 
fully prepared to appreciate the lessons which are to be 
derived from them. 


. 


I.—Inperiat Duty, 
European Politics and South Africa. 


The position of England in South Africa as a European 
question was settled in 1816. She has been recognised 
since that time as thé Supreme Power in South Africa, 
although her own suicidal efforts at abdication have rather 
confused the thoughts of certain Continental Powers on the 
subject. 


England and the Cape. 


With reference to Her Majesty’s subjects at the Cape— 
some of whom were slaves, and others serfs or vassals when” 
we entered the country—their freedom from serfdom and 
from slavery was secured by Imperial enactment and pro- 
clamation, and their citizenship declared. This had reference 
to Dutch-speaking Europeans, to Hottentots, and to the 
slaves, who were of various races. The growth of tlie 
Colony by the annexation of outlying territories, conquered 
by the help of the Imperial Government, has extended great 
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advantages to the Cape Oolonists in the new territories, and 
also to the native tribes, who have been thus introduced into 
the Colony. From oné end to the other the country has 
been subdued by the power of England; but the Imperial 
Government has conclusively shown its willingness to forget 
this, in according to the Cape Colony the privileges of self- 
government. And Cape Colonists can never forget thai 
the blood and the treasure of England have in past years 
frequently defended and upheld the cause of the Colonists. 


England and Natal. 


In Natal the Imperial Government still retains the 
responsibility for the rianagement of affairs. It is surely 
not too much to expect that the Imperial and Colonial 
authorities will be able to act in concert as to the internal. 
affairs of that Colony; while a just settlement in Zululand 
and the adjoining Native Territories will do much to ad- 
vance and consolidate, under the Imperial rule, that rich and 
beautiful part of the country. sr: 


England and the Free State. 


The position of England towards the Free State is de- 
fined in the Treaty of Aliwal of 1854, which is still in 
force. But we have seen that, outside treaties, the attitude 
of England towards this small independent community has 
been friendly to an extreme degree, saving it from the 
otherwise inevitable and disastrous consequences of its re- 
pressive native policy, Her Majesty’s Government has no 
wish to interfere with the internal affairs of the Free State ; 
and as to its presence and position as a corporate body in 
South Africa, Her Majesty’s Government has shown every 
-wish to recognise it and promote its interests. 


- 
r 


England and the Transvaal. 


The position of England towards the Transvaal is equally 
clear. It interfered once—for the benefit of the Transvaal 
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and of South Africa—in the internal affairs of that country. 
It will not do so again. The self-government, or indepen- 
dence, or “ freedom,” or oligarchical despotism, or whatever 
it is, which in the Transvaal’ mind can be obtained only 
when separate from Her Majesty’s Government, is now the 
portion of the Transvaal, the boundaries of which have been 
clearly defined ait agreed to by the Transvaal Government 
wtself. It is true that the future of South Africa is not in 
the hands of the Transvaal, as some would have desired ; 
but: within its own borders there is a stupendous work 
before ‘its Governmegt, which will tax all its ability. 
While. not interfering in any way in its internal affairs, Her 
Majesty’s Government will have many opportunities in the 
future, as a neighbour on its border and as the Supreme 
Power in the ‘count¥y, of showing practically that it sin- 
egyely desires the prosperity of the* TransvaaY people and 
Government. .The reader will note’ that, besides their 
native population, there are about 122,000 Europeans 
living in the Free State and Transvaal—these being all the 
Europeans in South Africa who are not under Her Majesty’s 
Government. ial 


England and the New Republic, 


In sketching the present political condition of South 
Africa, I am ashamed to refer to the “New Republic,” for 
the existence of which no one is responsible, of course. 

: The time to have made the necessary arrangements on the 
eastern border of the ‘Transvaal, was undoubtedly when an 
Expedition was in the country, and on the western border of 
the Transvaal. Bechuanaland and Zululand were two parts 
of one subject. Why was not this done? Who was re- 

»Sponsible for this loss of power and opportunity? Was it 

“*the Colonial Office in London, or the Commissioner for 
Zululand (the Governor of Natal), or the High Commissioner” 
of South Africa (the Governor of the Cape)? Who was 
there to take cognisance of the peace of South Africa for 
the benefit of the whole country and of England also? 
Apparently no one. The general peace of South Africa is 
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at present nobody’s business, and every officer I have men- 
tioned would have something to’ show td have him excused 
of blame in this matter. The disgrace rests allathe same on 
Her Majesty’s Government. Friends of South Afrita” hoped 


they had seen the last of recognised “ republics ” on the bordéry. - 


of our states and colonies in South Africa. The situations 


of Natal, Zululand, the New Republic, Swasiland, and the 
Transkei, merit immediate and special attention from every 
lover of humanity, every friend of peace, and every: well-” 
wisher of the Empire. ‘g 


England and Native Territories. 


But the position 6f England in South Africa has by no 
means been adequately described by what has been said 
above. The reader of these pages knows that the South 
Africa of the future does not. lit in those parts already men- 
tioned, great as their value undoubtedly i is. The position of 
Englahd remains to be described in connection with the native 


a? 


tribes and peoples of Trans-Colonial Africa. There can be’no - 


‘question that that position is a unique one, and one of which 
any European Power might be proud. The natives of those 
vast and valuable territories, up to the Zambesi, recognise 
Her Majesty's Government as the Supreme Power in South 
Africa, They. brush aside all finesse, and say that although 
it has pleased Her Majesty to let some of her people govern 
themselves, that arrangement does not take away from Her 
Majesty’s supremacy or respansibility in the country. Khame 
and the other great chiefs in North Bechuanaland ask for our 
’ protection, and offer magnificent tracts of country for our use. 
We had previously, under European presstire, extended our 
Protectotate so as to include part of Khame’s country—those 
awho pitched on the limit having probably no idea of the 
actual -circumstances of the country. At Berlin it is under- 
stood that Khame is under our protection. Khame himself 


was told this by. Sit Charles Warren, according to the pro-. 
clamation of Her Majesty's Government; and yet a large 


part of Khame’s ¢puntry lies to the north of the Protectorate 
dine. Now what is gained by such shilly-shallying? We 
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were three years too late in protecting South Bechuanaland 
to our own loss as a Government, and to the impoverish- 
mént -and gnin of many, both, black and white—the chief 
gainers ‘being those men who least deserve a rood of native 
‘land, or any favour whatever from Her Majesty’s Government. 
When Khame asks that his country may be protected in 
time, it has been shown that we say “yes” and we say “no” 
‘jmthe same dreath. The chief Lobingula of the Matebele 
“* geeupfes the attitude of a friendly neighbour; but that 
-friendship ought to be more fully developed, and a friendly 
arrangement effected with him as to the boundaries of his 
- country. The request for protection and administrative help 
comes from mismanaged and neglected Zululand, the destiny 
of which has been so long trifled with. Swasiland ought 
for years, like Basutoland, to have been under a self-support- 
_ ing Protectorate. According to*retiable reports, its people 
_ gre being overreached in many ways and exasperated, and 
"the natural resources of the country, *whidh ought to belong 
to a General Government, are passing into the hands of 
sharp speculators. The English Government must really. 
not always come in when it is too late; chief and people 
in Swasiland have long needed our protection. The Pondo 
question is also one which ought to have been settled years 
ago, in accordance with the wishes of the- natives of the 
countty, and of the inhabitants of surrounding istricts, and 

in consultation with the Government of the Cape Colony. « 


r 


ee! ‘ 


Two Movements'of Population. 


Before coming to practical suggestions, let me again in 
a sentence place before the reader jhe interesting problem 
which has to be solved, There are two movements of popu- 
lation im S6uth Africa, steady and extensive—the whites mov-~4, 
ing northward, the blacks moying southward. The “ blac 
movement” is the concern of the Local Governments : it is 
.not as yet an Imperial question. We are concerted with 
: the white movement northward. My position is that the 
peace of South Africa dépends upon the- regulation of that 
northern movement. Instead of coming always: behind it 
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and too late, my proposal is that Her Majesty’s Government 
by means of such treaties as have been recently made in 
Bechuanaland, should precede this advancing wave of white 
men, regulate its spreading, benefit white men and black 
men, and secure a revenue for the Imperial Government in 
the doing of this good work. 

As we are resolved to fully consolidate our position at 
the Cape ag an Imperial Naval Power, it is of the utmost 
importance that we should have a friendly, contented, and 
prosperous community in the interior of the country. This 
object will be secured in no way so easily or so cheaply as 
by assisting them to open up and develop the resources 
of the country lying to the north. 

The colonies and estates of South Africa look to Her 
Majesty’s Government for the performance of such work. 
The time may come when there will be wise and helpful co- 
operation with it; that time has not yet arrived. What we 
have ‘at present is a general agreement in South Africa that 
this work in the meantime should be undertaken and organ- 
ised by Her Majesty’s Government, in furtherance alike of 
the highest interest of South Africa and of the Empire. 

From the economic and commercial point of view, I have 
to point out that the position of influence in which the 
native chiefs desire to place Her Majesty’s Government is 
of the very utmost-importance to the trading classes of this 
country, as securing them gradually a new field of operation 
which English goods at present scarcely reach. I need not 
dilate upon the consequences to South Africa of the opening 
up of the northern auriferous area: Let us be prepared for 
it. The miners will require to be fed. The recent Bechua- 
naland Expedition has placed hundreds of farms at the 
disposal of Englishmen—-some “ compensation” to England 
from. South Africa—the first of thé kind in South African 

history. I do not think the Secretary of State represented 
the mind of the people of the United Kingdom-when he 
declined the country offered to him by Khame and other 
native chiefs, I cannot help expressing the conviction that 
it was an unwise and feeble action, having its explanation 
probably in uncertainty on account of misleading state- 
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ments which were then abroad about the country itself. 
Our position in the northern part of the country is too im- 
portant in every way to be given ‘up in this unmeaning 
manner. I.speak in the interests of many young English- 
men, Scotsmen, and Irishmen who would be individually 
glad to occupy and improve some of those three-mile square 
farms, Some 2000 applications for such farms were made 
to Sir Charles Warren from Englishmen and Colonists from 
all parts of South Africa. I have already said, and I here 
repeat it, that the country between the Cape Colony and 
the Zambesi and to the north of the Transvaal is more 
valuable than the Cape Colony itself. 

If, however, the action of the Secretary of State, in not 
accepting the land which Khame and other chiefs offered, is 
somewhat like the action of a shying horse, which springs 
away in needless terror from some harmless object on the 
roadside, I trust that the action of English public opinion 
will be like that of the patient rider, who, on such an occa- 
sion, brings the nervous steed gently back to the object of 
its fears, till those fears are entirely dissipated. 

My position is further strengthened by the terms of a 
despatch from the Secretary of State in answer to inquiries 
of President Kruger as to our intention and policy in North 
Bechuanaland. Notwithstanding our unbusiness-like atti- 
tude with reference to, Khame’s offer, and our hesitancy to 
do any good with the country offered, President Kruger was 
informed by Her Majesty's Government that our. Protec- 
torate extended to Khame, “and to any neighbouring chiefs 
who may have claims to it” (4432, 106). © 


The Northern Boundary. 


in proposing that Her Majesty’s Government should 
definitely announce a Protectorate as far north as Khame’s 
territory extends, which is to the River Zambesi, I am in- 
fluenced by the fact that Her Majesty's Government -has 
already of its own motion, as announced at Berlin, taken 
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they will protect Khame and not bis people and his country ; 
or that they will protect a small part of his country. It 
would be expected, on 4ll hands, that if the chief, Khame is 
under the protection of England, the whole of the terri- 
tory of that chief is under that protection. By this it is not 
meant that Her Majesty's Government should enter into any 
boundary disputes in these regions; and I have already 
shown that statements have been made on this subject which 
are calculated to mislead and discourage without due cause. 
But while the Zambesi is the actual boundary of a chief 
who is now under our protection, and while I am able to 
emphasise the fact that it has been for many years to my ” 
own knowledge the boundary of his country, and that the 
country belongs to no “one else, and is occupied by no one 
whatever except the vassals of Khame and the hunters who 
hunt there with his sanction, it must also be remembered 
that the great Zambesi River is a striking natural boundary, 
separating Southern from Central Africa. Questions re- 
ferring to territories north of the Zambesi do not belong 
to the scope or region of my remarks. I am speaking of 
the South, the Dominion of Austral Africa, and affirm that 
the Zambesi is its natural northern boundary. Further, I 
again assert that, so far as the native owners of the terri- 
tory are concerned, the supremacy of the Queen is desired 
up to the Zambesi; and I claim to be a witness who knows 
what he is speaking about. 


An Inclusive Proclamation. 


The Zambesi being our northern boundary, we have to 
announce this by proclamation. It is in connection with 
this that I mention what President Kruger has been told 
by the Secretary of State. The “other chiefs” of the 
Secretary of State’s despatch should be addressed in this 
suggested proclamation, and should be informed that while 
Her Majesty's protection has been extended over certain 
territories and chiefs (named in the document), the pro- 
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whose application, after due consideration, Her Majesty may 
be advised to entertain favourably.” The reader will see 
that I am supposing that the time-of spasm—of hot and 
cold fits—has passed away for ever, and that we know our 
own mind with reference to the future. I am not the 
advocate of haste or of grabbing, but of calm reasoning and 
determination upon a certain feasible and beneficial policy. 
Our northward movement has hitherto resembled the wild 
convulsions of nature; my proposal would make it like the 
adding of fresh fields to a farm from the wilderness. The 
presence of the above sentence concerning “ other chiefs” in 
our proclamation—expressing our fixed friendly meaning 
and intention—would undoubtedly produce the most favour- 
able and pacific results throughout all’ the tribes, “and very 


much simplify future events. 
° 


Attitude of Colonists, 


But some one desires to interrupt me here by saying, 
Before you go further, is it certain that we shall have the 
co-operation of the Colonists ; that we shall not do them any 
injustice or even wound their susceptibilities? I may 
remark that duties have sometimes to be performed in 

unpleasant circumstances, and that parents have sometimes 
to perform unpleasant” duties, from which they may not 
shrink, as between different members of their family; but in 
this case there is no such unpleasantness connected with the 
discharge of our duty in South Africa. The unpleasantness 
arises through our shirking it. It has already been shown 
that England has been called to the discharge of that duty 
by general consent in South Africa, The attitude of Sir 
Thonias Scanlen and his party as to co-operation is well 
understood. Mr. (now Sir Thomas) Upington and Mr. 
Rhodes in recent public utterances have vied with Sir 
Charles Warren as to the desirability of wisely and steadily. 
developing Imperial influence in South Africa. Thus the 
leading politicians on both sides of the Cape Parliament 
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that it has just cause of complaint as to the recent admis- 
sion of Germany at Angra Pequena. As to wounding 
Colonial susceptibilities, therefore, we shall certainly do so 
by our old attitude of inattention and shirking ; whereas by 
issuing the proclamation here recommended, and quietly and 
steadily pursuing the line of our duty, we shall re-establish 
the character of our Government, and evoke general and 
intelligent sympathy among the European population in 
- South Africa. To meet every class of reader, I may as 
well go a step further, and show the solid foundation of 
healthy self-interest upon which this approval rests. Her 
Majesty's Government, if it adopts the course here advo-" 
cated, will hold the keys of the Austral Africa of the 
future—the keys to’ tlte unoccupied lands and riches of the 
north. The intimation that Her Majesty’s Government is 
to superintend the peacéfuf opening up of this country will 
send a thrill of gratitude and joy throughout the whole 
European population of South Africa, especially among those 
colonists—nglish and Dutch—who have large families 
growing up, and only one farm. The Government that will 
place the wide unoccupied Jands at the disposal of these 
men (as well as of young settlers from Britain) will certainly 
be popular and beloved in South Africa, and with good 
reason; and we secure this position while upholding fully 
the just interests of the natives, 


The Work before us. 


After this digression, to answer a natural inquiry, I 
return to my subject, and beg the reader's spegial attention 
to the work itself which lies before us in South Africa—the 
work to which Her Majesty’s Government has already com- 

- mitted itself. I think there can be but one opinion as to 
the wisdom, and indeed the necessity, of our undertaking 
and carrying through that work. Before I venture to 
make some suggestions as to the method by which Her 
Majesty’s Government. might best secure its object, let me 
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or of India, or of Australia; and this for reasons which the 
reader has himself already mastered. In South Africa we 
have neither Canada nor India to deal with. 

With our Protectorate extending to the Zambesi, and a 

proclamation issued of the inclusive nature which I have 
described, the affairs of Trans-Colonial South Africa assume 
that position of importance which really belongs to them. 
The management of such affairs could not possibly be 
regarded as merely an appanage of one or two Colonial ~ 
Governorships. To cut up this Imperial work and respon- 
sibility, and mix it with the local affairs of one or two 
colonies, is to remove it from the direct interest and control 
of British statesmen, and thus to injure and impede the 
work itself; while we misdirect the“thoughts and efforts of 
Colonial legislators from what is,their own appropriate work 
within their respective colonies. To my mind nothing can 
be plainer than that, if the new and most promising work (to 
which we have already committed ourselves) of regulating 
.the growth and development of the European’ civilisation, 
and of protecting and governing the natives in South Africa, 
is to be conducted successfully under the control of Her 
Majesty’s Government, special measures must be devised for 
the purpose. There are at present no such measures ; for, as 
has been shown already, the work itself is new, and has 
only recently, and with hesitancy, been seriously ¢ contem- 
plated by Her. Majesty's Government. 

I am, however, anxious to impress on the reader’s mind 
the absolute necessity for the performance of this work, in 
order to secure the peaceful growth and development and 
prosperity of the country. As to methods of procedure, 
there: ought to be full discussion ; but as to the immediate 
necessity for a Central or General Power in South Africa, 
having charge of outlying Native and partially unoccupied 
Territories, by some method—I hold there cannot be two 
opinions. — 

Ii.—ImpPERIAL METHODS. 
Local Administrators. = 
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employed, and guiding ourselves very closely by a considera- 
tion of the actual work which has to be performed, we find 
it evident that Native’and partially unoccupied Territories, 
where tribal rule has broken down, would require local 
administrators such as we have now in Basutoland and 
Bechuanaland, and such as we ought to have had in 
Zululand, Swasiland, Pondoland, and indeed in the Trans- 
kei Territory ; while more distant localities would call for 
residents with chiefs before administrators, with their pre- 
paratory government staff, would be necessary. 


Céntral Government—the High Commissionership. 


. 

But these Locaf Administrators must have a head—a 
Central Department—to which they are to report. The 
Governor of a colony is not such a head. He is, or ought 
to be, working for his colony, by fair means of course, but 
still working in sympathy with and for his colony. It is, 
therefore, ndt fair to the Administrator of a territory, or to 

_ the territory itself, that the business of the territory should 

be supervised by the Governor of the adjoining colony. 
Besides, one would think that the Governorship of the 
Cape Colony or of Natal affords a fair amount of work for 
any officer. Just as Trans-Colonial work, when forced on 
the Cape Colony and on Colonial Ministries, has been an 
injury and an injustice to them in the past, so this com- 
bination of offices has been the direct cause of the ruin of 
eminent men’s reputations; they have failed to serve two 
masters—the Colony as its Governors, and South Africa and 
England as High Commissioners. 

It is, therefore, high time that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should resolve to separate the High Commissionership 
of South Africa from the Governorship of the Gape Colony. 
The reader of these pages is aware that the question has 
long been under consideration. Under the proposed new 
arrangement the High Commissioner would be the supreme 
officer of the Crown in South Africa. and the Governor of the 
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missioner, or the Special Commissioner for Zululand, would 
come before the new High Commissioner, and the important 
business, of which there is a good deal every year, between 
the Free State and the Transvaal respectively and Her 
Majesty’s Government, and which at present is carried on 
by correspondence, sometimes with the High Commissioner 
at Capetown and sometimes with the Governor of Natal as 
Special Commissioner for Zululand, would be transacted 
with the new High Commissioner. 

Every border question has two sides. These would 
both come before the High Commissioner to be dealt with 
by him, and by Her Majesty’s Government after his sum- 
ming up. The beneficial results of this suggested change 
are obvious enough. Briefly stated, they would be the 
centralisation of all Imperial or General Government busi- 
ness, which would be most advantageous to all concerned; 
the development, through exercise, of this healthy central 
influence ; the elevation of the representative of the Queen 
from being the servant of a section to being the servant of 
all South Africa; and the commencement of peaceful and 
regulated colonisation in place of the ever-recurring dis- 
turbance and war. . 

The status of the new High Commissioner is easily seen. 
He would be, as it were, a part of Downing Street in South 
‘Africa ; and would be there to transact and to forward the 
business of the Imperial Government in that country, 
Before Colonial business reaches the Governor of the Colony, 
it is in the hands of the Ministry of the Colony, and subject 
to the Colonial Constitution. Her Majesty's Government 
have the full right to make their own arrangement as to the 
after steps to be taken in securing Her Majesty’s assent to 
purely Colonial measures, as well as in obtaining due con- 
sideration fox Colonial proposals on border matters, or on 
general questions affecting the welfare of South Africa. At 
present all business, whether general or Trans-Colonial 
or Colonial, is transacted by Sir Hercules Robinson—one 
hand representing the High Commissioner; the other, 
the Governof of the Cape; while some other member of 
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Bechuanaland. When our proposal is carried into effect, 
the Governor of the Cape Colony and the Administrator of 
Bechuanaland would address themselves to the High Com- 
missioner on border or general subjects, and the correspond- 
ence would be intelligible and capable of review by Her 
Majesty's Government; which at present is impossible, as 
they are addressed by one man only, struggling all the while © 
* to be three or more men. Whether, therefore, the proposed 
” Department of Her Majesty's Government in South Africa 
would receive from, and forward to, the Governor of the Cape, 
all communications to and from Her Majesty’s Government ; 
ot whether copies only would be. supplied to the High Com- 
missioner, and the originals sent by the Colonial Governor to 
London ; or whether tlfe Cape Colony business proper, which 
in its transaction had brought up no reference to any Trans- 
Colonial subject whatever, should, as at present, be forwarded 
direct to Downing Street by the Governor of the Colony— 
is purely an Imperial question as to what is desirable, 
convenient, and necessary, upon which Her Majesty’s 
Imperial Government will be able to decide; and whichever 
of these courses may be taken, the rights and the privileges 
of Colonists will be left intact. Difficulty has been 
raised as to the social standing of the High Commissioner ; 
but this question would seem to be hardly worth discussing 
here, as it would necessarily be settled by the Commission 
given to the new High Commissioner. It would belong 
“necessarily to his position and its duties that he should be the 
highest officer of Her Majesty in South Africa ; and he would 
take social precedence of every local Governor, however im- 
portant his Governorship might be. This would not imply 
that the High Commissioner would have any standing as 
between a Colonial Governor and his Ministers, or that he 
would have anything whatever to do with their proper Colonial 
business. The standing of the High Commissioner would be 
between the Governor and Her Majesty, as her appointed 
Imperial representative and Commissioner in South Africa. 
Nor is it necessary at this stage to encumber our pro- 
position with an answer to the question where our High 
Commissioner would reside. As the-tirtie an dwaliecd? hig oe 
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office would be accurate local knowledge without local bias, 
it follows that his residence is not a pressing question at the 
present time. Provided that he were on the telegraph line,. 
and thus in communication with South African colonies, 
states, and territories, and with England, his locality wquld 
be of no special importance. Indeed, as a distinguished 
friend has suggested, “ Better give him and his staff waggons 
and tents in the first instance.” Joking apart, however, 
local and petty jealousies are inseparably connected with the 
mention of localities in such a matter. There are good 
houses and many conveniences near Capetown; and Wash- 
ington is practically on the eastern sea-board, and far from 
the Western States. But the question of residenge would 
only come to be an important politicdl question when the 
colonies and states had learned to gather round the High 
Commissioner in some helpful and’ organised way. When 
this came to be the case, the residence of the High Com- 
missioner would be of course the political capital of the 
country, and the claims of Quebec and of Ottawa would be put 
forward. But this matter calls for no immediate settlement, 
and I decline to import into a great question of immediate 
importance to all South Africa the other smaller inquiry as 
to what locality shall be first or most benefited by the 
presence of the High Commissioner and his staff. 

I do not think that any reader of these pages will have 
failed to note that, while our great strength and encourage- 
ment in Bechuanaland was the friendly approval of the body 
of the Cape Colonists, our rebuffs, discouragement, and 
humiliation were brought about by means of the entangle- 
ments of Cape politics. There is no doubt that the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate was ruined in Capetown. The greatest 
obstacles met by Sir Charles Warren were Capetown obstacles, 
I need hardly say that I do not mean that these were caused 
by the people of Capetown, who were enthusiastically in his 
favour; but by professiénal politicians—the leaders and 
would-be leaders of political parties. Why should Imperial 
affairs be deliberately carried into this vortex? No good is 
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In Sir Hercules Robinson, Her Majesty’s Government 
had an experienced and well-intentioned servant; in Sir 
Charles Warren, an officer specially qualified for the important 
work to which he was appointed. Both these officers in 


- England had strongly expressed similar views as to Imperial 


policy in Native Territories. But through the contamination 
of local intrigue and politics, Sir Hercules Robinson speedily 
embarked on a so-called Colonial policy; and when Sir 
Charles Warren appeared, we know what steps were taken to 
commit him to the same course. These evil results were caused 
——-not entirely, but largely—by the conjunction of the High 
Commissionership and the Governorship of the Cape Colony, 
the close and daily contact of an Imperial Administrator 
with local politicianseand their intrigues. The Imperial 
officer who was outside their Colonial politics (Sir Charles 
Warren), secured the gefferal favour and the practical support 
of the intelligent Colonists in his Imperial work ; while ofticial 
contact with Colonial politicians very seriously detracted 
from the usefulness aud success of Sir Hercules Robinson 
as an Imperial Administrator. The reader will be able 
abundantly to verify these statements. It Qainly follows, 
therefore, from an Tnpextal point*of view, and in order to 
secure the highest. service from” ‘our bflisers),3 With the least 
possibility of friqgioir’ whd-snisunderstitnding, that the Imperial 
High’ Commiséioriership should be separated from the 
local and more contracted office of Governor of the Cape 


‘Colony. 


It ought also to be known that the present union of 
these offices has been seriously objected to by the Colonists 
themselves. It is true that some Colonists have unwisely 
endeavoured to stifle Colonial discussion of this question by 
appeals to short-sighted selfishness. They hold that the 
present attitude of the Imperial Government, its present 
want of policy and of method, its rushing inta. responsibility 


and then rushing out of it, combine-to work for” tHe. special .. . 


agerandisement of the Cape Colony. They say that-as the 
responsibilities so eagerly parted with by the Imperial 
Government are devolved on the Cape Colony, on terms 
more or less dictated by the Colony, this is a great gain 
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to it; and they hold that, as Colonists, it would be 
foolish for them to go-out of their way to point out an im- 
provement in Imperial methods, which, while it might be 
advantageous to England, and to South Africa generally, 
might not suit local and partisan views. Those who hold 
this opinion desire the present mixed-up arrangement of 
offices to continue. Whatever the results to others, they 
think the Cape ought not to complain of it. A large number 
of leading Colonists, however, view the question from a higher 
standpoint, and take a larger and deeper view of what are 
the real interests of the Cape Colony. They argue that the 
presence of the Imperial Government in direct Administration 
of Native Territories is at present absolutely necessary to 
the peaceful development of the coustry as a whole. They 
hold also that the policy of retreat and shirking respon- 
sibility, which the others would perpetuate, is the great cause 
of the unpopularity and distrust of Her Majesty’s Imperial 
Government in South Africa; and for this reason, as it is 
absolutely necessary that the Supreme Power in-the country 
should be beloved and respected, it is equally indispens- 
able,.in order fo thig that the Impetial Government should 
havé'a defined policy—a specific-apd, benefigial work—and 
a well- orgarfisel Impgrigl’ Department to carry it out. 
These Colonigts: -arewmomMafraid of amy 168 ta. the Cape Colony 
from the growth of Tmperial influence aid the development 
of Imperial policy. On the contrary, they hold that the 
highest prosperity of the Cape Colony, and of South Africa 
generally, is to be found on these lines. One of the first 
steps to be taken, according to their view, is to separate the 
High Commissionership from the Governorship of the Cape 
Colony. 

The disapproval of the present conjunction of offices 
entertained by many Colonists, of both political parties, has 
led to the discysgiog of the question in the Cape Parliament. 


Pe A member “ofthe present Cape Ministry, speaking in Parlia- 


~ ment om the’ ‘unsatisfactory working of the present’ system, is 
reported to have said :— 


“The time had arrived to speak ont plainly, and to inquire 


whathar thigc Oalanv wae tn he ocnverned in futnre hy the renresenta- 
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tive of the Queen acting under the advice of her Minjstera, or by a- 
hybrid Government in which the irresponsikJe rule of the High Com- 
missioner, might be pitted against the constitutional rule of the Gover- 


_ nor, and in which all the honest efforts of the responsible Ministry, for _ 


the good government of the people, might be counteracted and nentral- 
ised by the acts of the irresponsible Opposition, in advising the: High 
Commissioner in regard to the affairs on the boundary of this Colony. 
The question was—Would they have responsible government or the 
sham of responsible government 7” 


The Minister who uttered these words, in common with 
the Ministry to which he belongs, holds the opinion that 
the Cape Ministers should advise the High Commissioner as 
well as the Governor of the Cape; and that thus it should have 
been incompetent for Sir Hercules Robinson to have’ passed 
byhis Coloniat Minister. in order to take advice from members 
of the Colonial Opposition. _ This, however, is not the solution 
which the most intelligcht” Colonists would seek; they, on 
the other hand(in the words of the Cape Times), “ would con- 
fine Ministers strictly to their proper business, and the High 
Commissioner to his own sphere. And this can be done by 
separating the two offices, and removing the High Commis- 
sioner from the temptation of mixing up the trust which he 
holds from the Crown with the expediencies of Colonial party 
politics.” . 

It will hardly be necessary to say here that in recom- 
mending the separation of the offices now under discussion, I 
do not for a moment advocate the slightest interference with 
‘the Colonial. constitution, or with any Colonial officer. 
What is suggésted is, that the Imperial Government ‘should 
change its own mode of performing its own recognised work, 
as distinct from the work performed by the Colonial Govern- 
ment within the bounds of the Colony. It, is of course 
cheerfully admitted on all hands that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has always had the right to choose its own methods in 
carrying out its specific work in South Africa ; and one can- 
not help d4dding that hitherto it has chosen to have no method. 
With reference to what people call “ Colonial susceptibili- 
ties”—-when they are attempting to throw dust in other 
people’s eyes, and preventing the exercise of common sense 
as to South African affairs—it might have been a question 
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whether the imposition of Trans-Colonial duties upon their 
Colonial Governors was a course calculated to gratify those’ 
“Colonial susceptibilities ” ; but to fee their Governor from 
such extraneous work, in order that he may the more suc- 
cessfully devote himself to their Colonial service, cannot 
wound the feelings of even the most susceptible Colonist. 
I am happy to say that English public opinion has been 
expressed in favour of this separation of offices with singular 
unanimity. Indeed had it not been for the engrossing 
nature of another public question, I have little doubt that 
the necessary reform in our South African Administration 
would have been already carried into practice, So far as I 
know,.the only opponent of this reform of any weight is the 
present holder of the combined offices—Sir Hercules Robin- 
son. The deliverance of an officer of his years and-experi- 
_ence is to be received with great respect ; but in treating of 
offices discharged by himself, Sir Hercules, ‘with the best 
intentions, cannot be regarded as speaking with the weight 
of an observer, or-with the authority of a judge. ~ 
{ have already mentioned the movement which took 
place in London: in behalf of the severance of the offices 
under consideration. The resolution come to at that, meet- 
ing, having been presented to the Secretary of State by a 
Deputation, was transmitted to Sir Hercules Robinson for his 
remarks. Sir Hercules advocated the continuance of the 
present conjunction of offices (4643, 195). On my return .. 
to this country I was impressed with the healthyand intelli- 
gent tone of public opinion on this question, It seemed to 
me that matters were ripe for revising our methods in South 
Africa, and for defining and establishing -qnr policy in that 
country. It occurred to me that an unpartisan Committee 
or Commission might be appointed to assist Her Majesty's 
Government and the Colonial Department in inaugurating a 
new order of things, and I publicly advocated the adoption 
of this course. ‘The letter of Sir Hercules Robinson’ dppos- 
ing any change in present methods seemed to call for some 
explanation and reply, and I addressed the remarks which 
occurred to me on the subject to the Secretary of State 
(4839, 100), suggesting that a Commigsion or Committee 
VoL. IL ; 21 
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might“be appointed to considér this important matter. This 
memorandum was also submitted to the High Comimissioner 
for remarks; and Sir Hercules Robinson again defended the 
“present conjunction of offices as held by him (4890, 28). 
‘To this I have replied at greater length and in detail while 
these sheets are in preparation, addressing my remarks as 
before to the Secretary of State. I beg to refer the reader 
who js interested in these matters to the Bluebooks which I 
have quoted, and am quite content to leave the matter to. 
the public verdict. : 

Sir Hercules Robinson based his argument in his last 
communication on what he termed “the settled policy of 
Her Majesty's Government for many years,” and said, “ Mr, 
Mackenzie’s scheme’ a» far as I can understand it, would be 
_ a complete reversal” of this policy. I was astounded to 

find Six: Hercules Robinson speaking thus reverentially of 
owr “ settled policy” in South Africa for many years ; for I 
remembered well his utterances on our want of a South 
African policy on his visit to England in-d 894; «I quote 
again from the published report of & Speech deliyeréd by Sir 
Hercules in London before a distinguished audience, after 
the conclusion of the London Convention with the Transvaal 
Delegates. And it is to be noted that the Secretary of State, 
who was present, declared that he cordially agreed with 
every word of the High Commissioner. Sir Hercules 
said + 





“ Heretofore, as regards border troubles, this countay. has alternated 
between doing nothing and fighting. The Native Temritories border- 
ing on The settled districts have generally been left severely alone, until 
by the inevitable clashing of European expansion and native reprisals 
the position has become intolerable, when force has been employed, 
and the conquered country annexed to some colony. Now it appears 
to me that it would.pe both cheaper and easier to regulate those native 
niovements in their earlier stages. The tribal Governments of the 
natives upon the borders of the settled districts become weak from their 
contact with a higher civilisation, and what is wanted is some simple 
and inexpensive form of Territorial Government, which will provide 
for the protection and political growth of the tribe, and for the culti- 
vation of the unoceupied lands by Europeans, until the territory be- 
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by the paramount Power ;, but.I believe that it could be so carried out 
without imposing any permanent charge whatever upon the taxpayers 
of this country. I feel very sanguine that such a frontier policy, if 
gradually, cautiously, and intelligently developed, would pacify the. 
country, relieve England from her present irritating responsibilities, 
and contribute an important factor to the advancement of commence 
and the progress of the race.” 


This was a fair sketch of the policy which is advocated 
in these pages. But it was admittedly new; so that Sir 
Hercules in 1886, speaking reverently of “a policy of many 
years’ standing,” contradicts Sir Hercules of 1884, who was 
then lamenting the absence of a settled policy. It might 
also be. said that Sir Hercules in 1884, when he recom- 
mended the sound policy sketched in the above extract, was 
contradicting an earlier utterance of Sir lercules on thg same- 
subject in 1882, Addressing the Secretary of State for the . 


Colonies on this gubject, Sir Tfereufes then said -—~«<: 


“In my opinion, the best policy for both the Cape and the TPans- 
vaal to pugsue, is to protect a well-defined boundary-line, punish 
promptly and severely any ixtroads, and leave independent native 


= 
tribes outside to settle for’themselves their own differences—interven- 


tion on our part being strictly limited to friendly mediation when 
practicable. Shall I instruct Hudson in this sense ?” (3381, 54) ~ 


I have quoted here the utterances of Sir Hercules 
Robinson on Imperial “policy” in 1886, in 1884, and in 
1882, in order that the reader may appraise at its true value 
his advocacy of the present, or of any, method of adminig-~ 
tering Imperial affairs in South Africa. Or ate 

His utterance of 1884 is the true one: his advice of 
1882 and his discovery in 1886 of a “ settled policy of 
many years’ standing” are quite at variance with #. Our 
attitude in South Africa as an Imperial Power was well 
described by Mr. Gladstone in 1881, and in terms similar 
to Sir Hercules Robinson’s statement of 1884 :— 

“Tp 1846 I said there was one problem for which it seemed 
impossible to find a solution, and that was offered by the state of 


affairs at the Cape of Good Hope. Since that time we have been 
striving against a series of difficulties, and endeavouring to stave off 


the evil days. At last the policy of the late Government was launched 


for South Africa. Whether it was premature I will not undertake to ~ 
say; whether it would have succeeded I do not pretend to pronounce. 
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But I do say that attempts were made to find a remedy for the state of 
things there, so complicated, unsatisfactory, burdensome, and injurious 
in their consequences to the people.” 

* 


It is not true then that we have had “a settled South 
African policy of many years’ standing ”—nnless, indeed, we 
have recourse to the sinister meanings of the word, “ dex- 
terity of management” and “cunning.” In the high sense 
of the word, “the art or manner of governing,” “a system 
of official administration,” I have to state that after the 
closest attention to the subject for more than twenty years, 
I am not aware of the existence of any settled policy; and 
that I consider the above description of Mr. Gladstone as 
entirely accurate. I feel sure the reader of these pages is con- 
vinced that the present mongrel method of half doing and 
half neglecting Imperial duties has been followed too long and 
at too great cost. It hsbeen the cause of much evil in 
South Africa, and much loss of influence, as well as of men 
and of money. I quite agree that if the highest effort of our 
South African policy is to try how we can slip out of South 
Africa, we do not need to rearrange or change anything, as 
the present arrangement seems favourable for ignoring obli- 
gation and general shutiling. What we have got now to do 
in that case is to shut our eyes and our ears, as we have 
done before, and calmly wait for the next convulsion and the 
succeeding armed expedition. 


Confederation. 


When we get as far as a High Commissioner for South 
Africa, it is no great effort of the mind to see that he would 
be in embryo Governor-General of the whole country. It is 
only fair and just, in commendation of the proposal, to show 
that this would naturally and easily be the case. I should 
not have supposed, however, that scrious arguments would be , 
brought forward against the scheme in embryo as if my 
present proposals were intended to be final. To compare 
anything in embryo with something else which is well de- 
veloped, is to waste cffort. To compare our completed 
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very threshold of such organised work in South Africa, is 
only to mislead and discourage. To speak of “ Constitutional 
Government” implies surely the éxistence of a “constitution”; 
and there is none in South Africa; there is at present no 
cohesion even, of the several parts; and certainly nothing 
could be more “unconstitutional” than the present method 
of our administration there. Further, to change this state 
of things there is no function in South Africa. Each state 
and colony has its defined boundaries, and its local “ constitu- 
tion” limiting it to those boundaries. The initiative, therefore, 
belongs to the Imperial Government ; and in the proposals 
which I am making, having for their object the preparatory 
measures necessary to the building up of a Genera] Govern- 
ment for South Africa, the well understood principles of 
sound Constitutional Governmegt jhave been kept fully in 
view. The real-offence to Constitutional Government is 
offered. by those who would: confound the Cape Colony with 
South Africa, and who would add to the functions of the 
Constitutional Government of a colony the paternal offices 
of an Imperial Government exercised over “the inferior 
races.” 

It is of importance for Her Majesty’s Government to move 
in this matter as soon as possible, for another and a sinister 
movement is on foot. The alternative course is the speedy 
union .of the Transvaal, Free State, and Cape Colony,—~ 
whether under a Republican President or under a nominal” 
English “Protectorate” would seem to be still an open question 
among the anti-Imperial Afrikanders. Now, the desire for 
union is a good thing in itself; but everything depends on 
its terms, and how it is brought about. A union such as 
the Afrikander Bond people are anxious for, would be a 
calamity to South Africa. The maxims of anti-progressive 
people would be supreme everywhere; and they would have 
constitutional authority to do what they liked, if once joined 
to a colony having responsible government. The name of 
the Queen would undoubtedly be connected with laws and 
customs which would offend against the principles of right 
and justice. The influence of Englishmen, and of educated 
Dutch-speaking men, would be quite done to death under 
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the superincumbent heavy mass of the uneducated and 
prejudiced majority. English influence in Natal has its own 
local disproportion and isolation, and could not be put in the 
balance. The obvious object for Her Majesty’s Government 
to accomplish is to gratify the feeling for union, which really 
exists, in another and more beneficial way. The real living 
question in South Africa to-day is, Around what are South 
Africans to unite? In his recent communications, the High 
Commissioner does not face this matter at all; and yet it 
cannot be ignored or avoided. One side has already spoken, 
and says, Around Afrikanderism and by corporate union. 
The people in this country and in South Africa, whose views 
IT am nqw expressing, would say, Unite round the High 
Commissioner ar Govertior-General, representing the Imperial 
Government, Le 

Therefore, while only on the threshold, we are sure we 
are on the right road for future harmonious working in South 
Africa. Cheered by this thought we return once more to 
the Native Territory itself, and very briefly advert to certain 
matters which in my view are essential to our success. 


Land in Native Territories. 


In almost every Native Territory in South Africa there 
are immense tracts which are entirely unoccupied. They 
are the resort of game till that is cleared off by native and 
European hunters, after which these regions are vast soli- 
tudes, where the traveller passes whole days without 
meeting a human being. The reader is familiar with the 
; native town, the gardens, the cattle stations, and the 
hunting stations—these outlying stations developing in 
process of time into the native farm. Native land ‘is 
that which natives occupy and use in the ways described. 
It belongs to the tribe; to chiefs and people. Individual 

+ The present seems an opportune time for Her Majesty’s Government to 
overhaul and readjust our administrative methods in South Africa, which 
have been outgrown by our position and our work there, as Sir Hercules 
Robinson has already accomplished the usual term of office at the Cape. The 


present extension of his term indicates, I hope, the intention of Her Majesty's 
Government to make the necessary changes before his successor is appointed. 
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rights to land are recognised, and they are conferred by 
chief and councillors. The immense extent of available 
land has usually prevented much strife concerning the 
possession of land by natives. Themen of a tribe at 
all times held themselves in readiness to defend their 
town and tribe. There was no exemption from this duty ; 
and if a man wished to go on a journey, or to visit his 
cattle station or farm,-he had to report himself first. and 
obtain the chief's permission. Tributary tribes paid annual 
tribute to the chief of the country in which they were 
residing. By agricultural subjects this was paid in corn ; by 
artisan tribes in hoes, axes, etc., made of iron which was 
dug, smelted, and forged in the country, or in wooden vessels, 
matting, or other articles of natwv@ manufacture. The 
ordinary commoner or freeman of the tribe paid no such 
tax. Only when he slaughtered, ‘the breast of the animal 
went to the chief, and so with the produce of the chase ; 
but a freeman’s garden was untaxed in any way. The sale 
of land was unknown in the circumstances which I have 
described, when it was practically almost as abundant 
as the air, and was often more abundant for use than 
water. 

In considering the question of Imperial Administration 
in such territories, there is really no difficulty at all, if the 
subject is faced. The principles which I have already laid 
down on this subject.are indispensable to our success. The 
vast unoccupied solitudes will belong to the Imperial 
Government ; the land occupied and used by the tribe will 
be tribal land, as distinct from Crown Jand. In this will 
be included reasonable provision for pastoral as well as 
agricultural farming by natives. Hunting-lands, when 
the game has been killed, will no longer exist as such, and 
will be reckoned as prairie or Government land. Individual 
native titles to land will be issued. This will give great 
confidence to the natives in the stability of their occupation. 
They know that no white man holds land without a 
personal title to it, and they will not be assured of their 
own individual security in ownership until a personal title 
is granted to them. Such titles would be only fair to 
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the industrious man, giving him a personal and individual 
interest in his holding, the boundaries of which were 
defined. These-native titles to land should be neither sale- 
able nor transferable, and this should be plainly printed on 
them in English and in the native language. This provision 
is not merely in accordance with native usage, it is necessary 
as a matter of justice to native owners of land, who are 
ignorant of our language, our customs, and our courts. By 
issuing individual titles we bind the men of the tribe to the 
Imperial Government; by rendering them unsaleable we 
give their native owners opportunity to become accustomed 
to the new order of things; and we save the country from 
the disgrace of upholding by law and by force the fraudulent 
.° € ; : 
practices of men w¥oeobtain land by preying upon the 
ignorance of its native owners. In such a country as 
South Africa, and with its*mixed population, the tendency 
would be to render this non-saleableness of native land only 
a temporary measure. The best natives will desire the 
gradual removal of all differentiating legislation, and will 
desire that their land, like that of the white man, should be 
in their own power. Worthless natives would share this 
wish from lower motives. And when the native owners of 
tribal lands, after the lapse of years of individual tenure 
under the Imperial Government, formally desired that their 
land should become saleable, there would probably be no 
administrative reason why this request should not be 
granted. The native who then sold his land would never 
be able to bring forward a charge that he had been swindled 
by some unprincipled man, whose action had been winked 
. at and upheld by the local government. In this way the 
real native question would be reduced to a minimum: the 
natives would have been gradually and without violence 
separated from their chiefs, and led to look.to Her Majesty’s 
Government for the furtherance of their interests as indi- 
viduals. The industrious would find no barrier to their 
progress under the Queen. The others would find them- 
selves, as elsewhere, the servants of the community, In 
such a scheme everything is stable and calculated to go 
on, because it is founded on justice and right, and takes no 
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account of a man’s race or colour, but only of his actual 
circumstances and conduct. = 

The first method of dealing with South African natives, 
and one persisted in for a long time, was to drive them out of 
a certain country and parcel their land, occupied or unoccu- 
pied, among white men. The natives would come back, but 
it was now as servants, or as squatters or tenants on the 
white owner’s land. The next course was to grant “loca- 
tions” for these natives out of Crown lands—the location 
still remaining the property of Government and not of the 
tribe. I have elsewhere remarked on the singular philan- 
thropy, shown at a certain stage in the history of the land of 
a tribe, by Europeans who are usually dealing in speculations 
for their own enrichment rather thax if schemes of benevol- 
ence for the benefit of the natiyes. The fact is, there has 
been a strong prejudice in the minds of a certain party in the 
Colony against the recognition of the right of a native man 
to own land. Through English influence, a native can 
legally hold land in the Cape Colony; but it is in the teeth 
of the old prejudice of the Dutch-speaking people. Placing 
the natives on Government land was a compromise in defer- 
ence to these views. It left the natives still without land 
of their own. I need hardly point out the danger of this 
short-sighted policy, which had the tendency to constitute 
a servile class—incapable of owning land, but capable of 
education, and instructed in the Bible and in the history of 
mankind. 

The reader is aware that some of these proposals have 
been recently adopted in Bechuanaland. Others have been 
deferred or rejected. It would seem that one must be 
content that a revolution such as this, in the treatment of 
native claims to land, should be gradually achieved. The 
insecurity and injustice of placing natives on Government 
or Crown lands, where they could at any time be legally 
dispossessed, has been conceded by the Land Commission of 
Bechuanaland, and tribal rights have been granted which 
are. termed “inalienable.” But no individual native titles 
have been granted. I believe I am right in saying that no 
title to a farm has been granted to a native owner in 


. 
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Bechuanaland. There does not, however; appear to be any 
valid reason for this refusal to recognise the individual rights 
of industrious and capable native men. It has somewhat 
the appearance of a lingering deference to the unjust policy 
already described. If tribal lands as such are now unsale- 
able in Bechuanaland, why should not each holding in the 
lands of the tribe be unsaleable and yet registered in the 
name of its owner, and a personal title be granted to him ? 
If tribal land has been made unsaleable, the title to the 
individual holding can be made unsaleable also. 

I beg special attention to the interesting condition of 
the land question in South Africa and in Bechuanaland 
especially, In this country there is a strong move- 
ment in behalf of “the rights of those who in South 
Africa would only be regarded as squatters on some one 
else’s land; whereas, in South Africa, Imperial officials are 
denying individual rights and titles to people who were 
-. found by us indisputably occupying and owning the land. 
To pretend that the refusal of individual titles is for the 
benefit of the natives is a position quite untenable. 


European Settlers, 


I have elsewhere referred to what I consider the best 
way of securing European and Colonial occupants for the 
land in Native Territories which will be available for their 
occupation. The most remunerative way to Her Majesty's 
Government and to the settler would be that these two 
parties, the Government and the settler, should deal directly 
with one another. The next in point of reliability would 
be that a body of men, forming themselves into a company, 
should engage that a certain block of farms would be 
occupied and improved by themselves or by others. Such 
a company would probably expect to make a profit for them- 
selves by undertaking this responsibility, and the amount 
which they made in this way would be the measure of the 
loss to the Government on the one hand, and to the actual 
farmer an the ather =A third canree—__that which hes nenally 
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farms for sale to the highest bidder at a public auction. 
It is said that such sales have occasionally been induced 
by specious representations to Government, made by private 
parties interested in the locality in question; and in such 
cases, for one reason or another, the public sale does’ not 
realise very much. But even in cases where everything is 
above-board, the plan is not one to be recommended to Her 
Majesty’s Government in controlling the spread and develop- 
ment of the European population in Native Territories. So 
much money is paid in to Government for such farms at 
stated intervals till the amount is completed, so much quit- 
rent and “ divisional” or county taxes are. paid annually by 
the purchaser or his agent, and the land may or may not be 
occupied. If native stock-holders ¥ee an unoccupied block 
of land, they squat on it, ang jn some cases pay rent 
annually for the grazing of their cattle. This saddles | 
the district with squatters, who are responsible only to 
the agent of the foreign proprietor of this farm, It is ° 
amazing how far this is carried in certain districts of the 
Transvaal. Whilst our officers are being induced to believe 
that there is a sentiment against living even within three 
miles of natives, as a matter of fact a large number of 
farmers in the Transvaal are sharing with natives the 
grazing-land of the farm on which both parties reside! The 
native tenants in such cases usually pay heavily for the 
privilege of grazing, by handing over annually a certain 
number of cattle or other stock, as the case may be. The 
same practice obtains largely in the Cape Colony, but not 
so largely as in districts of the Transvaal. 

A fair price for the land, payable by the settler within 
a considerable interval of time—the possibility of obtaining 
a-loan of money, at a low rate of interest, for the purchase of 
stock, the making of fences, and the sinking of wells or 
making of a “dam” or reservoir—would introduce into the 
country a race of settlers who would take root from the 
first. This course would be most remunerative to Govern- 
ment and to the settlers; and these are the parties con- 
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country, healthy speculation in land must always include 
the obligation that the land should be occupied. The mere 
‘ speculator, who is under no such obligation, has acquired for 
his own personal ends the legal right to stop production and 
mal® a wilderness of what ought to be a cultivated estate— 
while, as he will tell you, he is waiting for his market. In 
countries which have yet to get a constitution, and which 
are being occupied under Her Majesty’s control, no such 
power should be reserved toa man, In ,order to render it 
impossible to mistake my meaning, let me add that I do not 
say a rich man may not buy two farms, or twenty, if he will 
be responsible fox their enclosure, occupancy, and improve- 
ment. Such an exercise of wealth and skill would be most 
béneficial to the country. 

In cases where a nomjnal sum is accepted by Govern- 
ment for the farm, every ‘farmer would be liable to turn out 
suitably equipped to defend the territory. The knowledge 
of this responsibility, and the training necessary to qualify 
for it, would be very beneficial. Troublesome neighbours 
would see that they had not to do with “basadi hela” (only 
women), as I have heard some very respectable and present- 
able people called, who could not ride a horse or fire a gun. 
Of course if you unconditionally sell a man a block of land 
at a public sale, you are bound to protect him in its occu- 
pancy ; and the law does not oblige him as a land specu- 
lator to assist in the discharge of a Government obligation. 

I may state here that I should advocate liberal arrange- 
ments as between the Territorial Government and the finder of 
precious metals, recognising the principle that the prosperity 
and success of a Government are to be measured by the pros- 
perity and success of the inhabitants of the country. 


Defence of Territories. 


T have spoken elsewhere as to the defence of Native Ter- 
ritories. It will be easier to manage several such Native 
Territories than to manage one. Our experiences in India 
fully illustrate this. The South African tribes have many 
tribal jealousies, but they unite in willingness to obey the 
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Queen. It is administrative help which is needed from 
England. There is’ already considerable fighting power in 
South Africa, when needed for the upholding of peace by the 
Imperial Government. To this would be added the colonists, 
from the United Kingdom and from the Colony, who entered 
Native Territories, and obtained farms there on easy terms. 
Little disturbance and less bloodshed will take place when 
it becomes known that Her Majesty’s Government is itself 
controlling the government of Native Territories. Judging 
from the past, what may be called the hammer-and-tongs 
policy of a certain class of Colonial politicians—the conquest, 
spoliation, and unending degradation of all coloured people— 
would require from the outset a considerable standing army 
of Europeans to uphold it; whereas the course wrfich I ad- 
vocate will require no such force; as it will be known that 
overwhelming force is at once Yvdilable, in the service of 
peace and order, and at the call of the Imperial Government. 


Authorities in Support. 


I have much pleasure in laying before the reader the’ 
views of Sir Henry Barkly, under whose term of office 
Responsible Government was introduced into the Cape 
Colony. The article in the Contemporary Review for January 
1883 containing the scheme. for the government of Native 
Territories, having been submitted to Sir Henry by the 
Editor of the Review, he wrote the following letter, which 
was published with the article :— 


“To the Editor of the CONTEMPORARY Review. 


“ Srr——Having had an opportunity of perusing the Rev. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s suggestions for the government of Native Territories in South 
Africa, I have no hesitation in stating that they appear to me practical 
and wise. 

“They recommend indeed what—in its main features—is no novel or 
untried experiment. The general principle of encouraging tribes beyond 
the limit of the Colony to live under the jurisdiction of British Magis- 
trates administering a modified form of Kaffir law, has long been acted 
on by the Cape Government. It has been in successful operation in 
Fingoland, for example, for the Jast fifteen years, and it worked admir- 
ably in Basutoland for fully half that period, until interrupted by 
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“Tt is understood to be the intention of the Imperial Government 
to re-establish the same system of administration in the latter country, 
‘and I hope that it will likewise be extenged shortly, tinder the same 
auspices, to Bechuanaland, where circumstances seetn peculiarly favour- 
able for its’ introduction. = ne 

“ see no reason why a similar form of government shoutd not be 
carried out—without much trouble or expense—throughout the Native 
Territories of South Africa, especially those inhabited by the less war- 
like and more industrious branches of the Bantu family. 

“Mr, Mackenzie, in his most interesting paper, throws out hints as 
to the treatment of polygamy ; the subdivision of tribal lands; the 
issue of individual titles thereto ; the gradual admission of European 
settlers, etc., which strike me as most valuable, coming from such a 
source, They might well form the basis of reforms to be set on foot 
at once among the Bechuana, with whose social condition he is so in- 
timately acquainted. “ They would require to be introduced with great 
caution among tribes lesq civilised and not so long accustomed to mis- 
sionary influence. es ; 

“With regard to the practicability of carrying out such a system of 
native government on the large scale which is advocated, under the 
sole control and gnidance of Her Majesty’s High Commissioner, I 
entertain no doubt whatever. 

“When about to proceed to the Cape, in 1870, I urged the reten- 
tion of separate authority over native tribes by the Queen’s represent- 
ative in the event of Responsible Government being adopted ; and the 
result of the experience I gained whilst in South Africa convinced me 
that there would have been no serious objection to such an arrangement, 

“The cordial concurrence of the Cape Government would of course 
be essential, together with a subvention sufficient to meet the expenses 
of working a scheme devised mainly for the benefit of the Colony. 
The High Commissioner would require a special staff for the purpose, 
including, as Mr. Mackenzie points out, a permanent chief, qualified 
by long acquaintance with native customs and character, to advise him. 

“On the other hand, the Department of the present Secretary for 
Native Affairs might at once be greatly reduced, and eventually 
abolished, for there would be no small danger of friction if the two 


* systems of management remained in operation side by side.—I have 


the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
“Hueyry BargLy, 


“] Bina Gardens, December 1883,” 
a 


On the same occasion, and in answer to a similar com- 
munication, the late Sir Bartle Frere sent the following 
communication :— 

“The plan for the future government of Bechuanaland and other 


Native Territories (whose relations to our Government in the colonies 
of the Cape and Natal are somewhat similar to those of Bechuanaland 
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at present)—as that plan is given under the heading of ‘The Govern- 
ment of South African Territories,’ down to the end of the Rev, John 
' Mackenzie's article—is, in my opinion, a scheme not only feasible but . 
easy. of execution ; and, if fairly and firmly worked out by Her 
Majesty’s Government, it will, I believe, give a reasonable promise of 
peace, ‘amd secure progress to all the neighbours of our South Affican 
colonies and to those colonies themselves. 
« Time does not admit of my attempting any detailed remarks on 
My. Mackenzie’s proposals, which are not new to me, as I had an 
opportunity of considering most of them when I had the advantage of 
personal communication with him in Sonth Africa in 1878-79 ; and I 
will therefore only add that the cardinal points necessary to the suc- 
cess of any scheme for the administration of native affairs in South 
Africa must, in my opinion, be that the British Government shall be 
the Supreme Power, and that the principles of any Administration of 
Native Affairs shall be those of a Christian Brifish Government and 
not of any barbarian or semi-civilised ruler. ‘é o 
ba “H. B.E. Faure.” 


The approval of the schem@ of Territérial Government 
by Sir Hercules Robinson, and indeed by Her Majesty’s 
Government, was shown by their appointment of myself 
as Deputy Commissioner. 

The important testimony of Sir Charles Warren is fre- 
quently found in these pages. I may quote the following 
sentences from an interesting article by him :— 

« The greatest impediment at the present time to the peace of 
South Africa is the dual position held by the High Commissioner and 
the Governor of the Cape Colony. . . . The only apparent solution 
of this difficulty is to at once sever the two positions and allow them 
to be held by two different functionarfes. , . . The simplest method 
of carrying this out is for the High Commissioner to undertake the 
government of the whole of the country outside the Cape Colony and 
the negotiations with the free republics, while the Governor of the” 
Cape Colony restricts his duties entirely to that Colony.” 1 

1 have been much gratified to find that another inde- 
pendent observer and student of the question has arrived 
at similar conclusions. I have noticed the presence of Mr. 
George Baden-Powell in Bechuanaland, and his able report, 

_after inspecting the country as far north as Shoshong. 

“Having visited the Cape Colony, the Free State, Natal, and 

other parts of South-East Africa, Mr. Baden-Powell strongly 

holds the opinion that a separate Dominion under the Im- 
1 Contemporary Review, January 1886. 
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perial Government should be established between Natal and 
the Kei River—the boundary of the Cape Colony proper— 
and-including Bagutoland. Bechuanaland and Zululand 
would be affiliated with this Dominion as “ Presidencies.” 
Mr. Baden-Powell holds that the Cape would thus be 

: delivered from the undue pressure of native responsibilities, 
and Natal would also be left free to work out its own 
career. The same idea is well upheld in the Quarterly 
Review for October 1885, in an article which I understand 
is from the pen of Mr, Baden-Powell. We have here 
brought forward and advocateds-by an able and trained 
observer, after personal acquaintance with South Africa, . 
the two leading doctrines of these pages and of my earlier 
‘ writings®the local selfgovernment of European communi- 
ties and the general management of Native Territories by 
the Imperial Government. © In so far as they were unoccu- 
pied, the Native “ Presidéencies” of Mr. Baden-Powell would, 
like the Native Territories of my proposal, afford room for 
the settlement of Europeans, and thus provide for that 
spread of the whites which will be entirely beneficial when 
duly regulated. This policy is thus summarised in the 
article already referred to :— 

“1, Eneourage the two English colonies of the Cape and Natal to 
concentrate all their energies on the development of their own re- 
sources, by relieving them, for the time, of all care, expense, anxiety, 
or responsibility for what may, occur in the Native Territories. 

“9, Leave the two Boer Republics to work out their several 

.  destinies—always remaining ready to welcome them, or portions of 
» ,them, as additions to the English Empire. i. 
“3, Form a- self-supporting, well-administered Native Dominion, 
-vsomewhat on the model of Ceylon, under the direct control of the 
Imperial Government, to embrace all <listricts in which the natives . 
largely preponderate. 

“4, Gradually devise some means of common action in affairs com- 
mon to all South African communities, and so prepare for a future in 
which all our South African settlements shall be able to bear the 
burdens and duties of self-government.” 


In these pages I have spoken of “Downing Street” 
with that freedom which becomes fair and friendly criticism. 
I may explain that my fault is certainly not with the men 
who are permanently there; -but with the political changes 
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by which they are constantly left at a loss what to do. 
In cases where you have charge of an island—or a con- 
tinent, for that matter—if it is all in your hands, and you 
have agreed as to the extent of your duties, the work will 
go on smoothly,-and the change of Government in England 
will ‘not be felt by. the smallest ripple at the antipodes. 
But.when you do not know what you ought to do—when 
~ you do not know the bounds of your obligation ; when you 
confess to blowing hot and cold—it is possible to get into a 
chronic and, for an Englishman, a most unusual condition of 
mind—that of shirking and putting off. It was lately said, 
with something like triumph, that there was “continuity ” 
at the Colonial Office. So. there has been for sometime. I 
suppose this is what Sir Hercules Robinson recently refers 
to as a “policy”; "but, in all gexiousness,-this is playing 
with words. It is a misuse of terms to call our past atti- 
tude—or our present method—in South Africa a “ policy,” 
unless you add the unpleasant but necessary definition—“ the 
policy of Shirking.” 

T have been much struck with a passage in Baron von 
Hiibner’s interesting volumes, to which I have already 
referred, and ask the reader's careful attention to it:— 

“The chief source and origin of all the evils,” says ‘the Baron, | 
“must be sought, it seems to me, in the want of stability in the 
supreme “tonduct -of South African affairs”? “The question, if 
seems to- me,” says the author in another passage, “ is how to find 
a dominant and directing idea placed above and outside the oscil- 
lations in the domestic polities of the day, and the individual 
notions of Ministers who come and go. It will be for statesmen in 


authority to conceive this idea, fot Parliament to pronounce upon it, 
and for the British Government, with the aid of the Governors, and, 
¥ necessary, of the local governments, to give it practical shape, and 
to adapt it to. the exigencies of time and place. If it is just, the sup- 
port of the national instinct will not be wanting. . . .” There is 
nothing unchangeable in polities except principles, so long as it is 
possible not to deviate from them, which, moreover, one seldom does 
with impunity, But a man must-know what he wants, and must 
change his mind as little as possible. Were I an Englishman, that is 
all I should ask of those who preside over the destinies of the country. 
Every one, and above all Africa, should know that the programme 
adopted by the English nation is placed, as far as possible, beyond the 
pale of Ministerial changes and the strife of parties.” ? 


1 Through the British Empire, vol. i. p. 148. 2 Ibid. vol. i. p. 150. 
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Baron von Hiibner finds that we have three courses 
*before us: To keep and consolidate present possessions; to 
extetid those possessions indefinitely, or to some imaginary 
or natural limit, ‘paying regard only to the colonies of other 
European nations; and the third, to evacuate South Africa, 
holding only a naval stafion. The last he regards as disas- 
“trous. The first he holds to be impossible. 


“ There are imperious and irresistible necessities—events lying out- 
side your influence and control—which compel you to advance.” 
“Tt is therefore on the paramount question (of advance) that it 
seems to me necessary to come to some final and unswerving resolu- 
tion, One of the most frequent complaints I have heard is that when 
difficulties arise at aach and such a point of this immense territory, if 
is the custom to smooth theneever, according to the needs of the hour 
and place,” instead of dealing with them broadly from the standpoint 
of the permanent and general interests of the Colony and of the empire. 
But this would presuppose « system, and it is precisely what is 
wanted.” Baron von Hiibeer “supposes it will be admitted to be in- 
dispensable that the natives should be placed under the exclusive and 
absolute control of the Imperial Government.” “Subject to this im- 
portant reservation, the autonomy of the white communities will not, I 
imagine, be interfered with, but will be left to them intact. Let them 
govern themselves by: all means, but not govern the blacks.” 

* Here, then, are two Powers”—the Imperial and the Colonial 
—“ starting from different points of view, and embracing different 
horizons and no one will deny that the statesmen who govern the 
British Empire is the more extensive of the two—two Powers called 
to act together in the pursuit of interests rarely identical, often diverse, 
and sometimes opposed, and to act under circumstances in ‘Which the 
chief part is played by the unknown and the unexpected,» Add to 
this that each of them seeks to throw upon the other the cost, whether 
permanent or temporary, of undertakings entered upon jointly. It is 
needless to deduce the awkward consequences of this system. They 
are self-evident at once, for they constitute the history of English 
dominion in South Africa... . Theoretically it is the duty of the 
Colony, enjoying as it does perfect autonomy, to provide the means 
of defence or repression. But experience proves that, left to itself, it is 
politically, financially, and, in a military sense, incapable of fulfilling 
this task ; that it requires the assistance of the empire ; and that the 
co-operation, ef these two Powers leads to inextricable complications, 
and to conflicta:avhich paralyse all action, sometimes at moments when 
delay means danger. I think, then, that the annexation of black 
territories to Cape Colony, and the interference of the Colony in the 
affairs of the savage countries which are adjacent—that is to say, 
lying outside its frontiers, constitute another cause of the (South 
African) malady.” ? 
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The reader will not need to have pointed out to him the; 

striking contirmation of the’ views advocated in these pages, 
which is afforded by an observer who is at the same time a 
statesman and diplomatist. I transcribe’ another passage 
which I think is specially worthy of attention. The Baron 
made his visit to South Africa in 1883. Dating from Paris in 
January 1886, he adds some remarks at the conclusion of his- 
Work concerning the events which had trenspired in South 
Africa in the interval, and especially with reference to the 
Bechuanaland question. After pointing out the inadequacy of 
the methods for acquiring exact and well-balanced information 
sat the Colonial Office in London, and the consequent dis- 
inclination on its part to act atl, although actipn at the 
right time would be more beneficial*aid attended with less 
risk than hesitating non-intervagtion, the Baron illustrates 
his point by quoting the recent history of Bechuanaland. 
Tt was absence of intervention at the right time which led 
to the suppression of all the trade with the interior, and led 
to the cost of the Bechuanaland Expedition, which he thinks 
was admirably conducted by Sir Charles Warren. The Baron 
then goes on to say :— F a * 


>) This question of Bechuanaland deserves examination ‘so from 
atiother point of view. The General’s mission was not purely military. 
He wag agméd also with certain ill-defined powers as Special Commis- 
.gioner. In this capacity, regarding himself as an independent agent 
and tot as the subofdinate of the High Commissioner, he signalised 
his conduct of affairs by acts which were wholly at variance with the 
High Commissioner’s views and instructions. A conflict arose between. 
those two officials. How could it be otherwise ? The one represented 
exclusively the empire ; the other, as High Commissioner, was in the 
same position ; but by an anomaly which it is difficult to account for, 
the High Commissioner for South Africa is also Governor of Capé 
Colony: As such Sir Hercules Robinson was bound to protect the 
interests of the Colony, or, to put it more correctly, to humour the 
aspirations of ‘the ‘Colonial’ party in power... . I should add that 
Sir Charles Warren, at the scene of action, had & = handful of 
soldiers with him, and was many hundreds of miles the - capital 
of the Colony, and‘ that Sir Hercules Robinson was breathing the 
atmosphere of Capetown. Moreover, agents of inferior rank were 
then staying in Bechuanaland, or had been sent thither. Each of these 
prought his own views, or acted according to.the instructions of his 
chief, or the chiefs of his paxty: Mr. Upington, Prime Minister of the 
P . : 
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Cape Colony, and one of the leaders of the Colonial party, had gone 
thither in person before Sir Charles Warren arrived. Under the 
pressure of these circumstances the relations between the High Com- 
missioner and the Special Commissioner became more and more 
embittered. Sir Hercules Robinson, after an exchange of letters and 
‘despatches marked by an extreme and much-to-be regretted aniniosity, 
annulled all the measures taken by Sir Charles Warren, and the new 
Home Government, while recognising the merits of the General as a 
peacemaker in those distant countries, recalled him to England.” ? 


In these pages I am making no point for or against 
persons or Governments—as to who was recalled, or who 
recalled him. My point is the glaring and unbearable 
defects of the pyesent system, which are so apparent to 
Baron von Hiibner. 

Thave yet to quot@ another ally and friend to the views of 
this book. Mr. Froude’s chapters on South Africa in Oceana 
may be said to consist ra an unreasoning onslaught on his 
own fellow-countrymen and his own Government. I give 
here the only sentences in Mr. Froude’s remarks which 
seem to me to be worth quoting, as containing any contri- 
bution to the solution of the South African difficulty—the 
peck of grain in the bushel of worthless and bitter chaff. 
Even here, however, Mr. Froude raises a difficulty which 
does not really exist. He speaks about “South Africa” 
governing itself. There is no such corporate or cohesive 
South Africa. As Mr. Froude is well aware, there are 
instead separate colonies and states, each with separate 
local “ freedom.” * It is, therefore, not necessary, nor indeed 
desirable, as Mr. Froude supposes it would be, in managing 
the affairs of Native Territories in South Africa, to rescind 
the self-government which we have granted to the colonists. 
The colonies and states have their self-government, but they 
have also their boundary-lines, the Imperial Government 
having, by the common consent of the Europeans in South 
Africa, and the strong desire of the natives, the supremacy 
beyond those boundaries, and in what I regard as the South 
Africa of the future. With this explanation I have pleasure 
in quoting Mr. Froude as an advocate of the policy inculeated 
in these pages :— 


1 Through the British Empire, vol. ii.-p. 492. 
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« Tt is, of course, certain that if we choose, and if: we act consist- 
ently with conscious resolution, we can govern South Africa as we 
govern India : we can have a native policy of our own, and distribute 
equal justice to white men and black ‘wnder our own magistrates, 
responsible only to English opinion, Under such a rule the country 
might be peaceable and fairly prosperous. It is equally certain that 
if South Africa is to rule itself under a constitutional system, we 
must cease to impose English views of what is expedient on a people 
unwilling to act upon them. We cannot force them at once to govern 
themselves and,to govern in the way which we ourselyes desire, You 
cati'take a horse to the water, but you cannot make him drink ; and 
attempts to combine contradictory methods will lead in the future, as 
they have led in the past, to confusion and failure. As an imperfect 
peliever in the value of popular suffrage, T incline myself to the first - 
alternative. But it must be one thing or the other. Inconsistency 
is worse than either,”? A 


The number of authorities in support of tne views 
advocated in these pages mightebo increased by the addition 
of many influential names, but Ishave strictly confined my 
quotations to the published opinions of those who, to their 
other qualifications, have added that of personal knowledge 
of South Africa, obtained by residing in that country or by 
visiting it. 

T have already mentioned that when I arrived in this 
country in the end of 1885 I suggested to others abler 
and more influential than myself, that what was wanted 
to complete our South African policy was “a body of 
practical doctrine” on the subject upon which both political 
parties in England would agree; and in carrying out 
which, whatever might be the party changes in England, 
the permanent officials at Downing Street would know that 
they were perfectly safe and right. My idea was that a 
Committee or Commission of eminent public men, whose 
character- and abilities would command respect in England 
and in South Africa, should be formed to collect informa- 
tion, examine witnesses, and draw up their conclusions as 
practical Englishmen for the consideration of Parliament. 
My friends were impressed with the reasonableness of the 
suggestion ; and the permanent officials in Downing Street 
would, I have no doubt, welcome such an authoritative state- 
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ment of our duty and policy in South Africa—as a man, 
wearied during a long and dark night with a succession of 
exhausting hot and cold fits, welcomes the first streak of 
dawn, In South Africa such a statement would of course 
be of the utmost value. But alas! brief life has indeed 
been the portion of recent English Governments; and how 
can people in a boat, battling for their life, give attention 
‘to anything beyond life-buoys ? 

I now address a larger audience and make the same 
request. The satisfactory settlement of a long misunder- 
stood question is now within our reach. We are called to 
the peaceful administration of Native Territories—to the 
control of the spre€ding European colonisation. ‘This work 
is at once ®ur duty, ow ‘esponsibility, and our distinguished 
privilege ; and it is imposed on us because we are believed 
to be both stron? and rigkt@ous. In discharging our duty, 
let us have an intelligible’ policy, to which we shall steadily 
adhere. Let the question be thoroughly understood and 
mastered by the English people themselves; and let them 
insist upon this policy being carried out, as they did upon 
retaining the Protectorate of Bechuanaland, and the despatch 
of Sir Charles Warren’s Expedition. The whole question 
is summed up in one word—Imperial Administration ; and 
by wise and just administration the miserable, wrangling, 
expensive South Africa which we have known ghall be- 
come the valuable, prosperous, and peaceful Dominion of 
Austral Africa. 


I find it pleasant to contemplate the future of South 
Africa in the light of the policy advocated in these pages— 
especially when contrasted with the haphazard and costly 
past. I share the pleasure of the successful digger who 

’ has obtained gold or diamonds and is rich; I am in sym- 
«pathy with the struggling farmer and the upright and 
intelligent merchant, who are combining to make a new and 
wild country the home of Christian peace and refinement, 
as well as prosperity. I can enter into the feelings of 
the young emigrant who, assured of peace, resolves that in 
this new land of the South he will, with God’s help, build 
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a home for himself and those whom he loves. I see the 
wave of Europeans spreading over the land, not in anger and 
with bloodshed, but with the song of labour and the hymn 
of praise; the plough and the pickaxe in their hand, and 
not the rifle or the sword. And those dusky and more 
ungainly Bantu people, whose language I speak and whose 
thoughts I know to be human thoughts—I see their mis- 
givings and alarm as the white men increase; but I hear, 
the proclamation of the new law, “The prairie lands are the 
Queen’s, but the cultivated lands remain the possession of 
their native owners ;” and in the deep voices of the men and 
the higher notes of the women, I hear the rejoicing which 
this news brings. “In that case,” they gvill say, as Khame 
said, “the white men are welcome ; let them come, and bring 
rain with them; for we too shalk He the children of the 
Queen, and she will give us slegp,” I seg this peaceful pro- 
gress and prosperity of the whole ountry advancing step by 
step as it never did before. And I see the time come when 
for loyalty, intelligence, and resource, Austral Africa will be 
held in honour throughout the Empire; when, should Im- 
perial need arise, Austral Africans will equal Australasians 
in physique and in all soldierly qualities — both vieing 
successfully with the sons of the colder North, their fellow- 
subjects in Canada and the Mother Country; while the 
Bantu regiments from Austral Africa would be unsurpassed 
by any which could be brought into the field from among 
the millions of India. But like every true vision of thé 
future, mine ends in peace and not in war. Assuredly, as 
England has abolished duelling, and still retains her honour 
and her self-respect, so will the savage arbitrament of war 
be discredited and disused the world over, when the thoughts 
of the victorious Galilean shall have become the code of the 
world. Then the contests of men will consist in the noble 
emulations of literature, art, commerce, and industry; in. 
all of which Austral Africa will have its share. I see 
these things with the eye of the, soul; they will surely 
come to pass. I pray to be permitted to see some of them 
with the bodily eye also. 
And now, kind reader, we must part, after having seen 
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and heard much together. Even & guide is often recollected 
with kindly feelings by the traveller, and that is all which 

“Task for myself. Although this has been a personal narra- 
tive, [have striven to keep questions and not persons before 
the mind. I have ventured in these pages to assume the 
high office of teacher in matters which. have studied much, 
and which I think I understand. I have addressed myself 
to the humanity and love of justice, the wisdom and 
conscious strength, of a great nation. I sow in good soil 
what I know to be good seed; and now leave its fructifying 
to Him from whom all growth comes. 
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-— insulting, from abated, 
rejected by Cape Speaker, 
received by High Commis- 
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- 413 
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1, 485 


sioner, i. . 189 
Petitions, other, from. Stelialand, 
and offer treatment,i. . » 483 
Pharaoh’s butler and baker, modern 
illustration, ii. 344 
Pheenicians, the early masters of 
the sea, i. . 88 
Piano, political value of a, i. ~ 434 
« Pigeon-holed,” ; ee . 123, 183 
Pittius, Mr, Gey van, accuses 


Special Commissioner to High 
Commissioner, ii, . 228 
-— Administrator, “ temporarily 


at Lichtenburg,” . 223 

— and his pious patron ex. 
plained, i. . 387 
determined on war, i. . 228 





discussed — at Fourteen 
Streams, ii, . « 104 
domiciled in Transvaal, i, 254 
— his terms, i. . . . 435 
makes a pilgrimage, ii. . 83 
personal attitude to Imperial 
Government, i. 205, 280 
plans a raid on Protectorate, i, 237 
—— proclaims Land Goossen, i, 70 
—— publishes inflammatory pro- 




















clamation in Pretoria, . 384 
treachery of, i. . . 5-10, 
Ploughing lands of Mankoroane 
taken, i. 
Police, armed, proposed i in place of 
volunteers, ii. . . 360 








Police, enrolment of, delay ex- 
plained, i. . 337 
= ~ Imperial, duties not onerous it, 
0, 371 
ridiculous use of, ii, 372 
—— or military, to cope with Trans- 
wvaal, iis. . 861 
Policy—“ giving up,” goaling 
station,” i. 4, 5, 396 
new, abandoned by aie 
ara i. 


: . 210, 482-484, 497 

Popolation and area, to the Zam- 
besi, ii, . 403-407 

European, computed propor: 
tions of, ii, . 419 























-—— European, large influx of, ii, 407 
movements northward and 
soutthrard, i. 80, 120 ; 467 
Port beth, lecture gf, ii. . 38 
sption ‘of Sir O. Warren, ii, 881 
Portuguese on south-east coast, ii, 403 
wrass, Coloni, freedom of, se- 
ES: 412 
| Pretoria ‘Convention, objected to by 
Transvaal, i. 153 
Pretorius, Mr. Andries, treatment 
of, ii. 435 


" Proclamation burned by Mr. Rhodes, 1.317 


—— by Van Niekerk of open 
hostility, unchallenged in 
Capetown, i, . . 818, 415 

—— by Van Pittins of war against | 
Protectorate, i. 393 

—— declared to be opposed to 
Koranna Roman-Dutch law, i. 818 

—- of Transvaal annexing Mont- 











sioa, i. 

sanctioned by High Commis- 
sioner, i. . ° 814, 316 

suggested by Dutch- speaking 
Stellalanders, i. 316 

suppressed by High Commis- 
sioner, i, . 317 





warning against hostile ac- 
tion, i. 
Proclamations of heutrality issued, 
1882, i. - . 67 
Promised intervention of "Royal 
Commission, i. + 126 
Prophecy, a, speedily fulfilled, ii, 56 
Protection of missionaries, i. - 131 
Protectorate of Bechuanaland form- 
ally announced, 27th February 
1884, i. 172 
abandonment of, i i.384,344, 461-469 
agail, announced to Transvaal 
by High Commissioner, 
25th Tune, i. 2, 
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7 Protectorate of Bechuanaland an- 








nounced at Rooi Grond, 21st 
May, i. : 232 
—— atmouncement of extension * 
of, ii. 209 
— condition of, Tune 1885, ii. 360 
——- duties according to sir H 
Robinson, ii. 318 
—— establishment of, i. 181 
—— how it was ‘‘ saved,” ii » 372 
its value, estimated by High 
Commissioner, i, 342 
—— northérn border of, ii. . 821 
sole cause of expense of, ii, 363 


—— white people kept out of it, ii, 
318, 374 
Protests against Imperial Govern- 


ment from freebooters, i. 205 
Quaker, almost a, i. . J . 85 
“Queen's man,® a, and his phy 

posed message to Basuto, i. « 124 

bf ee 


Rack-movement failed in Bechua- e 





naland, 1878, i, 82 
Railway extension northward, great 
importance of, ii, , . 397. 
—— to Kimberley, it. . 396 
—— from Delagoa Bay, ii. . 398 
—— in Free State—offer of Im: 
perial Government, ii. « 485 
“Recall of Mr. Mackenzie,” Mr. 
Upington on, i. 333 
Recruiting in the Transvaal to 
oppose Protectorate, i. 72 
Report by Special Commissioner, ii. 
275, 281, "985, 288 
“Reports” false from Barkly 
‘West, i. 351 
Republic, Stellaland Freebooting, 
formed September 1883, i. . 54 
Reserve Force under High Com- > 
missioner, i. 330 
Resident, British, Secretary to, in- 
formed of raid on Montsioa, i. . 247 
inquires into Boer outrage, i. 262 
——— prompt action of, i, . 39d 
**Resources of argument” ex- 
hausted by the Transvaal, i. 157 
Responsibility of Britam ex- 
plainedsig =... s20 
Responsible Government, Cape 
Colony, where Sir H. Robinson 
says it breaks down, i. 178 


Restoring stolen cattle by natives 
voluntarily, i, . . 108 


“Reuter's” agent and military 
telegraph, ii. : 155 
Review of troops at vry burg, i, 122 





Rhodes, the Hon. ©, J., M.L.A., 
and my recommendation as to 
Rooi Grond, i. 

and the “free-will” of Hart 


















































870, 405, 409 


~ River, ii. . 71 
—— and the geography of Stella- - 
land, ii, . «77,100 

and the natives of Bechuana- 
land, i, : 407, 418 

and. the Special Commis- 
sioner, ii, » 79 

and Yan ‘Nickerk, the new 
policy, i. . 371, 420, 427 

announces that I do not re- 
turn—no Protectorate, i, . 412 

—— appointed to supersede De- 
puty Commissioner, i, 865 
—— at the Cape and in London, ii. 182 
—— blackening a fellow-officer, i, 419 
—— desires entire control, ii. 131 

—— explains signing agreement of 
8th September 1884, i. 466 

gives and recgives explanee 
tions, ii, . x 91 
gross accusation by, i. . 486 

— his action in Bechnanaland— 
view of Sir C. Warren, i, . 469 

—— his attitude towards Special 
Commissioner, ii, . 83 

— his charges against Sir “, 
Warren, ii, , 180 

— his dificulty as to Protector- 
ate flag, i. » 859, 411 

—— his extraordinary action to- 

wards Stellalanders who had 
submitted, i. 411 

—— his first difficulty at Rooi 
Grond, i. 431 

—~ his first meeting im Stella: 
land, ti. 74 

his gloomy foreboitings—one 
ar of hope, i, . 413 

his influence and his instruc 
tions, ii. : 82 

—— his introductions to” Rooi 
Grond, i. . 430 

-—— his objection to entering Stel 
laland, ii. 114 
his reception at Rooi Grond, i, 483 

his second-rate position in 
Bechuanaland from first, i. 422 

h in opposition’ to 
inl Government, i, 405 
—— leaves Stelialand, ii. 1382 

—— mecting with, near Vryburg, 
4th August,i, . 9). 405 
—— heeds Captain Bower only, i, 427 

objected to by Cape J Minis- 
ters, i. 496 
—— on Hasset’ 8 Police, xg 446 
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Rhodes, the Hon. C.J., MLA, 
on Special Commissioner's mili- 














tary precautions, ii, . i - 98 
on Stellaland debt, ii. 124 
— opposes Major Lowe as to~- 
police enrolment, i, . . 340 
~ ——- proposes to proceed at once 
to Rooi Grond, 5th August, 
Lo& a . 410 
— returns to Hart River, ih. 67 
——- suggests ‘Colonial ” for Im- 
perial policy, i. 354, 364 
—— telegraphs from Kimbetley on 
Bechuanalynd affairs, i. 353 
—~~ warned against Van Niekerk,i, 408 
Rhyme, Cables of, ii. . . 871 
Rice grown by Mashona, i. . » 82 
Riet, Mr, van, speaks for Stella- 
landers, i, 209 
“—— speaks in favour ‘of Imperial 
Government, i. . 806 
+—— speech of, at Vryburg, it. 75 
Rigby, Mr. Thoma, and Chester 
meeting, i, . , 142 
“Rights” of Stellulanders, i + 289 
Robinson, the Right Hon. Sir Her- 
cules, becomes High Com- 
missioner, 1881,i. . . 125 
—-on_uative electors at the 
Mope, i. 7 . 173 
—— speech in London, i & oo. 172,173 
-— valuable services in London, 
1883, i, . . . 160 
—— visits Bechuanaland, ii, 394 
—— zigzag advice of, ii, . 488 
(See under ** High ‘Commissioner. ‘) 
Roman-Dutchlawand Mr. Delarey’s 
claims, i. . 344 
—— under the chief Massow, i i 318 
Rooi Grond, base for freebooting, i. 229 
—— * Coloniat” policy specially 
announced to, i. 429 
«__ colonisation,” Mar, Leonard 
on, ii. “i - 18 
— determine to visit, iL 228 
freebooters’ huts burnt by 
Montsioa, 12th May,i. . 74 
—— organisation, described, i. . 254 
party from, address Special 
Commissioner, i, . =. 187 
~—- Protectorate announced at, 
2ist May 1884, i. 232 
—— public meeting at, i. 507 
—— speech of Mr. Upington at, i, 509 
— value and situation of, de- 
scribed, i. 228 
visit of "Transvaal President 
to, ii. 95 
—— volunteers, address from a 
section of, and reply, i. 252 





Rooi Grond volunteers warned by 
public notice, i. 

volunteers will not acknow-. 

. ledge Tmperial Government, 





“Room |! for: all,” 55, 301, 

Route to relieve Waatagst 

Royal Commission at Prefpria and 
Beehnanaland, i, . 

were pledged to settle Bechua- 
naland, i. 

Rutherfoord, Mr, visite Bechnana- 
land from Pretoria, i. 7 





Saxt-rans, i. 
Sand River ‘Convention, disgrace: 
ful, i. . 2 
—— Lord Derby on, i 
Scanlen, Sir,T’., and his followers, i, 
—— and nMlive policy, ii. s 
—— awd Transvaal Delpgates, i. . 
iS government defeated, i, . 
—— his promise and his succes- 
es sors,ie . . . 
—e his services to Colony, i Rf 
on the status of freebooters, i. 
Scapegoat in case war broke out, ii. 
Scheme of South African Adminis- 
tration, proposed, 1879, i; ‘i 
Scottish settlers in 1820, ii. . 7 
“Scotty Smith,” arrest of, vy Cap- 











tain Bower, i. . + 
——— engages in Imperial service, i, 
meeting with, i. . A 





Searle, Mr. Walter, at the Exchange 


meeting, Capetown, i ih. 
Sechele and a tmanufactured 
rumour, ii, . . . 


—— and Special Commissioner, ii. 

and tribe, their views as to 
Protectorate, ii, : . 

—— difficulties with Lentshwe, ii. 

Secretary of State and withdrawal 
of Expedition, ii. 

considers Transvaal respon- 
sible for expense of Expedi- 
tion, ii, . 

—— desiresarmed police for volun- 
teers, ii. . 

explains duties of two Com- 
missionerships, ii, 211, 214, 

instructs High Commissioner 
to request extradition of 
murderers, ii. 

on reported sedition in the 
Colony, ii. 

orders inquiry into death of 
Mr, C. Bethell, ii, 190, 

—— reply to Cape Ministers’ Dro- 

posals, ii. 
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Secretary of State urges breaking 
up of freebooting bands.on bor- 
der, it, 

Sedition and treason, 3 Mr. Leonard » 
on, ii, . . » 15 

Sehuba burned, 1881, i, . 65 

Selous, Mr. F. o, describes Mash. 
ona cotton growing, i » 88 

Serfs held by Bechnana, i. . - 265 

Setlagoli, fort at, described, ii, 181, 361 

Settlement of Bechuanaland, 1878- 
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79, method pursued, i, » 14 
—— of Goshen by Cape Ministers,i, 505 
—— of Mr. Rhodes, 8th Beptem- 

ber 1884,% 0. 458 
Settlers, English, success of, ‘i 405 
—— European, must occupy and 

improve farm, ii. 491 
—-~ in Bechuanaland, prespects 

of, ii, 

— in Tilinois, eir life describ 

ii, ge ¥, 857 
Shaftesbury, Earl of, “speech on 

Bechuanaland, i. WS 

, Sharp, Isaac, visits Risin, 
1878, i, . E 8 
: Shepherd” ‘the, and his blacksheep, i 3138 
Shippard, Administrator, Presi- 

dent of Land Court, ii, . 380, 332 
~— Administrator, on Montsioa’s 

letter, ii, f 337 
——- defends Mafiking European 

township, it, . ‘ 837 
———~ meeting with, ii. « 394 
Shoshong; arrival of Special. Com- 

» missioner at, ii, . 251 
* —— important centre of English 

trade, ii. . - « 254 
—— population and trade, i. » 27 
~— stories of mission life at, ii. . 256 
Signing the first treaty, i. 193 
Slavery and colour, ii. 26 
“. Slumming” ‘in "the East’ End, 

story of, i 11 
“«Smouse,” or travelling trader, ii, 357 
Smyth, General Sir Leicester, ser- 

vices of, ii, 38 
Solomon, Mr, Saul, and Bechua- 

naland, i, 129 
South African Committee, Tesolu- 

tion of, ii, . + 292 
South Bechuanaland, “report on, 

by Sir C. Warren, 1878, i. 105 
South Sea Islanders and Bantu 

family, i. 22 
Southey, the Hon. R., “defends Sir 

©, Warren, ii. : * 290 
~~ speech in Capetown, ii. . 389 
—— speech in Mansion House, i, 150 


Southward movement of natives, i. 81,120 
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Special Commissioner addressed by 


























section from Rooi Grond, ii, |. 187 
—— addresses to, at Vryburg, ii,. 116 
—— and Boers in Native Tenttory, 

ihe 281 
—— and capture of supposed mur- 
derers, ii. . 197 
— and proposed extradition of tt 
Vau Pittius, ii, ,: 227 
and the arrest of freebooters, if. ii 178 
—— and the liquor traffic at 
Kanye, ii, 283 
—— appeals for ‘support of High 
Commissioner, ii. 224 
— appoints tribunal of i: inquiry 
into death of Mr, C. Bethell 
and others, ii. 191 
—— arrives at Mafiking and Rooi 
Grond, ii. 186 
—— arrives at Molepolole, ii ii 237 
—— attitude of Dutch towards, ii, 203 
—— begs to know the charges 
brought against him, ii. 212 
—— charges against, by High 
Commissioner, ii. « 202 
—— comprehensive scheme re- 
quested from, ii. . - 275 
-— defends arrest of Van 
Niekerk, ii, =. ~- . 146 
~—_ disapproves Mr. Rhodsa’s 
land promises, it, . ~ . 80 
—— exposes incorrect informa- 
tion, ii, 172 
—— his proposals exaggerated, ii, 215 
——~ important report, from, ii, . 160 
—— instructions to, ii, 50 
interview of, with Sechele, i ii, 238 
— memoranduin of, ii, 54 
—— necessity for a qualified bar, 
rister with, ii. 195 
—— on Rooi Grond freebooters, it 101 
—— on sigus of sedition in the 
Colony, ii, 109 
overhauling Stellaland affairs, 
ii. . . Zz 
— position of, i ii, 4 ‘67, 79 
proposal as to northern high- 
way, ii. + 217 
— receives message, “Don't re- 
sign,” 212 
receives ‘telegram of implied 
censure, ii, . - 211 
reception. at Capetown, No- 
vember 1884, ii. . - 36 
— Septeniber 1885, ii. 385 
reception at Shoshong, ii. 252, 254 
—— reporfs a case of great in- | 
justice, ii, ‘ 184 
—— reports his arrival at "Setla: 
goli River, i. . te 180 
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Special Commissioner resolves +0 Stellalanders working Joyally, i . 808 
yisit chiefs in north, ii, . , 281 | Stellenbosch College, lecture at, ii, = 80- 
__— route chosen by, described, ii. 181 | Stigant, Mr. P. J. MLA, Chair- 
___~ sets ont for Fourteen Streams, smn of Exchange meeting, ii, . 8 
tae ‘ *: 3 > 97 | Stone walls, regarded as works of 
—— sifting facts, ii, - . 81 nature, i. . . . . 85 
_— summons me to Bechuana- Strong drink, restrictions on, in the 
land, ii, . . . ~ 84 Force, ii, . . . . 303 
—_— visits to, at. Mafiking, ii. 294 | Students, lessons to, on passing 
Speech at Vryburg, i. 7 . 809 events, i, e . : . 9 
Sprigg, the Hon. J. Gordon, Col- Submission of Stellaland, May 
onial disapproval of, i, 00, 513 1884, i. . . . . , 200 
—— knighted, ii. % p ~ 462 to the freebooters, i. 444 
(See under * Cape Ministers.”) Supremacy in South Africa, struggle 
Steadfast policy and patience, i. for,i, s - . f « 152 
Stellaland affairs, condition of, Suzerainty in Transvaal abolished, 
December 1884, ii. . i i. . . . . 70,171 
—— -—- July 1884, 367 | Swinburne, Sir John, and gold 
__— —— February 1886, ii. . is mining, i.. Z ‘ E . 89 
_— after three months of Hart 6 
River rule, ii. . | 67 | Taxon’, fight at, wealth of, i, 102, 103 
_—— “Bestuur” election, and value Tati, ‘heient building Zt, i. . » 40 
of, ii. . . . 179 | Taung, arrival at, April 1884;i.. 191 
_— boundaries and farms, fi, . 122 | —— fort at, i. . y , - 176 
—— burgher police, Mr, Rhodes -_=_ Transvaal Boers’ attack on, i, 45 
on, i. y . 7 . 446 | Taxes, explanation to natives, ii. 294 
_— debt, various officers and, ii, 123 | —— willingness of natives to pay, . 266 
—— debt, my arrangement as to, 3. 212 | Telegram, charges by High Com- 
-— debt, sudden, addition to, i. missioner against Special Com- 
~ 218, 280 missioner, ii, - . . - 201 
.—— departure from, i. % . 372.) —— incomplete, of High Commis- 
—— farms, measurement of, i. 213 sioner, 11th September 
——— Government superseded, i, . 214 1884,i. . . . « 448 
.—— High Commissioner on sove- — of Stellalanders, asks my re- 
reignty of, ii. . ‘5 . 867 turn, i, aot aot ty 416 
—— marriages, request.as to, i. 212 | —— misuse of, i. 418, 414 
= petition from mbabitants of, i, 481 | —— of 6th December 1884, ii, 62, 78 
—— precise position of, i, . . 819 | — paraphrase of, ii, . 64 
—+Protectorate announced in, i. 208 uncalled for, ii, .. 84 
—— titles, my treatment of, i, 213, 289 | Telegrams, false, i. . . . 851 
treatment of, by Mr. Rhodes, of Mr, Rhodes from Vry- 
in. + . . » 458 burg, ii, « . + . 180 
—— views of Commissioners con~ on Transvaal annexation of 
cerning, ii. . . 159-163 Montsioa’s territory, i. 492, 
Stellalanders and Sir H. Robinson Telegraph, military, ii . 154 
and Captain Bower, fi, 5 . 395 | Tembuland scheme of Government, 
——ask for better administra- ii, . . ri ‘ « 278, 293 
tion, ii, . on . 68 | Terra terribilis, its locality, ii, «©3874 
Joyal, discovered by Sir c. Territorial Governmentapproved by 
Warren, ii, =. =. + 82 native chiefs, i 108, 198, 226, 
-— protest against Mr. Rhodes’s 236, 259 ; ii. 236, 241, 267 
action, i. . . . . 416 explained to Colonists, ii. 27 
public meeting of, 20th May formally proposed, 1879, i. - 120 
1884,i. . ’ e . 280 supported by Sir H. Robia- 

— May 1885, ii. . il son, i.e oe - 173 
— public meetings of, July Territorial police, ii. . . 28, 492 
1884,i. - . . . 303 | “Territory” and “ State” in United 

remarks favourable to, ii. 370 States, example of, i. 120; it. 486 
—— young men enrolled as Im- Theron, Mr., on Europeans and 
perial police, i. . 347 natives, ii, « a ‘ . 453 
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-Thompson; Mr, murdered by , 
natives, i, . 5 s 102 
‘Thorne, Mr. W., speech at Exchange 


meeting, ii, . 5 a © 9 
Thunderstorm, description of, i. . 16 

















- in medal, verses on, ii, - 803 

Title-deed, facsimile of, for min- 
erals, i. : . . . 186 
Tour of Bechuanaland completed, i. 267 
Tower, ancient Round, i. 39 
Trade, first inde i, , 24 
—— rapid change, i. . . 31 
Tragedies of freebaoting life, ii. 133 

Transvaal and Bechuanaland dis- 
turbances, i, . Z '. 156 
—— and European Powers, ii, 296 
and pro-English burghers, ii, 295 
~ a preferable policy, ii , 440 
—~- border, disturbance on. ii, 371 
described, 1883, i, ae 155 
—— England ard, ii. . we 404 
—— farmers’ vidWs in 1867, i. “) 034 
—— Government and freebooting, 

de ‘ owe + WE 

—— Government, insincere atti- 
, tude of, i. 5 . . S85 
—— history of, ii, 435-442 


—— invades Béthuanaland, 1857, i. 45 
——— loses « golden opportunity, i. 382 
—— misrepresentations as to Mo- 


shette, i... + 224 
~—— Mr. Rhodes fears its opposi- 
tion, i 413 


—— natives and “ foreigners oe (Eu- 
Topeans) in, ii, . ’ » 441 


-w— overawed, ii. 7 , » 67 
——— policy towards Bechuanaland, 
62, ii, . . + 257 
—— recruiting in, against Im- . 
perial Government, i. 383 
~~ responsibility emphasised by 
Secretary of State, ii. » 861 
~—— responsibility pointed out, 
May 1884, i. . » 254 
~——— rising explained, ii. 438 


—— seeks to block ‘the northern 
road, 1853,i. . . » 46 
sole cause of expensive Pro- 








tectorate, ii, . 361 

~— State, objected toasaname,i. 169 

—— tax-gatherer at work, ii. 293 
the only difficulty, pointed 

out, i. . . 256, 269 

—— triumphant, i. 470, 493 


Treachery of Gey van Pittius, i. . 70 
Treaties, extradition, need for, in 


South Africa, ii. . . 197 
-—— in West Bechuanaland, i, 258 
——.—— repudiated by Lord 

Derby, i. . . 265 


- United States, border policy of,-i. 





Treaty of peace (so-called) signed 4 ” 
by Montsioa, 1882,i. .  . 68 
—— hot recognised by Secretary - 
of State, i. . « > 69_ 
—— upheld by Messrs. Upington 
and Sprigg, i. . 605 
Tripped up, i. % 351, 365 
‘‘Trippelaar,” a, or pleasant-going 
horse, references to, i, 308 ; ii. 
Protter, Captain, Acting Special 
Commissioner at Vryburg, ii. 
; 167, 171, 178 
Truter and Somerville discover 
Bechuanaland, ii. . » 42 
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to, ii. 5 y A 
Ultimatum of Van Niekerk and 
Delarey to Imperial Govern- . 
ment,i,. + 428, 456, 458 
of Van Pittins, i. . . - 435 
141 
oe of Stellaland,” proposed, i, 54 
Unpopuwarity of British Govern- 
» ment in South Africa, reason 
for, i, 119; ii, . . 17, 426 
Upholding the. Protectorate, i. 823 
Upington, the Hon. T., Q.C., ad- 
vice as to murderers of ‘Mr, 
Bethell, ii 7 ee 
—— and his tasters, i, . . 
—— as Premier and Attorney- 
General, his policy and diffi- 


“Urrtanper ” (foreigner), dislike 
. rc 417 
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culties, i, + 397, 399, 400 
~—— Colonial disapprobation.of, i. 

500, 513 

—— knighted, ii. . . ~ 462 
letter from Van Niekerk, i. 425 
——~ on a colour franchise, ii, =. 458 
—— on extension of Protectorate,ii, 471 
—— on extension of railway, ii, . 397 
on military rule, ii, . 127 
—— speech at Rooi Grond, i. 508. 


(See under ‘* Cape Ministers,”) 
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interior, 1858,i. . . - 4 
Villiers, Chief Justice Melius de, 
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— Mr. T. N. de, boundary _ 
Commissioner for Trans- 
vaal, ii. . + + 
Vincent, Captain, Commandant of 
Vryburg town, ii, . . 
Visit to Capetown forbidden, i, . 
Volksraad of Transvaal) members 
of, engaged in native war,i, . 66 
— of Stellaland, and People’s 
Committee, i. . wh 
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Poifjsstem on Stellaland and 
Goshen claims, i. 
Vryburg, arrival of Bir C. Warren 
at, 7th February 1885, ii. i 
arrival of Sir C. ‘Warren from 
the north, ii, . 
——- concentration of troops at 
completed, ii. 
- —— fort at, described, ii. . 
—_— Lleave for the north, 16th May 
1884, i. « 
-— Mr. Rhodes arrives at, oth 
August 1884, i. je 
—— Mr. Rhodes’s first meeting at, 
8th January 1885, ii. 
——- my first arrival at, 9th May 
1884, i. . 
—— my second arrival at, 18th 
July 1884,i.- 
—— outrage at, 18th September 
1884,i. . 
—— public meeting at, called by 
ir C. Warren, ii, ke 
-—- punitive treatment of, ii, + 
—— reputed population of, Feb- 
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